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Tue Rev. Joun Hunsz, M.A., by his will bearing 
date July 21, 1777, founded a Lectureship in the 
University of Cambridge, to be held by a Clergyman 
in the University of the degree of Master of Arts, 
and under the age of forty years: the Lecturer to be 
elected annually on Christmas-day, or within seven 
days after, by the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of 
Trinity College, and the Master of St John’s College, 
or any two of them*: the subject of the Lectures to 
be as follows: “The Evidence of Revealed Religion; 
the. Truth and Excellence of Christianity; the Pro- 
phecies and Miracles; direct or collateral proofs of 
the Christian Religion, especially the collateral argu- 
ments; the more difficult texts, or obscure parts of 
Holy Scripture;” or any one or more of these topics, 
at the discretion of the Lecturer. © 


* In case of the Master of Trinity College, or the Master of St John’s 
College, being Vice-Chancellor, his place is supplied by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. 
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PREFACE. 





Ir is unnecessary to assure the simple-minded 
Christian, that the human Life of his Lord is the 
subject upon which, beyond all others, it is good 
for him that his mind should rest. The imitation 
of Christ is felt to be the surest guide to holiness; 
and although certain writers have ventured to 
speak of this imitation as impossible, and the 
notion of spiritual growth founded upon it as 
unpractical, the hearts of the humble are not 
to be so deceived. It may not however be 
superfluous to call attention to the value of the 
study of the Lord’s Life, regarded in its bearing 
upon Christian Evidences ; and this is what I 
have attempted to do in the following Lectures. 
I feel convinced that there are some who have 
been tossed about on the great German ocean 
of speculation, and have run risk of shipwreck, 
whose wisest course would have been to shut up 
for a time all books except the New Testament, 
and see how the Lord Jesus Christ appears, when 
contemplated in the divine portraits, which have 
been preserved for us in the authentic tales 
of His Life. It has been said, that in human 
things it is necessary to know first in order to 
love; but that in divine we must first love in 
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order to know; and certainly a man will never 
know Christ to any good purpose, unless his 
heart be first filled with a sense of the complete- 
ness of His character, and the incompleteness of 
human life without Him. 

“He who will not believe in Christ,” says 
Tholuck, “must consider how he can do without 
Him. You and I cannot do so. We need some 
one, who will keep and support us while living, 
and put His hand under our head when dying ; 
and, if that which is written of Him be true, 
He can do this, and we know of no one else 
who can. He is to the weary pilorim as a star 
in the night; and He satisfies our Innermost 
needs, our deepest wants and cravings*.” 

These Lectures are to be regarded by the 
reader, rather as suggestive of a mode of viewing 
the humanity of our Lord, than as exhausting 
or even attempting to exhaust the subject. The 
choice of materials, and the manner of using 
them, have of course been, to a considerable extent, 
influenced by the necessity of adapting them to 
the tone of pulpit discourses ; and this necessity, 
while it brings with it certain advantages, intro- 
duces also some difficulties in the treatment of 
almost any subject, 


H. G. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
December, 1856. 
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LECTURE I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Preached on Sunday April 6, 1856. 


Ss. JOHN I, 14. 


And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father,) full of grace and truth. 


HERE is a difficulty in the construction of LECT. a 

this passage, which our English Version? en- 
deavourg to clear up by putting the middle portion Dia 
of the verse in a parenthesis. Some of the best srctiono! 
commentators give their sanction to the course SeeNoter. 
which our translators have adopted; and we may 
therefore, perhaps, safely regard the Evangelist as eo 
in the text announcing the doctrine, that Zhe — ne ¢ lal lu 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of. 7 
grace and truth, and throwing in at the same if 
time the parenthetical remark, We beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father. 

Now supposing that the verse has come into §. John’s 
our hands as S. John wrote it, and that the view ues 
of its construction taken by the English translation Nile age 
is the true one, these questions become worthy of )7P vir, 
consideration,— With what special view was the 
verse written? what thoughts were those, which, 
passing through the mind of S. John, led him to 
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interrupt the orderly course of his exposition of 
the doctrine of the Word made flesh? is it possi- 
ble for us so to put ourselves in the place of the 
Evangelist, as to enter into the feelings, with 
which, at the risk of obscurity, he thus stepped 
aside to testify to the glory of the only begotten 
Son? And further, may we not hope, that, if we 
succeed in doing this, we shall gain our reward, by 
participating with S. John in the vision of that 
divine glory ? 

Of course it may be said in general, that the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Word made the un- 
seen God visible to mortal eyes, and so enabled 
mankind to see, as they had never seen before, 
the glory of God. So it is that S. Paul speaks 
of the light, or rather the lighting up, of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. So also we read of Christ as the image 
of the invisible God, the express image of His 


SeeNote2, person. So likewise S. Chrysostom in comment- 


ing upon the text, observes, “If men could not 
bear to look upon the glorified face of Moses, how 
should we who are made of the dust of the earth 
endure the unveiled Godhead, and the light which 
is unapproachable even to the inhabitants of Hea- 
ven?” And 8. Augustine has a fine passage in 
which he exclaims, “The birth of Christ was an 
eye-salve to purge our eyes, and enable us to see 
His majesty in His humility. The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us: He purged our 
eyes; and what was the consequence? We beheld 
His glory.” Doubtless this is all true: indeed 
there is no truth which lies more thoroughly at 
the foundation of the Christian religion, none 
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which it is more necessary to apprehend, in order pxor 
to obtain an intelligible view of our relation to God 
and our true position as His redeemed creatures, 
than that which teaches us, that He who dwells in 
light inaccessible came near to us in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that the invisible God be-s. John 
came visible to us in human form, that. He whom” ” 
to know is life eternal taught us by human lipss. Jom 
those things which concern our peace. Neverthe *”" * 
less you will perceive, that this interpretation of 
the text does not quite answer the questions which 
I just now propounded; it does not tell us why 
S. John expressed himself as he did; it does not . 
account for that peculiar structure of the passage, 
which we may well regard as expressing the 
thoughts that were passing in the mind of the 
Evangelist at the moment when he penned the 
words. 

It seems to me, that the answer to those ques- 7 bbs dee 


e of 
tions will not be hard to find, if we remember that eee 


S, John was’an eye-witness,—indeed the most in- might be 
timate and highly favoured of all eye-witnesses,— f°°"" 
of the life of Christ; and if we consider how the * J°™ 
great truth of the sojourn of the Eternal Word 

upon earth in human flesh was likely to affect his 

mind, in connexion with the equally great truth 

of the Godhead of the same Eternal Word, with 

which his Gospel opens. S. John, differing in this 

as in other respects from the first three Evan- 
gelists, begins the history of the life of Christ, not 

with His manifestation in human flesh, but with 

high doctrine concerning His divine nature, with =. 
the assertion of His creative power, of His relation s. Jom i. 
to the human race as the life and the light of them * * 

B2 
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Several 
facts in the 
Lord’s life 
specially 
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all: then he tells us of the mission of this divine 
person into the world,—how He came to His own, 
and how His own rejected Him: and lastly, he 
sums up the doctrine concerning the Word, with 
the distinct but mysterious sentence, The Word 
was made flesh: and as the Evangelist wrote the 
sentence, containing in four words the essential 
mystery of Godliness, the whole history of the life 
of Christ would flash upon his mind: he would 
remember how in a hundred ways He whom he 
had known in the flesh, and of whose actual 
humanity he could not doubt, had shewn Himself 
to be more glorious than other sons of men; he 
would feel impelled to testify, that a doctrine, 
which might appear startling to others, did not 
appear startling to him; he would be anxious to 
make men perceive, that this doctrine concerning 
the being of Jesus Christ had in it nothing of the 
nature of an apotheosis, but that contrariwise he 
who had known Jesus Christ more intimately than 
any other man was able to declare, that in the 
days of His flesh His disciples had seen the gleams 
of that glory, which was now published as the 
foundation of the faith of the Church. And thus 
it seems intelligible, how that in giving the plainest 
expression possible to the greatest of mysteries, — 
and defining by human language the stupendous 
doctrine of divine condescension, 8. John might 
be anxious, in the remembrance of all he had seen 
and heard, to throw in without delay his own per- 
sonal testimony, we beheld His glory. 

And if this be correct as a general view of the 
spirit of the passage, we shall probably not be 
wrong in supposing that{there would be several 
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facts, which would stand out with peculiar promi- Lect. 
nence before 8. John’s mind, when he thought of —* 
the glory of the divine Word, as manifested in the Se0tve 
human life of Jesus Christ. 

a } He might probably have in mind (for exam- The Trans- 
ple) that vision which was granted to S. Peter, *#™™ 
S. James, and himself, when the Lord was trans- 
figured on the Mount. He who had been taken 

apart by Christ, and had seen the fashion of his 8. Lukeix. 
Lord’s visage changed, so as to shine bright as the ” 
light, and His raiment to become white and glis- 
tering,—that visage, which was so marred more Isaiah ti. 
than any man, made for the while fairer than the + 
fairest, and those poor garments changed for the 
vesture of angels,—he who had witnessed (whether 

in the body, or out of the body,) such a trans- 
figuration as this, might well say, that even in the 

midst of His humiliation the glory of the Incar- 

nate Word had been seen by him. 

(2)Or again, the Evangelist might have in his the mira. 
thoughts those works of wonder, and at the same “* 
time of mercy, whereby the Lord had given evi- 

dence from time to time of the advent of a new 
power into the world. He might remember, how 

the blind had received their sight, how the deaf 

had been made to hear, how the sick had been 
healed, and the lepers cleansed, nay, how the dead 

had risen up as if from sleep when bid to do so by 

the voice of Christ; he who had witnessed for the 

space of three years and more such works as these 

must have been blind indeed, if the veil of human 

flesh had quite prevented him from recognising 

the glory, which was ever manifesting itself forth 

in acts of divine goodness and power. 
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LECT. (3) Or still further, it may be that in using such 
I language as that of the text, S. John had reference 
The Resur to those two great events, to which the mind of 
Ascension. any disciple who was taunted with worshipping a 
crucified Lord would instinctively turn, namely, 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. We can 
easily understand how the patent fact of the cruci- 
fixion should have appeared to those, who knew no 
more of Christ, to have reduced His claims to an 
absurdity, how the cross should have proved a 
Cor. i. stumblingblock to one class of minds and folly to 
Ae another,—there is nothing to surprise us in this,— 
but the death of their Master would imply to His 
disciples no destruction of the faith, because they 
knew that He who was dead and buried rose again 
from the dead, and ascended into Heaven. And 
how could S. John above all, who had been first of 
8. John xx. the disciples at the empty sepulchre, and had been 
= one of the company from whose presence the Lord 
was taken up,—how could he fail to testify, that 
however much the weakness of human flesh, the 
acknowledged truth that Jesus Christ had died, 
might seem to Jews and Greeks a fatal obstacle to 
the faith, it was very different with those who had 
beheld the glory of Christ, declared to be the only 
begotten Son by the Resurrection from the dead 

es and the Ascension to the right-hand of God ? 
The gen- I conclude therefore, that, if we consider some 
the Lora’s few only of the events of our Saviour’s life, which 
eects Were Within the circle of S. John’s personal know- 


suggestive 
Bf the text ledge, we shall be able to give a very probable 
special explanation of the train of thought, which was 

"passing through his mind when he indited the 


words of the text. But I think also, that, inde- 
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pendently of any special outcomings of divine Lc. 
power and majesty, such as those to which I have _— 
alluded, a disciple who knew as much of the Lord 
as did S. John would feel himself justified in say- 
ing, that in the retrospect he perceived a revelation 
of the glory of the only begotten Son in the whole 
tone and tenour of the Saviour’s life. He might — 
say,—I have myself witnessed such things as 
declare to me beyond all doubt the divine majesty 
of Christ; to me this evidence is beyond all ques- 
tion; but there is a kind of evidence, which I value 
even beyond that of the reminiscences of the more 
marvellous features of the Lord’s sojourn amongst 
us,—which I value more, just because it is not 
peculiar to myself, but is the common property of 
all believers in all ages,—and this evidence is that 
which arises from the general review of His whole 
life, from observing His ordinary quite as much as 
His extraordinary works; from watching His deal- 
ings with His fellow men, and from noting how 
that, when He chiefly exhibited proof of human 
love and human feeling, there was ever the indica- 
tion of something more. Now if indeed daily and 
familiar intercourse with the Lord during the time 
of His ministry did leave this impression strongly 
imprinted upon S. John’s mind, that a glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father belonged of 
divine right to Him,—if it was neither false nor 
blasphemous for the Evangelist to say of the 
Jewish Carpenter, that he and his fellows who had 
consorted with Him upon earth had seen the divine 
glory ever shewing itself in His words and deeds, 
—then we may well ask ourselves, whether the 
contemplation of the Lord’s life in the pages of the 
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Lect. Gospels may not do for humble souls in these days 

* the same thing which the society of Christ did in 

the days of His flesh,—whether it may not be 

possible for those, who are willing to walk with 

Christ and to watch Him reverently, and to sit at 

His feet and hear His words, to echo the language 

of S. John, and say: Truly this is human flesh, 

-* and yet we can behold His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father. 

The sub- Such a question leads me to explain the special 


ject of the a : : . elas 
Lectures. Purpose, which I have had in view in pointing out 


sien how it appears to me conceivable, that S. John 
Plaine’. might have been led, by reflection upon the general 
tone and tenour of the Lord’s life, to perceive in it 
the effulgence of the divine glory. My purpose has 
been to exhibit the mode of viewing the Lord’s 
life, which has been attributed to S. John, as the 
Seeremark central principle of the Course of Lectures, or Ser- 
ees mons, which it is my duty to commence to-day. If 
couse: T should describe the subject, which I propose for 
the Course, by a single title, I should speak of it 
as THE GLORY OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN OF THE 
FATHER SEEN IN THE Manuoop or Curist. What 
has been already said may supply a hint as to the 
manner, in which it will be my effort to develope 
the subject. I shall bear in mind the effect pro- 
duced upon S. John by the knowledge which he 
had of the Lord’s life; and I shall bear in mind also, 
that for all practical purposes we are in as favour- 
able a situation as S. John. The pages of the four 
Gospels are open before us; there we have the 
picture of a life; the general features of it are 
clear and unmistakeable ; and conclusions drawn 
from these general features are as safe for us, as 
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they were for the Apostles themselves. For by uct. 
the nature of the case our conclusions will not“ 
depend upon any minute criticism; we can even 
afford to give up much of the history without in 
any way affecting the strength of the argument ; See Note. 
and there will in reality be many portions of our 
Lord’s life which I shall not bring under review ; 
not, however, because I think that their truth has 
been shaken by attacks either ancient or modern, 

but because it is the most obviously historical por- 
tions, the most manifestly unmythical, the most 
human of His actions, the simplest tales of His 
ordinary life, the most homely scenes in which we 

can find Him present, that will bring out most 
clearly those points upon which the argument 
depends. I wish to shew, that in contemplating a 
true picture of the Word made flesh, we shall ever 
behold a glory which no mere flesh can have ; and 

I am sure, that he who thus regards the life of 
Christ will have laid the best foundation possible 

for the right reception of those portions of the 
history, which are in the most ineffable degree 
mysterious; he, who has beheld the glory of God 
shining forth from the manhood of Christ, will 
perceive, that Christ is still consistently human, 
even when He most appears to be divine. 

For certainly, in the present age, the history of Import 
the Lord’s life upon earth is the real battle-field of oe 
the Christian faith. Ifa Christian preacher be 
to do what he can to strengthen his brethren, who Landis ies 
may be ready to fall under temptations to unbelief, 
he can hardly fail to direct attention to the reality gee Note4. 
and to the meaning of the recorded life of Christ: 
other sources of religious difficulty there will be, 
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tect. both subjective and objective, but by far the most 
* important will (as I believe) be found at the pre- 





sent epoch in the character of the Gospel narra- 
tives: this it is, which has been assailed with 
various weapons by successive schools of opponents; 
and although the emptiness of the methods adopted 
by some of these schools is now universally ad- 
mitted, and the failure of the most recent is consi- 
dered by many to be at length established, still 
there can be no doubt concerning the fact that the 
antichristian effect of the attacks is by no means 
at an end. The mythical theory of our Lord’s life 
may be acknowledged by scholars to be untenable, 
but the acknowledgment by no means Wipes out 
all the mischief produced by the fact of that life 
having been treated as mythical: to bring the 
foundations of the faith into question, and to sup- 
port the movement with a great show of philo- 
sophy and learning and scholarship, will of neces- 
sity do something for the cause of unbelief, even if 
the ultimate result be the raising up of Christian 
champions and the firmer establishment of the 
truth. It is easier to sow tares, than when once 
sown to root them up: but this we are bound to 
remember, that trials of faith have belonged to all 
ages of the Church Militant, and that if we have 
now to contend for the reality of the facts of the 
Lord’s life, we are only brought back after 1800 
years to the position of the apologists of Apostolic 
times; the causes of unbelief were different then 
from now, and the mode of proof, namely, that of 
martyrdom sealed with blood, was different too ; 
but in both cases the point asserted is this, that 
the glory of God can be adequately seen in the 
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manhood of Christ, and that they have truth and LEcrT. 
reason on their side, who accord to their crucified _ 
Master the worship due to the Supreme God. 

Now, of course it may be said, that criticism How ob- 
ought to be met by criticism, that if arguments the truth 
be given for supposing the Gospels unauthentic, ei 
arguments should be produced in order to prove ee 
the contrary. And this in a certain sense is true; 
and not only true, but the course indicated is that 
which has been abundantly acted upon. We are SeeNotes. 
told, for example, that when Strauss had written 
his now well-known Life of Jesus, and the question 
was raised whether such a book should be allowed 
to see the light, Neander advised that no attempt 
should be made to counteract the work by violence, 
and he wrote another life himself; thus opposing 
criticism to criticism, and learning to learning, and 
shewing in how very different a manner the same 
documents may present themselves to different 
minds in many respects circumstanced alike. The 
pulpit, however, is no place for this method of 
dealing with the subject, even if the preacher have 
the necessary qualifications for the work: he must 
look for a more suitable method, and will have no 
difficulty in finding one: for I am persuaded, that 
whatever may be the estimate formed of the pre- 
ponderance of scholarship and critical acumen and 
philosophical insight for or against the truth of 
the Gospels, the great practical question with the 
enormous majority of thinking men will be this— 
What picture after all do these Gospels give me of 
the character of Jesus Christ? is the person whom 
they represent to me one, whom I can love as a 
brother, and yet can loyally worship? is the Christ 
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LEcT. of my childhood, at the mention of whose human 
‘__ Name I was taught to bow my head, one before 
_ whom as a man I can reverently bend my knees? 
_ is the Christ of the Gospels adequate to sustain 
| the place, which the Church has ever assigned to 
‘ Him? In fact can I say, when I have studied the 
record of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and traced 
the footsteps which He has left upon the earth,— 
Verily this is bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh, nevertheless I can behold His glory, and it is 

the glory as of the only begotten of the Father? 
This I propose then to give in this present Course of 
ee Lectures a series of contemplations or studies of 
sevice ote the Lord’s life. Our standing point will be His 
ie "* real and essential humanity; the point, to which 
our attention will be chiefly directed, will be the 
constant shining forth from the very heart of this 
humanity of a glory which we recognise as divine. 
Connexion And, as it may help to illustrate the subject, I will 
thinset Observe, that a certain continuity of purpose will 
Come" be found to connect this Course of Lectures with 
that delivered by me last year. Then I dwelt 
chiefly upon the divine nature of our Lord, that 
fulness of His Godhead which constitutes the 
corner-stone of the Catholic Church; I considered 
various doctrines and their ever accompanying 
difficulties in the light of this great central truth; 
and we found (as I conceive) that the assumption 
of this truth did so illuminate the whole cycle of 
Christian facts and doctrines and mysteries, as to 
recommend the truth itself, and all the corollaries 
which follow from it, in a very striking manner to 
our earnest adoption. Thus we began (so to speak) 
with the contemplation of Christ in His majesty ; 
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we attempted in the light of that Word, who was LrcT. 
in the beginning with God, and who was God, in ss 
whom is light, and who is Himself the Light of the ease 
world,—we attempted in the light of His glory to 
examine some points which seemed dark and mys- 
terious: now contrariwise we begin with Christ 
in His weakness, Christ in His true and perfect . 
manhood; we pass over the opening verses of 
S. John’s Gospel, in which the Evangelist utters 
such wondrous things of the divine majesty of the 
Word, and we start from the text, which tells us 
that the same Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. Christ the Light of the world, as the 
only begotten Son, in all the majesty of the Nicene 
definition of His Godhead, was the guiding prin- 
ciple of my former course; in the present, Christ 
the Light of the world will be no less our guide, but 
it will be Christ in His weakness and weariness, 
Christ in human relations and human submission 
and human friendships, Christ praying, Christ in 
agony, Christ dying upon the cross; and my aim 
will be to produce this result, that having thus 
contemplated Christ in His essential humanity we 
may feel constrained to say, Nevertheless we can 
behold His glory, and it is a glory which shines 
forth from none save the only begotten of the 
Father. 

I believe, Christian brethren, that such a re- The true 


sult as this is not only possible, but the natural Hones 


conclusion from the premises, when the Gospel tee 
history is contemplated in a spirit of humility and 
reverence. I do not deny it to be necessary that 
the history of our Saviour’s life should be treated 


as a matter for critical investigation; but I am 
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LEcT. gure, that a Life of Christ, whether written for the 
e purpose of proving that the Gospels are a bundle 
of fables, or for the purpose of refuting such a view 
of their character, can have little value as an in- 
strument for producing the great practical result of 
moulding the life of the reader upon the model of 
SeeNotes. that divine life. It is not “The Life of Jesus, | 
critically handled,” which will produce a great 
moral influence upon a world dead in trespasses 
and sins, or which will convert the heart, and sanc- 
tify the conduct; but “The Life of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,” the Great Exemplar, 
treated (as Jeremy Taylor treated it,) as the cyclo- 
peedia of divine knowledge, the pattern of human 
holiness, the universal lesson-book for those whom 
God would educate for Heaven. So it was that 
Jeremy Taylor found in the life of Christ texts for 
sermons upon all human duties, suggestions of 
prayers for all graces and virtues, warnings for all 
temptations and against all sins; with him each 
word is a lesson, each act a homily, every accident 
a suggestion, and all turned to profit by supplica- 
_ tions for the divine blessing. Thus in the Cir- 
Jeremy cumceision there is a warning “to be strict in our 
Works, duties, and sparing in the rights of privil d 
Works, f paring in the rights of privilege an 
x ye dispensation ;” in the disputation with the doctors 
Td B50.) the consignation of this truth, “that they who 
mean to be doctors and teach others, must, in their 
first accesses and degrees of discipline, learn of 
those, whom God and public order hath set over 
p-147- us, in the mysteries of religion;’ in the conduct of 
Joseph towards Mary, “a rule for our deportment 
towards erring and lapsed persons, that we entreat 
p.15. them with meekness, and pity, and fear ;” in the ex- 





; 
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ample of the Blessed Virgin Mother, a condemna- Lecr. 
tion of “those softnesses and unnatural rejections 
of children, which are popular up to a custom and 
fashion, even where no necessities of nature or just 
reason can make excuse;” in Herod’s misappre- p. 3:- 
hension of the character of the king born in Beth- 
lehem, an occasion of giving a warning to the 
Church, “against being sedulous in acquiring great 
temporalities and putting princes in jealousy, and 
states into cares for securities, lest all the temporal 
should run into ecclesiastical possession ;” and so p. 136. 
on indefinitely. I speak of such things as these 
being found in the life of Christ by Jeremy Taylor, 
not because it requires genius such as his to arrive 
at the treasures of wisdom which that life contains, 
but because he has left us a glorious specimen of 
the manner, in which Gospel history should be , 
studied by those, who desire by the study of it to ~ 
grow in grace as well as in the knowledge of J eSUS 2 Pet. it 
Christ. No, Christian brethren, far be it from me’ 
to represent it as a work for high genius to study 
aright the human history of our blessed Lord; 
rather is this its great excellence, and a mark of : 
its divine reality, that simple men can listen to 
His words and say, Never man spake like thas man, 8. pee 
even when Chief Priests and Rulers and Doctors * 
of the Law cannot be brought to believe. 

Hence, therefore, I have thought, that I shall 
be able to discharge the duties laid upon me, as at 
the same time a Lecturer concerning the truth of 
our holy religion, and a Preacher to a congregation, 
with the large majority of whom the practical ques- 
tions, raised by the world the flesh and the devil, 
are of more urgent moment than any speculative 
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difficulties regarding the certainty of the Catholic 
faith, by making my sermons to consist of a series 
of contemplations of the life of the Lord upon 
earth. I shall endeavour to choose for the most 
part those portions of His life, which (if I may 
so speak) are the most human, those in which 
His blood-relationship to ourselves shines forth the 
most conspicuously, those which are the most mani- 
festly free from all suspicion of having been my- 
thicized by admiring followers, anxious to sink the 
human in the divine; and if it be found, as Ll 
trust it may, that such a method of proceeding 
tends to manifest in a striking manner the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father, it is no more than 
ought to be expected by those who observe the 


‘spirit of the Christian dispensation: God hath 


chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are de- 
spised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are. And so, 
when God would declare to mankind in the clearest 
manner the greatness and glory of His divine 
being, He declared it by the birth of Jesus Christ; 
when He would shew how much nearer He is to 
us than philosophers have dreamed, how thoroughly 
the cares and labours of men are regarded by Him 
who is about our paths and spies out our ways, 
how utterly unworthy and untrue are all Stoical or 
Epicurean conceptions of His character in old times 


and all Deistical or Pantheistical views in modern, 


He did so by walking in Palestine, as a poor man 
compassed by infirmity, and sympathising with the 
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sorrows of His brethren; and when He would de- tect. 
monstrate His tender love towards mankind, and —* _ 
make men believe that He willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that all should be converted 
and live, the proof which He gave was the death 
of Christ upon the cross. In conduct such as this, 
admitted to be very different from what the wisdom 
of man might have devised, but declared by Scrip- 
ture to be in actual fact the conduct of God to- 
wards mankind, and acknowledged by the Church 
to be the most glorious exhibition of the divine 
character, is to be seen the spirit of the Christian 
dispensation; and therefore it is in the details of 
this conduct, in the life and deeds of Jesus,Christ, 
that the manifestation of God’s glory must be 
sought ; he who believes in Jesus Christ will not 
think of seeking it elsewhere, and even he who 
doubts and wavers may take this for a certain 
truth, that if the glory of God is to be found any- 
where in the form of a distinct revelation, here 
and nowhere else is it to be found. . 

Nor is the subject, which is thus brought under Connexion 
our notice, without a suitable connexion with the ce 
present season of our ecclesiastical year. This is °***™ 
the season of the mysterious forty days,—that in- 
terval between the Resurrection and the Ascension, 
of which we know little, but of which we do know 
this, that the Lord took occasion in such interviews 
as He then had with His disciples, to enlighten 
their minds, and open to them the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. You will remember that inter- 
view which the Lord had with two of the disciples 
whom He joined in their walk to Emmaus, and to 8. Luke 
whom He became known in the breaking of bread ; Tae 
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and you will remember that the subject of His 
discourse with them was, that Christ ought to have 
suffered and to have entered into His glory: stunned 
as they were by the blow which extinguished all 
their hopes, even they who had conversed with 
Him in the days of His flesh, and had heard His 
words, and seen His miracles, could not keep up 
their courage, when they saw their Master expire 
upon the cross,—anything short of that might 
have been supportable, any humiliation and shame 
and weakness might have formed only the more 
striking preface to the ultimate manifestation of 
His power,—but death seemed beyond their calcu- 
lation, and the bright expectations of the redemp- 
tion of Israel and the coming of the kingdom of 
Heaven, were all lost in the darkness which came 
upon the earth when Jesus Christ died. In those 
forty days, however, the disciples were led in a 
wonderful manner to review their experience and 
their conclusions; in fact, the great stumbling- 
block of the death upon the cross, was at once re- 
moved by His appearance among them in the flesh 
again,—so undeniably Himself too, the hands and 
side marked with the wounds, Himself in His very 
personal identity;—it was time indeed to review 
their conclusions; and the review, He Himself 
being the teacher, soon changed their despon- 
dency into confidence, their sorrow into joy, them- 
selves from trembling disciples and broken-hearted 
mourners of a Master who was dead, into Apostles 
and Martyrs of a crucified and risen Lord. I need 
not say in how new and bright a light all the facts 
of Christ’s life would appear to the disciples, when 
contemplated during those forty days, and com- 
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mented upon by the Lord Himself; how emphati- Lxct. 
cally it may be asserted of this portion of the a 
sojourn of the Word made flesh, that the disciples 
beheld His glory, the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father; but I wish to remark, that the review of 
the Lord’s life, which in the nature of things occu- 
pied the minds of the first disciples, may very well 
occupy our own, and that we may believe that He, 
who enlightened their minds by His personal pre- 
sence, will be no less really present in these days 
with humble souls who desire to behold His glory. 
That Christ is thus really present in His Trials of 
Church it would be impiety to doubt; that He oa 
does really manifest His glory to the hearts of 
His disciples, causing men in these days to en- 
dorse all that the Apostles have said concerning 
the revelation of the wisdom and goodness and 
love of God, we can only question by question- 
ing the most solemn confessions of honest and 
good men; but on the other hand it is to be 
fully admitted, that the confession of Christ is 
not now, any more than it was in primitive times, 
so nearly universal, as to take away all trial of 
faith. The immediate disciples of the Lord went 
forth into the world and preached Christ cruci- 
fied; and when they did so, they found that that 
which seemed to them the power and wisdom 
of God struck upon the outward ears of men 
as the extreme of folly: and when men became 
more acquainted with the preaching, and had 
time to examine the facts and the arguments, 
still there were abundance of persons, and those 
not the merely ignorant nor the merely depraved, 
but thoughtful men and philosophers, who were 
C2 
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ready to taunt the Christians with their Creed, 
and to speak of that, which was to them the 
sacred symbol of redemption, as the most incredi- 
ble of all absurdities: the offense of the cross im 
fact had not ceased, it has not ceased now, pro- 
bably it never will cease until Christ comes again. 
Therefore if we find that there are those, who in 
the history of the Word made flesh are unable 
to see the glory of the only begotten Son,—if 
we find that it is possible for learned men 
to devote their energies to theology, and to 
conclude by reducing to emptiness all the sub- 
stantial verities, which the creeds proclaim and 
which simple Christians hold most dear,—we 
must be content to regard such phenomena as 
trials of our own faith; we may not be able to 
account for them precisely by any theory; we may 
think some theories propounded upon the subject 
to be hard and cruel; we may fear lest the notion 
of faith being a peculiar gift flashed into the soul 
by the power of God should seem to destroy 
human responsibility, and yet we may feel bound 
to confess the operation of the Spirit of Him who 
hides from the wise and prudent that which He 
reveals to babes, and to acknowledge that if we 
ourselves know anything of Christ as we ought to 


know, it is not flesh and blood that has revealed it 


S. Matt. 
Soph UE 


to us, but our Father who is in heaven: we must 
be content then, to regard such phenomena as trials 
of our faith, and must be thankful if in the midst 
of such trials we are able to testify, that the eyes 
of our own inmost hearts have beheld the glory of 
the only begotten Son. Yea, Christian brethren, 
the trial of our faith is this, in the midst of all 
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strifes and divisions and cries of JLo, here is LECT. 


Christ, or Lo, He is there,—all objection to the 
teaching of the Gospel arising from mere worldli- 
ness,—all oppositions of science falsely so called, 
Deism, Rationalism, Pantheism, Mythicism, or 
what not,—all wild speculations tending to make 
the objective truths of divine revelation subser- 
vient to the guesses of those who would pass for 
philosophers,—all attempts to substitute for the 





faith once delivered to the saints an absolute reli- See Notes. 


gion, or in reality a religion formed by each man 
for himself out of that which he troweth to be 
true,—the trial of our faith is, I say, in the midst 
of all such causes tending to confuse our vision, to 
keep our eyes so steadily fixed and so purged from 
the mist of this lower world, that we may be 
indeed able to see the glory of God in the man- 
hood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Lastly, let me be permitted to remind you, Concw- 


sion, 


that the way chosen by the wisdom of God for the 
manifestation of His glory to the world may teach 
us, that speculative difficulties which may lie in 
the way of Christians cannot wholly be removed 
by speculation or reasoning or contemplation. The 
glory of God has been chiefly manifested to man- 
kind in a human life, in the earnest practical self- 
denying character of Him, who could say—for 
Christ did say so,—I came not to do My own 
will. And as it is by the examination of this life 
that we can chiefly hope to understand divine 
mysteries, so it is by the imitation of it that we 
can chiefly hope to make the knowledge of such 
mysteries penetrate below the surface of our minds. 
For indeed a man may read about Christ, and may 
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tect. admit in all honesty the marvellous revolution 
I which His Gospel has brought about in the world, 
—nay, he may even construct a philosophy of 
religion, and may make Jesus Christ the centre of 
it,—and yet after all he may know nothing as he 
ought to know; it was not by such a process as 
this that S. John learned to write the words of the 
text; S. John followed his Master in His daily 
walk, watched with Him, prayed with Him, went 
about with Him doing good, caught something of 
His character, learned from Him perhaps more 
thoroughly than any other disciple the great lesson 
of love, and so it was that he was able to under- 
The road stand doctrine and to penetrate mysteries. The 
Pome same path of practical holiness, and love, and duty 
of God. ig open to us all; it is the king’s highway, which is 
free alike to majesty and beggary, to the maturity 

of age and the simplicity of childhood, to those 

whose life is spent in the constant effort to increase 
knowledge and those who know little beside the 

great truth that God does not wish them to perish 

—it is in fact the one road by which men can 

follow Christ, and can reach Heaven, and can see 

God. May God, of His infinite mercy, grant us 


all grace to walk in it! ro ( 4 oe 
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LECTURE IL. 


CHRIST A CHILD AND A BOY. 


’ Preached Sunday, April 13, 1856. 


S. LUKE IL. 52. 


Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man. 


PROPOSE in this Lecture to contemplate the yxor, 
childhood and boyhood of our blessed Lord. _™ 
I wish to examine such peeps as the Evangelical Childhood 


history gives us into the period of His life preced- hood of 


ing His public ministry, and to consider how far sie 
the effect of the examination may be the strength- aseral 
ening of the impression, that, while in Jesus 
Christ we cannot fail in virtue of our human in- 
stincts to recognise true human flesh, we cannot 

fail at the same time to behold a glory as of the 

only begotten of the Father. 

There is, perhaps, no portion of the history in Thehistory 
which we are more likely to find proofs of genuine ry a 
human nature, because there is none in which cag 
there are (from the necessity of the case) such }on's 
opportunities for the exhibition of human weak- nature. 
ness: indeed we might possibly have imagined, 
that it would have been more conducive to the 
illustration of the glory of Christ to have intro- 


duced Him to us at once in full manhood as does 
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Lect. §, Mark, or to have inaugurated His advent with 
_** the enunciation of high doctrine concerning the 


divine Word as does S. John,—to have made the 
second Adam in this respect a parallel to the first, 


Heb. vii. 3. stepping forth upon the earth (as it were) without 


father, without mother, without descent, a new image 
of God, a new head of the human race. Never- 
theless, it will probably be seen on closer examina- 
tion to have been in reality more suitable to the 


Gen.iii. 15. character of Him, who was emphatically the seed of 


Divine 


the woman, whose claim to our love was not so 
much His essential Majesty as His willingness to 
be made like unto us His brethren in all things 
except sin, that we should know something of His 
human birth and His early days, and the preface 
to His public ministry. To know something, I say; 


wisdom of 


this exhi. for indeed, the more we consider the point, the 


bition. 


more surely we shall be led to the conclusion, that 
the kind of insight which S. Luke has given us 
into the childhood of Christ,—telling us (as he 
does) something, but not all,—preserving a few 
| cardinal facts, but not satisfying unlimited curi- 
osity,—permitting us to take a glance now and 
then, but neither pretending to give a continuous 
history, nor apologising as an historian for the 
omission,—is far better, than a more detailed narra- 
tive would have been, for all the great purposes of 
Christ’s Church. Of course, as humble Christians 
we may safely conclude, that the manner in which 
the tale is told is better than any other manner 
would have been, because it is that which God - 
has in fact chosen for the purpose of revealing the 
Gospel to us; but, independently of such consider- 
ations, I believe that any one, who thinks upon the 
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great ends of the Gospel history, who remembers Ect. 
that the ministry of Christ is the portion of a 
His life in which we are most vitally concerned, 

and yet that it is necessary for us to be able to 
regard Him as truly one of our race, not only in 

the strength of manhood, but in the weakness of 
infancy and the growth of boyhood,—any one who 
thus thinks will be led to appreciate that divine 
wisdom, which, without gratifying any mischievous 
curiosity, has enabled us through the record of 

S. Luke to see the manger in which the holy child 

was laid, to note His obedience to the Law, His 
presentation in the Temple as a child, His obedi- 
ence to His parents as a boy. 

Hence we may look upon the narratives con- Ce 
tained in the second chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel, the Lec- 
as amongst the most precious contributions made Mae ace 
by that Evangelist to the spiritual edification of Ae 
Christ?s Church: and in the remarks which I am ™y- 
about to make, I shall confine myself exclusively 
to that chapter. By so doing I shall leave out of 
sight the one contribution which S. Matthew has 
made to the Gospel of the Lord’s infancy ; but I 
have considered that there is a certain unity and 
completeness of character in §. Luke’s narrative, 
which for our special purpose would be injured, 
rather than otherwise, by an addition from any 
other source; moreover the history of the adora- 
tion of the Magi, though highly instructive when sec Notes. 
seen from its own point of view, does not bring” ’* * 
into prominence the doctrine of the Lord’s perfect 
humanity, which in S. Luke’s Gospel is so obvious, 
and, for our present purpose, so important a 


feature. 





a 
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LECT. I am of course aware, that by a certain school 
"of critics, the history of the Lord’s infancy and boy- 
8. Luke's hood is regarded as belonging to the region of the 


account of 


the Lord’s mythical. Iam also aware, that arguments have 
childhood 


nee been adduced in favour of the historical character 
See Note. of the narrative, the force of which it would seem 
ia hard to evade, except for those with whom the 
mythical character of the Gospels is a foregone 
conclusion. I shall not, however, further enter 
into the question here than to remark, that to my 
own mind nothing is more striking than the con- 
trast in which the childhood according to S. Luke 
stands with those tales which we know to be 
merely legendary,—that the whole narrative seems 
to me full of internal evidence of having come 
direct from her, who alone knew the whole truth, 
and who with genuine mother’s feelings treasured 
up, and pondered in her heart, all the actions and 
words of her child, and the accidents of His early 
life,—and that it is difficult to imagine a tale much 
more different than the second chapter of S. Luke, 
from anything which could have been devised by 
Christians after the mother of our Lord had gone 
to her rest. . 
toe tieh Moreover it may be right to remind you, that 
of 8. Luke in dealing with any history which comes from the 
van should pen of S. Luke we are dealing with the work of 
ae a writer, whose profession of careful accuracy we 
happen to have singular means of testing. I take 
it to be admitted on all hands, that the author of 
S. Luke’s Gospel is also the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles; and therefore any argument which 
establishes the fact, that this latter book is what 


it pretends to be, namely, the work of a man 
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thoroughly cognisant of the events which he re- Lect. 
cords, does in reality at the same time sustain 
the character of the former. Now with regard to See Note 
the Acts of the Apostles, we have two very re- aK 
markable sources of internal evidence ; one, which 
has been developed so skilfully by Paley, depend- 
ing upon the undesigned coincidences with the 
Epistles of S. Paul, and with which I may fairly 
assume that the greater part of this congregation 
are familiar ; the other, which has been developed 
no less skilfully by a more recent hand, depending 
upon the fact of our being able to detect in one 
particular portion of the history a degree of accu- 
racy so very striking, as to stamp upon the whole a 
high character for truth. The ground of this latter 
argument is the narrative of that voyage and ship- 
wreck of S. Paul, in which it would appear that 
S. Luke himself shared: all the circumstances of 
this voyage are given, the winds that blew, the 
lands that were passed by or touched, the manner 
of working the ship, the character of the gale to 
which the catastrophe was due, the minutest details 
of the wreck ; and if at this distance of time there 
had been a difficulty in demonstrating the consis- 
tency of the history, and in shewing how all its 
parts agree with the localities, in which certain 
changes might in the lapse of eighteen centuries 
very possibly have taken place, it is manifest that it 
would have been rash to have thrown discredit upon 
the writer solely on this ground ; moreover, a gale 
and a shipwreck might very well be taken as an apo- 
logy, if a writer, accurate under ordinary circum- 
stances, should under conditions so full of pertur- 
bation and terror fall somewhat short of his usual 
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exactness in the observation of facts; but if we 


_™ find on the other hand, that even in this critical 


8. Luke i. 
3h 


Coloss. iv. 
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The cha- 


racter con- 


firmed by 
internal 
evidence. 


See Note 
12. 


case the writer can never once be caught tripping, 
his whole narrative susceptible in the present day 
of the most precise verification, then we have 
remarkable and unexceptionable evidence, that 
the author is not only a truthful man, but a very 
keen and observant too,—a man upon whose assu- - 
rance we may very confidently rely, if upon any 
other occasion he gives us a recital of facts, of the 
truth of which he is himself thoroughly assured. 
Tt is thus that the case stands with regard to S. 
Luke, regarded simply in the light of an historian ; 
and therefore, when I find him prefacing his Gospel 
with the declaration, that he had had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first, and im- 
plying that he had taken pains to ascertain his 
materials from eyewitnesses, I feel that we are 
dealing with one, who, on merely human grounds, 
has a right to be believed; and that we are not 
concerned with a shadowy collection of early Chris- 
tian traditions, gathered we know not how nor by 
whom, but with the historical testimony of Luke 
the beloved physician, who stands out before us in 
distinct personality as the friend and companion of 
S. Paul. 

Thus much I have thought it right to premise 
—and I trust my remarks will not be misunder- 
stood — concerning the character of S. Luke’s 
Gospel; very striking evidence of a purely internal 
kind might be added, if such addition were re- 
quired; but what has been already advanced will 
be abundantly sufficient for the purpose which I 
have had in view. I think that we are in danger 
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in these days of losing sight, under the names LECT. 
of first, second, and third Gospels, of the indivi- 
duality of S. Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke; == 
this is mischievous under all circumstances, and in 

the case with which I am now more immediately 
concerned it is quite destructive of the desired 

effect. Hence I have suggested an argument well 
calculated as I conceive to impress upon practical 
English minds a sense of S. Luke’s personality as 

an historian, and of his singular historical accuracy ; 

and, under the influence of this impression, I now 
proceed to the examination of those details of our 

Lord’s infancy, which the second chapter of his 
Gospel contains. 

(1) The circumstances of our Lord’s birth will (Gace 
claim our first attention. We find Joseph and the Lord's 
! Mary brought from Nazareth to Bethlehem by the ea ii. 
action of an imperial decree. There is no hint that *~* 
they went there because Christ was to be born in 
Bethlehem, or that any prophecy was fulfilled when 
Christ was born there; it is what we call in com- 
mon language an accident, but in reality like many 
other accidents a link in the chain of God’s pro- 
vidence, that Mary is compelled to journey to a 
distant village at a time, when, under ordinary 
circumstances, she would have been least likely to 
have left her home. While in Bethlehem the 
days are accomplished that she should be delivered, vv. 6 7. 
and she brings forth a Son: and the inn is filled 
with richer guests, Joseph and Mary can find no 
room in it, and therefore the child is laid in a 
manger. It would be hard to find a simpler tale of 
a birth, one bearing more thoroughly the mark of 
having come from the mother herself, and one less 
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tect, likely to have resulted by any process of gradual 
1 invention from a theory of what Christ’s birth 
ought to have been. It is the plainest.strmg of 
historical facts, in which the great announcement 

of S. John, The Word was made flesh, could 
conceivably have been embodied: and yet even 

here we have occasion to add with S. John, We 

beheld His glory; ordinary as the events of the 
Nativity were, yet there was something extraordi- 

nary: human as were its circumstances, yet the 

divine made itself visible: shepherds came into 

S. Luke i. Bethlehem from the hills to seek the child, and to 
: tell wondrous things as to what they had heard and 
seen concerning Him; I do not enter into any 
discussion of their vision, because I wish to make 

my remarks independent of any particular view of 

See Note its character: doubtless a vision of angels is a 
“ thing not capable of description in the same way 
in which a merely mundane event is capable of 

being described; doubtless any attempt of a 
painter to realise upon canvass the picture which 

S. Luke has drawn would only result in a con- 
ventional representation; but it may be asserted 
beyond all doubt, that shepherds came to seek the 

young child, that they described themselves as 
divinely guided to seek Him, and that they uttered 

some very mysterious things concerning Him 

which His Mother laid up in her heart. It would 

be idle to attempt to analyse accurately the manner 

in which the divine intimations were given to the 
shepherds,—whether in the body or out of the 

body, possibly (like S. Paul) they might not know 
themselves, and therefore little knowledge is attain- 

able by us,—it is enough for us that S. Luke has 
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given us a description of the vision at once striking LECT. 
distinct and beautiful, and doubtless as exact as” 
human language will allow. But that the infant 
Jesus was adored by shepherds from the hills, and 
great things spoken concerning Him while there 
was nothing in His outward circumstances to mark 
His royal blood, this is a point which cannot be 
questioned, without questioning the truthfulness of 
the witness upon whose authority S. Luke has 
given us the history. Thus, while in the manger- 
cradle we see the type of the humiliation of Christ, 
we recognise in the adoration of the shepherds a_ | 

hint of the glory of the only begotten Son. 

(2) The history of the birth and the adoration (2) The Cir- 
of the shepherds is followed by that of the Cir- S. Luke 
cumcision, and the giving to our Saviour of His” 
human Name. An event this, which has been 
rightly seized upon by the Church as occupying a is Note 
larger space in the history of human redemption 
than might have been concluded from the few lines 
devoted to it by S. Luke; indeed it required only 
a few lines to inform us of a circumstance, which, 
even if it had not been mentioned at all, we might 
have assumed to be true of our Lord as being a 
Jewish child; and if S. Luke had not received this 
portion of his Gospel from the Virgin Mother her- 
self, one can easily imagine that he might have 
told his tale more after the manner of S. Matthew, 
who simply records that the child was called s. mats. i. 
Jesus. But, when we remember that circumcision ** 
was the sign of a covenant, that it was a mark of 
belonging to a people to whom God had specially 
revealed Himself, and that the very existence of 
such a pledge of election was a testimony to the 
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otherwise reprobate condition of the race, we shall 


T  see in His submission to the rite a strong link 





S. Matt. 
iil. 14. 


ver. I5. 


in the chain of evidence borne to the perfect 
humanity of the Lord. The same view would 
naturally occur to any one having a due perception 
of the greatness of Christ, which occurred to 
S. John Baptist when the Lord presented Himself 
as a candidate for the baptism of repentance ; 
there seems to be a contradiction involved in the 
very terms of the application; so S. John thought ; 
how could He, the Great one who was to come, 
need a washing of repentance? and how could He, 
who was the Great Revealer of God, consistently 
submit to the outward and visible sign of a cove- 
nant, which proclaimed the truth that God had re- 
vealed Himself to the seed of Abraham? The 
Lord’s answer to S. John,—Suffer it to be so now, 
must be deemed a sufficient answer in both 
cases; and, while it fails to clear up all the difficulty, 
it cannot but impress upon us the strong character 
of the testimony thus borne to the thorough 
humanity of the Lord. I wish to observe however, 
as especially connected with our present subject, 
that although S. Luke records so simply and 
briefly the circumcision of Christ, relating the 
event precisely as it would be related by a mother 
speaking of the infancy of an only child, in which 
events ordinary to other persons are not ordinary 
to her, still even here the divine glory flashes upon 
us. S. Luke cannot tell us of the human name 
being given to Christ, without throwing in the re- 
mark, that the Name was in this case no merely 
human Name, but one given by God Himeelf : 


S. Luke ii. . ‘ 
ee His Name was called Jesus, which was so named, 
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of the Angel before He was conceived in the womb, LECT. 
—and so we may say, that in the story of the Cir- 
cumcision we see the shadowing forth of those two 
opposite truths of the Gospel, that the Name of 
Jesus should be one of reproach and scorn, and yet 
that it should be above every human name, so that 
at it alone the knees of things in Heaven, and Phil ii. ro. 
things in earth, and things under the earth, should be 
permitted and commanded to bow. 
(3) Next comes the presentation in the Tem- (3) The 


presenta- 


ple. The Virgin mother must purify herself ac- ton in the 
cording to the law, as any other Jewish woman: gs, near 
the immaculate conception of her child gives no *?~** 
exemption from this. The poor man’s sacrifice 
too, the pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons, Levit. xi. 
must be offered for the redemption of the first- Soe Note 
born, although that firstborn be He by whom all ** 
others are to be redeemed. In this case, as in that 
of the Circumcision, we might probably have taken 
for granted that the requirements of the Law 
would be satisfied; but in this case there were 
special reasons for recording the ‘circumstances, 
which had no existence in the other. For indeed 
there were some special circumstances to be re- 
corded: Joseph and Mary took the infant to the 
Temple without form, or ostentation of presenting 
a child different from ordinary; there was no crowd 
to receive them, no unusual respect paid to them: 
but there was an old man there, who, taking the s, Luke ii. 
babe in his arms, blessed God that he had been ***” 
permitted to see that day, and uttered a hymn 
which has been chanted daily by the Church for 
centuries, ag one of the best expressions she can 
find of her thankfulness for the gift of a Saviour. 

D 
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This old man however did not speak as one elated 
beyond measure with the thought of a deliverer 
raised up for his country; he spoke indeed of the 
glory of God’s people Tsrael, but he spoke of the 
child as a light to lighten the Gentiles as well. His 
words moreover were a strange mixture of exul- 
tation and sorrow; and, while blessing God that his 
eyes had been permitted to see His salvation, he 
did not hesitate to describe the child as a sign to be 
spoken against, and to sadden the mother’s heart by 
telling her of a sword which should pierce through 
her own soul. ©. Luke further tells us, that an aged 
woman who was in the Temple joined the company, 
and spoke concerning the infant in the same strain. 
This was the ceremony of the presentation of Christ 
in the Temple, and when all was performed that 
religion required, the Holy Family went down 
again to Nazareth and lived there in obscurity as 
before. Now the full grandeur of this scene is then 
only perceived, when we regard it in the light 
thrown back by it upon ancient prophecy. One of 
the portions of:Seripture appointed to be read upon 
the Feast of the Purification suggests to us,—and 
indeed we might very well have come to the con- 
clusion for ourselves, —that the history of which I 
have been speaking contains the event which a 
prophet foretold, when he declared, that the Lord 
should suddenly come to His Temple. If we 
keep this promise in mind, and put ourselves 
in the position of those who were waiting for 
such a manifestation of the majesty of God, as 
should cause the second Temple, though outwardly 
so inferior in richness and beauty, to eclipse in essen- 
tial glory that Temple which Solomon raised, and 
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upon which all earthly treasures were lavished, we LECT. 
shall be struck with the majestic simplicity of the 7 
event in which the expectations were fulfilled ; the 
outward fact being the presentation of an infant, 
the inward truth being the advent to His own 
Temple of the Lord God Himself. But the point 
upon which my subject chiefly requires me to 
lay stress is this, that the story of the Presen- 
tation illustrates in the most striking manner 
that great principle, in virtue of which the glory 
of the Eternal Son ever made itself visible through 
the human nature which He had assumed: the 
circumstances of it so thoroughly human, the 
tale (if I may so speak) so natural and homely 
and unadorned, so completely bearing the marks 
of having come from the memory of her, who, 
treasuring up (as we are told she did) all indi- 
cations of the real character of her Son, was not 
likely to forget the occasion when she heard Him 
spoken of in the Temple as the Light of the Gen- 
tiles and the glory of Israel,—still less likely to 
forget the darker intimations of trouble, coming 
both upon Him and upon herself. But by what- 
ever agency the story has been preserved, there it 
stands in homely simplicity upon the page of 
S. Luke’s Gospel, and it illustrates in a very emi- 
nent degree the manner in which, even during 
the infancy of Christ, the glory of God glim- 
mered for the eyes of a few chosen witnesses 
through the tabernacle of His human flesh. 
(4) A blank of twelve years, according to (4) The 


S. Luke’s history, follows the Presentation in the dene 
; iuiats . . salem at 
- Temple. One single incident is then given,—an twelve 


. ° . ° . ° . . i 
incident beautiful and instructive in itself, and Jy.” 


D2 
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very applicable to the subject which we have in 


hand. The parents of Jesus, as the Evangelist 


3. ukeii, here calls them,—and on good authority, seeing 


41, 42. 


ver. 49. 


See Note 
Wife 


ver. 43. 


that the Lord upon this occasion recognised them 
both in that relation,—the parents of Jesus, when 
He was twelve years old, took Him up with them 
to Jerusalem to the Feast of the Passover. There 
is nothing extraordinary in this, for the Passover 
was the great Feast of the Jews, and Jesus Christ 
was a Jew; indeed, there is no conclusive reason for 
asserting, that this was the first Passover which the 
Lord had attended; possibly it may be mentioned 
to the exclusion of others, on account of the fore- 
shadowing of His public Ministry of which it sup- 
plied the occasion. Nor is there anything extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance of our Lord’s delay 
in Jerusalem ; it might have been true of another 
child; had He afterwards appeared as a great 
teacher and nothing more, this incident of His 
childhood might very well have been remembered, 
and brought to light, and exhibited as an indica- 
tion that even in those early days He gave promise 
of His future eminence. In fact, omitting one 
circumstance, the tale in no respects transcends 
ordinary experience: the child missed, the parents’ 
alarm, the return to Jerusalem, the search for Him 
in the city, the discovery of Him in the Temple 
with the doctors, the reproach of the Mother, the 
submission and return of the Son,—all these cir- 
cumstances, constituting as they do a tale of deep 
interest and one which could in no wise have 
passed from the Mother’s mind, do yet contain 
no single feature which is not purely human, and 
which does not commend itself to the mind of 
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the reader as such. Indeed the lesson of filial suxor, 


obedience which the story conveys, the honour __ 


done by Christ to the great sacred bond of hu- 
man society, is of itself sufficient to declare the 
completeness of the testimony which is given to 
the human character and human feelings of the 
Lord. But there is one sentence which flashes 
a new light upon the history: one sentence which 
differences it from anything that could have been 
reported of the life of any other man: it is that 
sentence which our Lord spoke to His Mother, 
and which not understanding at the time she laid 


t 
| 


i 


up and kept in her heart: How is i that yes. bhuke ii 


sought Me? wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father's business? Perhaps the words are more 
striking, if translated, as some think that they 


494 


ought to be, Wist ye not that I must be in My se See Note 


Father's house? But either way, the mysterious ™ 


reference to His Father, which His parents could 
not understand, and which we can, at once lifts 
the subject into a higher region,—a light flashes 
upon the darkness,—and we are left to reflect 
upon the apparent impossibility of a peep being 
afforded into even the childhood of Christ, with- 
out some ray of the divine glory breaking through 
the veil behind which His majesty for the most 
part lay concealed. 


(5) What was the condition of our Saviour’s (5 


5) ee 


life, in the interval between His return to Nazareth in wisdom 


public appearance when He began to be abou 


mystery these : it is obvious to ask questions con- 
cerning them, but the authentic record of Scripture 


after the disputation with the doctors, and His ee 
t* 8. Luke 
ili, 23. 


thirty years of age: ? Highteen years of very deep y 
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affords little help towards an answer: one passage 


_ 1 in S. Mark’s Gospel, in which the people of the 





S. Mark 
Wien 

See Note 
19. : 


L 
€ 


S. Luke ii. 


. 52. 


1 Cor. 1. 
24. 


Lord’s own country are represented as asking con- 
temptuously, Is not this the Carpenter ? seems to 
favour the tradition that He was employed in 
Joseph’s trade,—a tradition which the general pro- 
babilities of the case not a little confirm. So far 
however as 8. Luke is concerned, the veil which 
covers these years is not once lifted, and the only 
verse referring to the period is that which I have 
already quoted for a text, and which contains lan- 
guage very remarkable. The interval between 
boyhood and manhood is bridged over by the as- 
sertion of 8. Luke, that Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man. 
These words express, so far as the Evangelist has 
attempted to express it, the law of growth or de- 
velopment, according to which Jesus grew to be 
aman: they may easily be passed over by a care- 
less reader, as simply equivalent to the assertion, 
that after a youth of purity and holiness and cha- 
rity the Lord attained to man’s estate: but it is 
obvious to any one who considers the matter, that 
there is more in the words than this; and we can- 
not feel surprise, if language which treats of the 
law of Christ's human development should be seen 
to involve difficulties, as soon as we endeavour to 
discuss what it really means. For the Evangelist 
speaks not only of a growth in stature, but of a 
growth in wisdom; and it is clear, that for those, 
who, holding the Catholic doctrine of the being 
of our Lord, believe Him to have been Him- 
self the very power and wisdom of God incar- 
nate, the notion of a growth in wisdom involves a 
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difficulty for the intellect of no ordinary magnitude; LEcrT. 
and we cannot wonder, that this passage should 
have been seized upon as of first-rate importance 
in the great Arian controversy,—the Arians main- See Note 
taining, that He could not be very God who was 
said to grow in wisdom, the Catholics explaining 
S. Luke’s language as seemed to them best, and 
perhaps not always in a manner quite satisfactory. 

I do not propose to criticise the explanations which 
have been given, but rather to remark upon the 
fact, that S. Luke should not have hesitated to 
conclude such a chapter with such a verse, that he 
should have brought the Gospel of the Infancy to 

a close with words, which, whatever be the right 
mode of dealing with the difficulty suggested by 
them, certainly declare in the most marvellous 
manner the human nature of Christ. In whatever 
way we may think it possible to explain the co- 
existence of divine perfection and human growth, 
certainly there are before us words of Scripture 
predicating in some sense mental growth of the 
Incarnate Son. The force of the language cannot 
be evaded ; and for myself I would say, that I 
feel no desire or temptation to evade it; on the 
other hand, I cling to it as conveying a precious 
truth; I acknowledge the mystery which it con- 
tains, but it seems to me that while it acts as a 
dark shadow to throw out the lights of the pic- 
ture, causing the glimmerings of a divine glory 
which we have observed to sparkle forth with 
a new brightness, it is at the same time one of 
the most blessed assurances that Holy Scripture 
contains of the perfect humanity of the Word 
made flesh. 
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Thus we arrive at the end of the notices, which 
S. Luke has preserved, of our Lord's childhood 
‘and boyhood and youth; and the general review 
of those notices seems to be well calculated to sug- 
gest answers to certain questions, which I now pro- 
ceed to propound. In the first place, does not the 
history bear very clear marks of having come from 
one who, beyond all others, was able to testify to 
the truth of the facts which she had witnessed and 
which she had laid up in her heart,—the clearest 
marks of containing the genuine reminiscences of 
one, who knowing the truth desired to record it,— 
the mother seen in almost every verse? In the 
next place, whatever may be the right answer to 
this first question, taking the story simply as it 
stands, admitting it as its own evidence, is there 
any appearance of our having before us a tale 
invented for the purpose of making the early 
history of the Lord agree with the character after- 
wards assigned to Him,—would such a tale have 
been as simple, as human,—would the one anecdote - 
of boyhood have been an example of obedience,—in 
fact, are the tales of the Apocryphal Gospels any- 
thing like this? But in the third place and chiefly, 
while the predominating character of the history is 
purely human,—while the instinct of our own human 
hearts tells us as we read, that we are perusing 
the tale of the childhood of one who was of the 
same nature and blood with ourselves,—is there not 
at the same time a constant scintillation of a divine 
element, so mingled with the human that it cannot 
be separated, manifestly not a mere addition but a 
part of the original picture? Of course it is possi- 
ble that men should have the history before them, 
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and yet not come to the conclusions which I desire 
to suggest ; it is possible, because men have done 
so; and it is no business of mine just now to exa- 
mine the conditions under which such erroneous 
conclusions are possible, nor to speculate as to the 
degree of moral blame which may attach to those 
who go wrong; but I would have you to consider 
the almost inconceivable difficulty of making a 
portrait of the Lord in His infancy, which shall be 
able for one moment to bear examination, without 
drawing from the life ; compare in fact S. Luke's 
portrait with others, even with those which have 
been drawn with the advantage of having S. Luke 
to copy from; you will remémber, for example, 
what Milton says of the boyhood of the Saviour, 
how he represents the Lord speaking of His young 
days, and saying, 
Victorious deeds 

Flamed in my heart, heroic acts ; one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke ; 

Then to subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 

Brute violence and proud tyrannick power, 

Till truth were freed and equity restored— 
—high resolves no doubt,—worthy of a hero, but 
only of a hero,—it is ourselves magnified, but only 
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196. 


magnified,—the peculiar element of S. Luke's pic- , 
ture is gone; the Lord Jesus has ceased in this | 


representation to be the Son of God, and therefore, 
in the emphatic sense of the phrase, He has ceased 
to be the Son of Man too. But look at S. Luke’s 
portrait ; see how in it are preserved the perfect 
lines of a human countenance, and at the same 
time the indications of a divine glory ; see how 
thoroughly it realises the idea of the stooping to 
human infirmity of one, who thought it no robbery to 
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be equal with God; and remember that it has sup- 

plied the marvellous conception of the Creator of 
the Universe in the person of a child in His 
mother’s arms, and that the holiest and most 
thoughtful have dwelt upon the conception with 
delight, and have found nothing in it revolting to 
their moral nature, nothing unworthy of their 
highest thoughts of God. 

Thus, Christian brethren, it appears to me, 
that the history of our Lord’s infancy, as we find it 
in S. Luke, has no unimportant place in the body 
of Christian evidences. As Christians we claim 
for our Lord a really divine character, while at the 
same time the truth of His humanity is equally 
precious and equally asserted; in the Nicene Creed 
we profess in the fullest and most unflinching man- 
ner the two sides of the great mystery ; and when 
we look from the Creed to the Gospels, we expect 
to see our faith realised in the words and deeds of 
a living man. Had we known the Creed first, and 
then had received the Gospels afterwards as a 
means of certifying those things wherein we had 
been instructed, we should (I think) have won- 
dered not a little how a human life could possibly 
have represented such a Creed ; if we had tried to 
imagine the life, we should probably, or rather 
surely, have failed grievously ; we should have 
devised for ourselves either a magician or a hero, 
not one whom we can love as a brother, and yet 
reverence as the express image of the unseen 
God: but if there be one portion of the life more 
than another, in which we should certainly have 
failed to imagine a series of actions worthy of 
Him whom we profess in the Creed, it would (I 
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think) have been the infancy; in the manhood 
we might possibly have mistaken the heroic for the 
divine, but to represent the Redeemer in the weak- 
ness and helplessness of childhood is a task which 
we could scarcely have looked upon without de- 
spair: hence, therefore, if the Gospel according to 
S. Luke gives a solution of the problem,—if we 
see in the notices which that Evangelist has re- 
corded nothing unworthy of the character of the 
Lord,—if we see the consistent assertion of a per- 
fect humanity, with just those sparklings forth of 
a divine glory which we might expect from our 
knowledge of His higher nature,—am I not right 
in assigning to S. Luke’s history of the infancy an 
important place in the body of Christian evi- 
dences ? 


LECT. 
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To exhibit the history of the infancy from this Practical 


i 


esson sug- 


point of view, that is, with reference to Christian gested. 


evidences, has been the main purpose of this 
Sermon: but I will not take leave of the sub- 
ject without observing, that even this early por- 
tion of our Lord’s life cannot be contemplated 
without the suggestion of important practical 
lessons. For it may be truly said, that we do 
not properly and fully see the glory of Christ 
shining forth from the tale of His childhood, un- 
less we gain from it the lesson of youthful purity 
and gentleness and submission, which it is mani- 
festly adapted in the most divine manner to teach. 
Christ was our example in this as in all other por- 
tions of His life: in all His patience and charity, 
and going about doing good, His Ministry to the 
souls and bodies of men, His wondrous self-sacri- 
fice, His humbling of Himself even to death upon 
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tect, the cross, He shewed us how we also ought to 
__' walk and to please God: but it is to be noted, that 
He did not wait until He arrived at manhood, thus 
to set a pattern of piety ; He sanctified childhood 
too; even then He humbled Himself; even then 
He magnified God’s Law. and made it honourable, 
and submitted to religious ordinances, and was 
found in the company of those eminent for learning 
and piety, and did not disdain parental control : 
-and so doing He has taught children and boys and 
young men, how they all ought to commence that 

' solemn business of life, which their Heavenly Fa- 
| ther has given them to do—how they must min- 
| ister unto God in their youth, and devote to Him 
the firstfruits of their faculties, and attend to com- 
\ mon duties, and hold their parents in honour,— 
and so lay the foundation of a faith which shall 

not be shaken, and of a life, which Christ in His 
mercy will be pleased to recognise, as at least a 
faint resemblance of His own, when He comes in 

the fulness of His glory to judge the living and © 

the dead. to( 4 | = 
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CHRIST PRAYING. 


Preached on Sunday, April 20, 1856. 


8. JOHN XVII. 24. 


Father, I will that they also, whom Thou hast given Me, be 
with Me where I am; that they may behold My glory, 
which Thou hast given Me: for Thou lovedst Me before 
the foundation of the world. 


F it were required that we should name the LECT. 
thing which beyond all others differences God’s 

human creatures from the rest of His creation, we = ‘oa 
might perhaps rightly refer to that instinct which 
leads us to pray to Him, and the deep-rooted feel- 
ing that we have of the acceptable character of 
prayer in His sight. In a condition of refined 
civilisation, men—possibly philosophers—may en- 
deavour to reason away the utility and the duty 
of prayer; they may apply the admitted truth of 
God’s knowledge of all our wants before we express 
them, not for the purpose of teaching us to avoid 
much babbling when we pray, as did our blessed 5 Matt. vi. 
- Lord, but for the purpose of rooting up the principle i: jth Barro- 
of prayer altogether. Men have done this and will ors 
probably continue to do it; and the simple man 
may be puzzled by their arguments; and yet the 
words of Christ, Ask, and it shall be given you; 8. Matt. 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be” ™ 
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opened unto you, will ever commend themselves so 
thoroughly to the instinct, or to that which is 
according to the true force of the terms the common 
sense, of mankind, that the logic which forbids 
them to pray would be ineffectual in practice, even 
if it were more difficult, than in fact it is, to answer 
the arguments in theory. 

“The soul of a Christian,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
“ig the house of God: ye are God's building, saith 
S. Paul; but the house of God is the house of 
prayer: and, therefore, prayer is the work of the 
soul, whose organs are intended for instruments of 
the divine praises ; and when every stop and pause 
of those instruments is but the conclusion of a col- 
lect, and every breathing is a prayer, then the body 
becomes a temple, and the soul is the sanctuary, 
and more private recess, and place of intercourse. 
Prayer is the great duty, and the great privilege of 
a Christian ; it is his intercourse with God, his 
sanctuary in trouble, his remedy for sins, his cure 
for griefs ...; and those things which God intends 
for us, we bring to ourselves by the mediation of 
holy prayers. Prayer is the ‘ascent of the mind 
to God, and a petitioning for such things as we 
need for our support and duty.’ It is an abstract 
and summary of Christian religion. Prayer is an 
act of religion and divine worship, confessing His 
power and His mercy ; it celebrates His attributes, 
and confesses His glories, and reveres His person, 
and implores His aid, and gives thanks for His 
blessings : it is an act. of humility, condescension, 
and dependence, expressed in the prostration of our 
bodies, and humiliation of our spirits: it is an act 
of charity, when we pray for others ; it is an act of 
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repentance, when it confesses and begs pardon for Lrcr. 
our sins, and exercises every grace ntbonditie othe 
design of the man, and the matter of the prayer. 
So that there will be less need to amass arguments 
to invite us to this duty; every part is an excel- 
lence, and every end of it is a blessing, and every 
design is a motive, and every need is an impulsive 
to this holy office. Let us but remember how 
many needs we have, at how cheap a rate we may 
obtain their remedies, and yet how honourable the 
employment is, to go to God with confidence, and 
to fetch our supplies with easiness and joy; and 
then, without further preface, we may address our- 
selves to the understanding of that duty, by which 
we imitate the employment of angels and beatified 
spirits, by which we ascend to God in spirit while 
we remain on earth, and God descends on earth 
while He yet resides in Heaven.” 

This noble passage is an eloquent commentary The exer- 
upon the assertion with which I opened this Ser- “@°f 


prayer de- 
mon, namely, that the exercise of prayer forms a ‘es man's 


principal distinction between man and the rest of tpt 
God’s creation. Regarding prayer as synonymous - i 
with worship, it may be said to raise man indefi- 
nitely above all other material inhabitants of this 
world, and to establish his kindred with those 
blessed spirits, whose privilege it is to worship 
unceasingly before the throne of God: but it is to 
be remarked, that taking prayer in its more re- 
_stricted sense as the offering up of petitions, the 
expression of wants and seeking for their supply, 
this holy exercise differences man at once from 
the brute creation below him, and from angels and 

Heb. xii, 
the spirits of just men made perfect above him. So 23. 
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LECT. far as our own reason, or the hints scattered in 

= Scripture, or the more concentrated light thrown 

Rev. vi. upon the subject in the book of Revelation, enable 

= us to peep into that world of which angels and 

saints are the inhabitants, we recognise the worship 

of Cod as the one unceasing occupation ; and the 

worship of God upon earth, worship in which the 

inhabitants of Heaven though unseen by us may 

perhaps be permitted to join, may rightly be re- 

garded as the great link between ourselves and 

those who see the face of God more nearly, or be- 

tween ourselves now and ourselves as we hope one 

day by the grace of God to be. But still the wor- 

ship of Heaven is different from our own in this, 

that it involves no expression of weakness and need, 

it has no petition for protection bodily or spiritual, 

it ig rather the outpouring of those feelings of love 

and wonder and gratitude, which are called forth 

by the fuller apprehension there granted of the 

goodness and wisdom and power of God. Hence, 

taking prayer not as synonymous with worship, 

but rather as expounded by our Lord’s words, 

s.Matt. Ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall find; 

viz mock, and it shall be opened wnto you,—the conclu- 

sion which I have enunciated is true, namely, that 

the privilege of prayer marks man’s spiritual posi- 

tion in God’s universe ; it differences him from the 

creatures below, and from the creatures above ; it 

is the symbol of the fact, that on the one hand he 

is infinitely higher than all other mundane works 

Ps, viii. . of God, and that he has been made on the other a 
little lower than the angels. 

Tmport- Now I have dwelt thus upon the nature of 


ance to be . : sae ' 
ateibuted prayer, and upon the relation which it implies as 
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subsisting between man and God, in order that we Ect. 
_may be led to attribute a proper value to that —"" 
which ought to be reckoned amongst the most {> ‘hefact 
wonderful facts of which this earth has been the P™yet. 
scene, namely, the fact of Jesus Christ praying. 
If the prayers of Christ had been entirely of that 
kind which belong to Heaven, that is to say, if 
they had consisted entirely of ascriptions of glory 
to God and sacrifices of praise and eucharistic 
acknowledgments, they would still have been most 
wonderful, when regarded in the light of the divine 
nature of the Lord. But I would have you to 
note, that the wonder goes far beyond this; the 
prayers of Jesus Christ were frequently in the 
truest sense petitions,—petitions too sometimes 
made with strong crying and tears, offered up in 
an agony of emotion, with every sign of human 
weakness. Give to prayer however broad or how- 
ever narrow a meaning you will, and still it will be 
found to contravene the very essence of the Gospel 
history to deny that Jesus Christ prayed. And 
hence, if prayer be, as I have endeavoured to 
represent it, one of the chief and most distinctive 
marks of humanity, then it must be right to con- 
clude that the prayers of Christ are an infallible 
proof of His human nature; if Christ truly prayed, 
then was He truly man; the weakness of infancy, 
the submission of boyhood, the growth in wisdom 
and stature, of which I spoke last Sunday, do not 
more clearly certify the humanity of Christ than 
the prayers of His riper years; indeed if any one, 
in a Docetic spirit, should endeavour to explain 
away the appearances of human nature in our 
Lord’s history into mere appearances, he would be 

E 
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able to deal much more plausibly with the pheno- 


TI. mena of the childhood than with that which I am 


The pray- 
ers of 

Christ de- 
clare His 
manhood. 


Phil. ii. 6. 


exhibiting to-day. However contrary it might be 
to the plain letter and spirit of the narrative, still 
one can imagine a person to suppose that the 
difference must have been, and therefore was, one 
of outward manifestation only between the child- 
hood and manhood of Him, with whom the 
strength of manhood is mere weakness and the 
wisdom of manhood mere folly; but it would be to 
insult the truthfulness of Christ, to maintain that 
He bent His knees in prayer before His Father, 
and uttered the most earnest and pathetic supplica- 
tions, and that He was but acting a part, and that 
His prayers were not real prayers after all. 

While therefore it is impossible to deny the 
extreme mystery involved in the fact, and the con- 
sequent extreme difficulty involved in the concep- 
tion, of a human prayer being offered up by Him 
who thought it no robbery to be equal with God, — 
while it is readily acknowledged, that the prayers 
of Christ bring out into fullest prominence that 
difficulty, which is presented to the human under- 
standing whenever it dwells upon His twofold. 
nature,—I would yet seize upon the fact of these 
prayers as one of the clearest demonstrations, that, 
whatever else may be true concerning the Lord, it 
may be without doubt affirmed of Him, that He 
was very Man. But not only so; the purpose of 
these Lectures is not merely to insist upon the 
genuine humanity, but rather to note how through 
all that was human in His life the glory of the 
only-begotten Son may be seen to shine. The 
Word was made flesh—true human flesh,—and 
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dwelt amongst us, and yet we may see His glory, LEoT. 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father; —"* 
this is the truth which I desire to illustrate, and {ft 
which (if I am not mistaken) is illustrated by His glory. 
Christ contemplated as praying, almost more than 

by any other view that can be taken of His 
manner of life upon earth. 

And forasmuch as the due effect of such con- This to be 
templation depends to a great extent upon the pieces 
examination of the particular instances, which have“? 
been recorded in the Gospels, I propose to call 
attention to some of these, and to endeavour to 
shew how thoroughly they bear out the character 
which I desire to attribute to them, and how well 
they support the conclusions which I desire to 
found upon them. 

Now in reviewing the examples of our Lord’s Thee» 
habit of prayer, which occur in the Gospels, it is to distia 
be observed, that, with reference to our present sie — 7 
purpose, they divide themselves into two classes, “**** 

In the first place, there are instances in which (1) There 
the human element of our Lord’s nature appears stances in 
(if I may so speak) to be exhibited in unmingled (eine 
purity,—instances, in which He would seem to °y's 
have bent His knees before the throne of His 
Father in Heaven precisely as we ourselves are 
commanded and encouraged to do the same, the 
incitement being the sense of need, the result 
grace from Heaven suited to the occasion. If it 
should appear to any one that so to speak of Christ 
is to derogate from His character as the Son of 
God, I would suggest, that, while we eschew all 
pretence of being able to fathom the mystery 
according to which such supplications became 
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(2) There 
are in- 
stances in 
which the 
divine 
glory is 
equally 
visible, 
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possible, we are equally bound to refrain from all 
attempts to explain away recorded facts, instigated 
by the fear of those facts coming into collision with 
a doctrine; if it be quite clear that the facts are 
recorded, let them be accepted in all their integrity ; 
and if we find ourselves compelled thus to confess 
truths apparently in conflict, let us remember that 
truths may be in harmony although we cannot 
demonstrate them to be so, and that many facts 
would probably be seen to be at one, if we pos- 
sessed the right point from which to view them, 
which at present we do not. 

But in the second place there are examples of 
Christ praying, in which, although the humanity 
appears in the very fact of the prayer, still another 
element makes itself quite as clearly perceived. 
And it is by taking these examples in conjunction 
with those of the former class, that we obtain the 
complete view, which the prayers of Christ ought to 


- present to our minds. It would not have been well 


First class 
of in- 
stances. 

S. Luke xi. 
I. 


for us to have had these instances only, for then we 
might perhaps have concluded, that prayer in the 
case of Christ was something different from what 
it ig in the case of ourselves; but when we have 
thoroughly filled our minds with the thought, that 
Christ prayed because He like ourselves was com- 
passed by infirmity, then we may with advantage 
contemplate the indications which are visible in 
His prayers of the glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father. 

Now perhaps the simplest exhibition of our 
Lord’s habit of prayer is that, which 8. Luke re- 
cords as the occasion of His giving His own prayer 
to His disciples. S. Luke tells us, that as He 
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was praying in a certain place, when He ceased, Lxct. 
one of His disciples said unto Him, Lord, teach us 
to pray, and that, in compliance with the request, 
the Lord gave that form of prayer which His 
disciples have ever since used. Moreover Christ 
followed up the subject by a general homily upon 
prayer, in which He urges the benefit of earnest- 
ness and constancy by reference to the results of 
importunity amongst ourselves, in which also He 
declares most emphatically that they who ask shall 
have, and in which lastly He appeals to our own 
conduct towards our children as the foundation of 
an argument @ fortiort in favour of the bounty of 
our Father who is in Heaven. All this, observe, 
is grounded upon the fact of Christ having been 
found by the disciples in the act of prayer Him- 
self; His own practice is avowedly the basis of His 
teaching; the disciples said, Lord, teach us to 
pray, because they had His own example to back 
their request ; and it would clearly be unreasonable 
to suppose, that the spiritual exercise in which He 
was Himself engaged was different in kind from 
that, which He solemnly enjoined upon them. 
Again, the same Evangelist tells us, thats. Luke 
upon a certain occasion Jesus went out into Cole 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer 
to God; and this night of supplication is connected 
in the most pointed manner with the work that 
followed it: When it was day, He called unto ver. 13. 
Him His disciples; and of them He chose twelve, 
whom also He named Apostles. So then it may be 
reasonably concluded, that it was this great work 
of choosing and ordaining those, who were “to 
serve in the sacred Ministry of His Church,” that 
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required the preface of a night of solitude and true 
Ember prayers. 

Or again, S. Mark gives us an example, which 
appears to represent the Lord’s ordinary practice, 
when he tells us that on the occasion of the visit 
to Simon’s house in the opening of the ministry, 
rising wp a great while before day, He went out, 
and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed: a practice which we see once more exem- 
plified in the circumstance which both S. Matthew 
and §. Mark relate, namely, that after feeding the 
five thousand in the wilderness, Christ sent the 
multitudes away and then went up into a mountan 
to pray: and when the evening was come, He was 
there alone. 

But there are more remarkable instances than 
these, and I will direct attention especially to two. 
The first is the prayer of intercession for S. Peter 
in the prospect of his being tempted to deny the 
Lord. Christ saw, as you will remember, the 
danger which threatened all the Apostles in conse- 
quence of His own approaching capture and trial : 
He expressed it in those remarkable words ad- 
dressed to Peter, but applicable to them all, 
Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have 
you that he may sift you as wheat: but, He added, 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not. I 
have prayed for thee;—Peter was in great spiritual 
danger, perhaps in as great danger as ever man 
was, for a man can scarcely be nearer perdition 
than when, having consorted with Christ for years, 
he declares with cursing and swearing that he 
knows Him not; and Christ knew this his danger, 
and we might have fancied that He who knew it 
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would certainly have guarded against it, and that Ect. 
to have promised His own protection would have 
been easy for Himself and enough for Peter : in- 
deed we might easily fancy many things in a case 
so entirely beyond human cognisance ; but we shall 
readily own that what our Lord thought it right to 
do was right; and what He actually did in this 
case of extreme urgency was to pray to His Father 
in Heaven, that S. Peter’s faith might not alto- 
gether fail. . 

The other instance of human supplication to §. Matt. 
which I desire to refer, is that which took place in S. Mark 
the Garden of Gethsemane on the eve of the Pas- S. Loke 
sion, This is the most wonderful of-all; partly ** ** 
because it was accompanied by such outward visi- 
ble signs of human weakness and agony ; partly 
because the boon which the Saviour demanded 
was not, and could not be, granted. Three of the 
Evangelists give us the history of this awful pass- 
age of the Lord’s life, as though it were one of its 
cardinal facts ; they agree in telling us, that. in the 
prospect of the passion He besought that the bitter 
cup might pass from Him, adding the condition, 

Not My will, but Thine be done; they all tell us of 
the horror which came upon Him; and one records 
the sweat as it were great drops of blood, which 
was the evidence of the intensity of the conflict 
within, and of the mental agony in which the 
prayer was made. Now it is impossible in reading 
this narrative not to feel, that we are reading of 
the conflict and agony of a man; Christ could not 
have prayed as He did, that is, with an earnestness 
of entreaty without parallel, for a boon which He 
knew could not be granted, but for which He felt 
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Himself nevertheless constrained to pray, unless 
the supplication had been the genuine utterance 
of a human heart : it may require much theological 
ingenuity to bring the conclusion into obvious har- 
mony with other.conclusions no less certainly true; 
but it would be to insult our Saviour in His agony, 
if we should read the recorded evidence of His 
weakness, and then say, that His solemn utter- 
ances were prayers only in semblance, and not in 
deed and in truth. Nor need we fear to press to 
the uttermost our belief in the human character of 
these prayers of Christ, when we are able to quote 
from Scripture a passage which speaks of Christ as 
one, who in the days of His flesh offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong-erying and tears, 
unto Him that was able to save Him from death. 
These then are examples of prayer offered up 
by Christ, in which (according to the expression 
already used) the human element of the Lord’s 
nature appears to be exhibited in unmingled 
purity. It might perhaps be remarked, with 
regard to the example last cited, that S. Luke tells 
us of an angel from Heaven strengthening Him; 
and it might be thought that this circumstance in- 
troduces into the story something of a superhuman 
element; a different conclusion will however be 
drawn by those who remember, that the angels are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to the 
heirs of salvation. But there are, as I have said, 
instances in which the prayers of Christ indicate 
something beyond and different from His hu- 
manity,—not casting a doubt upon His humanity, 
for prayers in their very nature cannot do this, but 
making visible nevertheless to those who have eyes 
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to see the glory of the only-begotten Son. And Lect. 
perhaps the first prayer which Christ is recorded to nie 
have uttered may be taken as our first illustration. 
Tt might be worthy of remark, but does not fall 
within the scope of our present subject, that 
although it is recorded of the Lord’s childhood 
that He was found in the Temple, that He was 
obedient to His parents, and that He grew in wis- 
dom, yet we know nothing whatever of His habits 
of devotion; but in the very beginning of His. 
Ministry we read that Jesus prayed. _S. Luke 
tells.us, that Jesus being baptized and praying, § Lukeiti 
the Heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost de” 
scended in a bodily shape like a dove upon Him, 
and a voice came from Heaven, which said, Thou 
art My beloved Son; in Thee I am well pleased. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the circumstances of 
this heavenly vision: however difficult, or even im- 
possible, it may be for us to realise precisely the 
character of the occurrence, certainly some out- 
ward sign was given to 8. John of the greatness of 
Him who had come to be baptized; and it was 
upon the evidence of what he then saw, that John . John i, 
thenceforth bare record, that Jesus was the Son of ™ 
God. The point however which it chiefly concerns 
me to press is, that this heavenly testimony fol- 
lowed upon a prayer of Christ ; and we may per- 
haps say, that we see in this case the normal 
effect of such prayers; they had power to open 
Heaven, and to bring down the Spirit from on 
high, and to obtain a recognition of Himself as the 
well-beloved Son, the only begotten of the Father, 

As S. Luke has recorded the first instance in 8. Luke 
Gospel history of a prayer offered by Christ, so it iets 
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is he, who has also recorded for us the last prayer 
which our Lord offered up on earth. The prayer 
was uttered while He was hanging upon the cross, 
and the burden of it was that God would pardon 
those who had been engaged in putting Him to 
death ; manifestly a remarkable prayer, regarded 
merely with reference to the spirit of heavenly 
charity which it breathed ; it was the most won- 


-derful of all comments upon His own precept to 


S. Matt. v. 


44: . 
Acts viii. 
60. 


His disciples to love their enemies and to pray for 
those who persecuted them; it taught the first 
martyr, when he was dying by the hands of a mob, 
to pray that the sin might not be laid to their 
charge; and it has impressed the duty of forgive- 
ness upon all who call themselves by Christ's name, 
so as all homilies written upon that duty could 
never have impressed it. But, with reference to 
our present subject, the remarkable feature of the 
prayer is the argument by which it was enforced; 
Christ prayed that His murderers might be for- 
given, not simply as doing an act of cruelty and 
injustice of which they were likely to be ashamed 
when it was done, but as men engaged in a work of 
which they did not know the real character and 
bearings,—men, who were doing more than they 
intended,—men, who imagined that they were 
crucifying one like themselves, and who were in 
fact crucifying the Son of God and putting Him to 
an open shame,—men, who, if they had been able 
for a moment to look through the veil of flesh, 
which hid the divinity of Christ, would have won- 
dered that the deed’ which they had done could be 
possible, and would have been horrified that they 
should have been the men to do it. This I con- 
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ceive to have been the force of the prayer, Lact. 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they ne 
do; at worst they had but sinned against the Son 

of Man, and therefore as ignorant of the full reach 

and scope of their offense Christ prayed that they 
might be forgiven; and the prayer was human, as 

all prayers must be, but it was backed by an argu- 
ment, which. takes us up into the region of the 
divine and gives us a hint of the hidden glory of 
Him, who was able before commending His spirit 

to God to offer up such a prayer. 

Thus the first and the last recorded prayer of. John 
Christ, equally, though in very different ways, illus- * “* 
trate the point with which I am now engaged; but 
perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
manner, in which the glory of Christ shines 
through His humanity in the act of prayer, is that 
which is contained in the chapter from which I 
have taken my text. The chapter may be re- 
garded as the prayer made by the Lord, in the 
character of High Priest of His Church, on 
approaching that dreadful altar upon which He 
was about to offer Himself up a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. It is manifest that a prayer 
uttered upon such an occasion is likely to give us 
glimpses more than ordinary of His divine being; 
it is difficult indeed to conceive of Christ opening 
His heart (if I may venture so to speak) to His 
Father in heaven, and not exhibiting something of 
the mystery of His godhead; and probably we 
should have seen this abundantly illustrated, if we 
had been permitted to know more of the spiritual 
exercises of Christ’s solitary hours of prayer; 
but certainly an occasion such as that just now 
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tect, indicated, the close of the Ministry, the eve of the 
__*"'_ Passion, would be one above others, upon which 


S. John 
xvii. 4. 
ver. 6, 
ver. 9. 


ver. 15. 


ver, 20. 


ver, 21. 


ver. 24. 


eer CO 


we might expect the utterances of the Lord to 
exhibit something of His essential glory. 1 need 
hardly say that the expectation is realised ; the 
prayer is that of a man, otherwise (as I have 
observed before) it would not be a prayer; it 
speaks of a work having been finished which was 
assigned by God to be done; it testifies that the 
great end of the Lord’s life has been to manifest to 
His disciples the Name of God; it makes petition 
for those disciples, as for men who are about to 
lose a friend and a guide, that they may be kept 
from the evil of the world, though not taken out 
of it; it makes further petition for all those who 
should believe in Him through their preaching, that 
they all may be one, and that their unity may be a 
testimony to the world of the truth of His Mission; 
finally it makes petition, that where He Himself is, 
there His disciples also may be permitted to be. 
Now this account of Christ's sacerdotal prayer, 
though obviously incomplete, is true as far as it 
goes: Christ did make the petitions of which I 
have spoken; and they were petitions, which a man 
might well make on leaving His friends and dis- 
ciples, and which it would be very affecting to 
those disciples to hear as they listened to them 
coming forth (as they did) with deep emotion from 
a full heart. But I wish you to observe, that this 
account of the prayer is not merely incomplete; 
taken by itself it gives not merely an incomplete, 
but a totally false view of the prayer, because it 
misses out those very features upon which its 
character chiefly depends; those human threads 
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which I have described doubtless run through it xxcr. 
from end to end; but there are others, which cross 
them, and are intertwined with them, and are no 

less part of the fabric, and which are not human 

but something very different: the warp may be 
human, the woof is divine: and no ingenuity can 
draw out the one, without altogether damaging the 
other, and destroying the texture of the whole. 
Thus, when Christ speaks of the knowledge of the 

true God being life eternal, He couples with the 
knowledge of God the knowledge of Jesus Christ s, Jonn 
whom He has sent; when He speaks of having *"* * 
finished His work on earth, He anticipates the 
return to a glory which He asserts that He had ver. s. 
with the Father before the world was; when He 
speaks of the disciples being chosen by God out of 

the world, He thinks it no robbery to add, all ver. 10. 
Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine; when He 
prays that the disciples may be one, He illustrates 

the unity for which He makes petition, by refer- 

ence to that which subsists between the Father wv.21, 22. 
and Himself; and, as if to answer the theological 
question which might arise from the comparison, 

He speaks of the members of the Church being 

one in us—the Father and Himself thus spoken of ver. 2r. 
as at least co-ordinate persons. But above all, when 

we come to the text, we find Christ praying for 

this as the prime blessing for His disciples, that 

they may be with Him where He is, that they may ver. 24. 
behold His glory, that they may be able in fact to 

see with open face that of which the most favoured 
‘saints have only an imperfect vision here. These 
portions of the prayer are, as I have said, consti- 
tuents of its very substance, and they point to 
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a superhuman glory, as belonging to Him who 
offered it, quite as distinctly as the other portions 
of the prayer testified, that it was the genuine 
utterance of a human heart. The question which 
must strike every careful reader of S. John’s 
Gospel is this, What, upon any other principles 
than those of the Catholic faith, am I to do with 
such a prayer! 

I apprehend that few persons in our own day 
would venture even to hint, that the utterances of 
Jesus Christ had anything in them of the nature of 
imposture. The only view, likely to be supported 
by intelligent persons, would be that, which repre- 
sents the writer of the Gospel as having embodied 
in his own phrases, that which according to the 
views entertained of Christ in after years it would 
seem probable that under the circumstances Christ 
would have spoken; and it must be admitted, that 
this is the best of heretical solutions, and probably 
indeed the only one which is at all capable of being 
made to look plausible. Of course if it can be 
shewn that the chapter in question is a genuine 
chapter of the book in which it is found, and the 
book itself the work of S. John the Apostle and 
companion of our Lord, the view of which I have 
spoken fades away and vanishes: it is not however 
in this manner that I wish to treat the subject; 
what I desire to do rather is to suggest the impos- 
sibility of any one, who was not recording what he 
had seen and heard of the Word of Life, producing 
a result so strange and mysterious, and yet so con- 
sistent and from the Catholic point of view so 
intelligible, as that which I have been endeavour- 
ing to exhibit. Let any one try to paint from his 
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imagination that which is not man, and he will sxc. 


infallibly paint a monster; let a writer, how inge- 


nious soever, deviate one jot from the human 
nature which he sees around him, and he may pro- 
duce a fairy tale, but his creations are of necessity 
beyond the circlé of human sympathy; and the 
marvellous thing, the thing to be pondered by any 
whose faith is wavering, is this, that the Gospels 
give us the life and deeds of one, whom beyond 
doubt we can love and with whom we can sym- 
pathise, hunian if ever there was humanity, giving 
(as I have endeavoured to shew to-day) the most 
convincing proof of His humanity possible by 
offering up His prayers to the Father of us all, and 
yet that there should be a glory shining through, 
which no other man ever exhibited,—a glory which 
does not eclipse His humanity, does not take away 
from us the sense of brotherhood, but rather makes 
us feel that our own nature is glorified in the 
divine manhood of the Word made flesh. It is 
easy to multiply miracles, and invent prodigies 
such as those with which the Apocryphal Gospels 
are filled, all tending in a certain way to set forth 
the superhuman character of Jesus Christ ; but to 
draw the picture of Him as a man of prayer, to 
represent Him in solemn communion with God, 


and especially to portray Him upon an occasion 


such as that on which I have been chiefly com- 
menting, to give us the words He uttered, and not 
to violate in any way the harmony of Catholic 
doctrine, not to hide His humanity, and yet not to 
insert anything unworthy of His divinity,—this I 
venture to think is so far from easy, that it is quite 
inconceivable that the picture could have been 
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Lect, drawn, except by one who had actually witnessed 
MI. that which he professes to record. 1 
The vision I have spoken of the seventeenth chapter of 
tloryofthe 8. John’s Gospel, as containing the most remark- 
Lord the able of all the exhibitions of the divinity of the - 
saints. Tord shining through His humanity in the act of 
prayer: and out of that chapter I have selected for . 
a text that verse, in which He prays that those 
given to Him by God may be with Him where 
He is, that they may behold His glory. I have 
chosen these words before others, because they 
seem so wonderfully to echo, while at the same 
time they intensify, the text of my first Lecture, m 
which S. John testifies that during the sojourn 
of the Incarnate Word upon earth those whom 
God had then given to Him did see His glory ; no 
doubt this vision constituted the joy and strength 
of §. John’s own life; his whole Gospel, his first 
Epistle, and the history which we have of him, 
shew how thoroughly the sense of the wonderful 
nature of what his eyes had seen had penetrated 
and saturated his inmost soul; and now IT would 
have you to observe, that the Lord makes it the 
subject of His most solemn petition, that the op- 
portunity of seeing completely what can at best be 
here seen only in part, of gazing with eyes un- 
veiled and in light perpetual upon that which it 
was permitted to the disciples in the days of His 
flesh to see flashing forth occasionally through the 
Tabernacle in which He dwelt, of being with Him 
so as to be enabled to enjoy His society more com- 
pletely and uninterruptedly than was ever granted 
to Saints upon earth,—that this privilege of being 
with Him and seeing His glory may be the reward 
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of His faithful disciples. There must be some ut- Lect. 
terly unspeakable joy in this beatific vision, which — 
occupied such a place in the prayer of our great 
high-priest : and a sorry change we should make, 
if we should be persuaded to put in the place of 
one, who could thus speak of the future companion- 
ship of His disciples with Himself, any of -those 
heretical inventions, which men have endeavoured 
either in ancient or modern times to substitute in 
the place of the Jesus Christ of the Gospels : but 
what I chiefly desire to remark concerning the pro- 
spect of being with Christ is this, that if ever those 
other words of S. John should seem to lose their 
force, if intellectual mists should threaten at any 
time to hide the glory of which the Evangelist 
speaks as visible in the human history of our Lord, 
then it may be well for us to remember, that the 
vision is here confessedly imperfect, and that He 
Himself once offered up a solemn prayer to God, 
that His disciples may be permitted to be with 
Him where He is, and to see the perfection of 
that glory, of which in this world-they have re- 
ceived at best but a few scattered rays. 

And, as I have been speaking in this Lecture Connexion 
of Christ manifesting forth His glory in the act of vaifosta- 
prayer, let me add one word in conclusion concern- iv"... 
ing the connexion of the act of prayer on our own glory with 
part with the manifestation in this world of the prayer. 
glory of Christ. I am bound (as I conceive) by the 
nature of my office to consider the case of those, 
to whose minds the light of Christ may have been 
threatened with an eclipse : and, indeed, I cannot 
on the one hand hold all fears of an eclipse of faith 
to be chimerical, nor dare I on the other treat all 
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tect. religious difficulties as simply culpable : he who has 
I. once witnessed the case of a man pure in life and 
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orthodox in faith, unsettled after all by speculative 
difficulties and robbed of the creed of his childhood 
by ingenious men, cannot in honesty or in charity 
adopt either the one course or the other. Hence, 
I feel constrained to acknowledge, and have ac- 
knowledged as some may think too frankly, the 
possibility of intellectual difficulties obscuring the 
vision of the glory of Christ ; I sincerely believe 
that such acknowledgment is a necessary pre-requi- 
site for affording any real assistance. Can any real 
assistance be found in the subject which we have 
been considering to-day—in the contemplation of 
Christ as a man of prayer? I do not pretend to 
prescribe an infallible cure for all cases of religious 
disease; but is it not true, that sometimes the 
phantoms which haunt a man in a book disappear 
when he falls upon his knees? are there not at 
least some idols, which break to pieces, when set 
up in the presence of the true God ? and may not 
eyes, to which the vision of Christ’s glory has been 


dimmed, be sometimes most speedily purged and 


restored by earnest application to Him, whose 
gracious will it is, that His disciples should enjoy 
His presence, and should behold His glory? In 
fact, may not a mind, which has been confused by 
speculation and harassed by doubts, sometimes 
recover its tone, by crying out to Him who loved 
us and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
—“O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of 
the world, grant us Thy peace” ? lo | 4\ & 
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CHRIST IN HIS HUMAN SYMPATHY. 
Preached on Sunday, April 27, 1856. 


~ §. JOHN XI. 35. 


Jesus wept. 


AN one can have read the Gospel according to LECT. 
S. John without noticing, and being much ~~’ 
struck by, the contrast which it presents to those po"™*** 
of S. Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke. Whatever pee 
may be the true theory of the mutual relation of andthe — 
the first three Gospels, every one readily admits synoptical 
that there is a relation: and whatever may be the ee 
cause of the distinction, every one as readily admits 

that there is a distinction between the first three 
Gospels and the fourth. These two theological 

facts have been brought into great prominence by 

the labours of modern scholars, and have been 

made more current than formerly by the use of 

that phraseology, which describes the works of the 

three earlier Evangelists as the three Synoptical 
Gospels. 

Concerning the distinct character of S. John’s The con- 
Gospel however, modern scholars have made no necdin 
discovery, for indeed there was no discovery to be 
made. The story, which we have from Eusebius, 
to the effect that S. John at the request of hig See Note 
disciples, and under divine influence, undertook to “* 
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write a Gospel, which, as distinguished from those 


already existing and to which he gave his sanction, 


should be emphatically spiritual, sufficiently de- 
clares (whether the story be true or not) the 
appreciation in early times of the peculiar cha- 
racter of S. John’s work; and the opinions given 
by the early fathers with regard to the special 
heresies which it was written to refute, whatever 
may be their value as opinions, at least prove as 
much as this, that it was recognised as possessing 
a character, and indicating a purpose, and mani- 
festing a spirit, peculiarly its own. That character, 
and purpose, and spirit, may be sufficiently seen 
from the opening of the book; whether S. John 
had in his mind the heresy of Cerinthus, or the 
errors of the Nicolaitans, or was led by the Holy 
Spirit to put upon record a protest against the 
heresies of all times, which should impugn the 
great foundation of the faith, the essential godhead 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, certainly no one can 
very easily question what doctrine was uppermost 
in the mind of him, who opens his Gospel not with 
the human tones of S. Matthew, S. Mark, and 
S, Luke, but with the oracular announcement, 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 


with God, and the Word was God. All things 


were made by Him. In Him was life. Hence if 
we require weapons, wherewith to fight the battle 
of God’s truth against those who would deny the 
divinity of Christ, it is to S. John’s Gospel that we 
should most readily look: if we wished to name a 
portion of the New Testament, of which it could 
be asserted, not merely that passages here and 
there implied or declared this weighty doctrine, 
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but that the whole substance and meaning of the = 
book depended upon it, we should almost certainly —_—— 
refer to this same Gospel : clear as it may be from 
the writings of the other Evangelists and Apostles, 
that the divine being of their Master was the 
foundation of their faith and hopes, still if there 
be a writing more thoroughly proof than others 
against Gnostic confusions and Arian diminutions 
of the full proportions of the Catholic faith, that 
writing would perhaps be allowed to be the Gospel 
according to S. John. 

And yet, S. John was hardly in a position, (if Te 
I may so express myself,) to compose a history of testify to 
his Master, which should exhibit exclusively, or Harare 
anything like exclusively, the divine side of His 7" 
being. S. John himself was one of the most signal 
proofs of the true human nature of the Lord: he — 
who could describe himself as that disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and who could thus testify from his 
personal knowledge and experience to the fact that 
the heart of Jesus was susceptible of the feeling of 
human friendship,—that, divine though He was, He 
yet had so thoroughly stooped to humanity as to be 
able to love one rather than another, and to be 
sensible of the impression made upon the heart by 
gentle behaviour and considerate kindness, and 
whatever chiefly endears a man to his fellows,—he 
who could do this could scarcely undertake to write 
a history of Christ’s sojourn upon earth without 
making it very manifest from his narrative that 
Christ had genuine human feelings; the doctrine 
that the Word was made flesh, would be to him 
no mere dogma of orthodox divinity ; it would 
be a truth in witness of which a thousand bright 
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personal reminiscences would start up in his mind ; 
he could as easily doubt his own identity, as allow 
his belief in the godhead of the eternal Word to rob 
him of the conviction, that He whom he had loved 
as a friend, by whom he had been loved in return, 
and in death adopted as a brother, was truly man, 
having not only a human voice and form, but 
a human heart; how could he, to whom was 
assigned the privilege of being nearest to Jesus at 
the last supper, listen to those false prophets and 
spirits of antichrist, who would not confess that 
Jesus Christ was come in the flesh? 

Hence it will not be deemed matter for astonish- 
ment, but rather a mark of consistency and inhe- 
rent propriety, if in that Gospel, which, according 
to the emblem by which S. John is known, soars 
upon the wings of an eagle above the level of the 
earth, and ever looks up to the bright light of hea- 
ven with open eye, we find some of the most striking 
indications of the genuine character of that human - 
flesh which the Word of God assumed. It may per- 
haps be said with truth, that S. John’s Gospel is not 
more remarkable for the emphasis with which it sets 
forth the truth of the Lord’s Godhead, than the dis- 
tinctness with which it sets forth the truth of His 
Manhood; nor in the early times of the Church 
was it at all more necessary to lay stress upon the 
one, than upon the other. In fact, no one of the 
other three Evangelists, except perhaps S. Luke, 
can in this respect be at all put in competition with 
S. John: undoubtedly S. Luke’s Gospel has a claim 
to such competition: the claim would be established 
by the mere fact of that Gospel alone containing a 
history of the infancy, and when dwelling upon the 
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mysteries of our Saviour’s early days I drew my Lect. 
materials entirely from 8. Luke: moreover there" _ 
is throughout the whole of the book an almost 
feminine gentleness, to be attributed, as I imagine, 
to the fact of the substance having been to some ex- | 

tent supplied by her, who almost certainly supplied 

the history of the childhood : the story of the peni- 

tent thief, for example, which brightens the pages 

of S. Luke’s Gospel and his only, might well have 

come from her who was almost alone at the foot of 8. John 
the cross, and therefore one of the few upon whose 
ears the confession of faith and the answer of mercy 

fell. Be this however as it may, certain it is that 

the human character of Christ is very conspicuous 

in S. Luke’s Gospel; and in any attempt to ex- 

hibit completely the indications of humanity which 

the Gospels supply, it would be impossible to pass 

over without notice those contributions which might 

be gathered from S. Luke. It is not from neces- 

sity therefore, but from choice, grounded upon con- Materials 


: . of this 
sideration of the peculiar footing upon which the Lecture 


Gospel of S. John stands, that I have determined deme 4 
to draw the materials of this Lecture exclusively 
from that Gospel: I wish to exhibit Christ in His 
human feelings, Christ sympathising; and I find 
upon examination, that those stories of the Lord’s 
life, which are peculiar to 8. John, those, which it 
may be supposed that upon a review of the facts 
recorded by the earlier evangelists he deemed it 
desirable to add to the history, do almost without 
exception bring prominently into notice the hu- 
man sympathies of Christ. I propose then to 
bring under your notice those indications of our 


Lord’s humanity, of which S. John’s Gospel is the 
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exclusive record, and amongst which, perhaps, the 
verse which I have quoted for a text contains the 
most striking ; and I shall endeavour to shew, that 
while we see in such indications a witness to 
S, John’s great assertion that The Word was 
made flesh, we shall find cause for adopting as 
our own the confession of the same Evangelist, 
We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father. 

(1) Notice as the first example the story of 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee. This is the 


earliest occasion upon which S. John represents 


our Lord as appearing in what may be called public 
life: and very remarkable it is that the appearance 
should be at a marriage, and that the Evangelist 
should take (as it were) the first opportunity of 
exhibiting the contrast which Christ Himself 
pointed out as existing between His own life and 
that of His forerunner ;—John the Baptist shun- 
ning the ordinary ways of human life, preaching 
repentance in the wilderness, clad in camel's hair, 
denying himself innocent comforts, setting an ex- 
ample of (though not indeed recommending to 
others) a life of extreme asceticism ;—Christ on the 
other hand finding the most natural field for His 
labours in the thickest thoroughfares of the world, 
joining in feasts, sanctifying society by His pre- 
sence, willing to receive hospitality ;—so that they 
who could not or would not see in His mode of life 
the wisdom of God, and recognise in the freedom 
with which He mixed with His fellows the truest 
marks of brotherhood, and learn from His example 
that to sympathise with men is the best way to in- 
fluence them and (it may be) to save them, were 
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able to find an excuse for their neglect of Christ in zor. 
caricaturing Him as a gluttonous man and a wine- — 
bibber, a friend of publacans and sinners. If, as as. Matt. 
tradition tells us, S. John was himself the bride-* '® 
groom at this marriage, there is little reason for 
wonder at the prominent place assigned to it 

in his Gospel; but the tradition is far more than see Note 
doubtful, and it remains for us as a point well *” 
worthy of deepest consideration, that the Evange- — 

list, who has in the first chapter of his Gospel so 
thoroughly justified the title sometimes applied to 

him of 8. John the Divine, should in the second See Note 
have commenced the series of memoirs, which he ” 
desired to record that they who read them might s. im 
believe, and believing might have life through His* 
Name, with the account of Jesus and His Mother 

and His disciples being invited to a marriage- 

feast. Who would have thought, as he read the 
opening of the first chapter of S. John, that the 
opening of the second would have furnished the 
Church with the substance of a prayer, to be used pole 
when she consecrates by a religious service the © 

most purely human of all human ties ? 

(2) I pass over the history of our Lord’s nightly s S. Johniv. 
interview with Nicodemus, which would to a cer- vow with 
tain extent illustrate the view of His character °"% 
which I am endeavouring to give, in order that I 5°" 
may remark upon the much more striking illustra- 
tion which is contained in the next fact of S. John’s 
history, namely, the interview of our Lord with a 
woman of Samaria at the well of Sychar. If we 
had been permitted to choose for ourselves an 
opportunity of observing the character of our 
Lord’s life when most free and unfettered, we could 
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perhaps hardly have desired anything more to our 
purpose than a report of a conversation with one, 
whom in human language we should call a chance 
companion by the road-side. There were flashes of 
the divine nature visible in the course of this inter- 
view, as I shall have occasion to observe after- 
wards: but, putting these for a moment out of 
sight, it is hardly possible to conceive of anything 
more distinctly testifying to the manhood of Christ. 
On a long journey from Judea to Galilee, He is 
weary, as any one of us would have been weary, 
and so He sits down to rest upon a well: the dis- 
ciples are sent into the city to buy food, because 
He like them is hungry: and when the woman 
comes to draw water, He asks her to give Him to 
drink, partly (it may well be believed) for the sake 
of leading to the conversation concerning living 
water, but partly also and perhaps primarily be- 
cause He is oppressed with thirst. Here therefore 
we have a record of three characteristic weaknesses 
of human flesh, weariness, hunger, and thirst ; and 
it is difficult to say how the Lord’s manhood could 
have been more clearly testified, or what beside 
such testimony could have been the design of 8. 
John in recording such infirmities. But this does 
not seem to me to be after all the most remarkable 
feature of the narrative, regarded as a record of 
the Lord’s humanity, however it may be the most 
prominent and obvious: there is a certain tone of 
human kindness in the conversation, perceptible by 
ourselves, and which manifested its power by at 
once breaking down for the woman the barriers 
which separated Samaritan from Jew, which 
gained her confidence, enabled her to speak to a 
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stranger without misgiving, and which is in perfect. Lucr. 
keeping with the Lord’s willingness to accept the 
hospitality of the Samaritans as frankly as the hos- 
pitality was offered. I feel the difficulty of describ- 
ing intelligibly the impression made, not by par- 
ticular words and particular deeds, but by the 
generally pervading tone of a story ; but I am sure 
that the conduct of our Lord at Sychar indicates 
quite as distinctly, that His mind sympathised with 
human minds, as the weariness and hunger and 
thirst prove that His body sympathised with 
human bodies: the real question is,—what effect was | 
produced by our Lord’s manner and conversation ! 
upon the actual witnesses? philosophers and here- 

tics may spin theories at a distance, but I am con- 

fident that the Samaritan woman could never 

doubt for one single moment, that she had been 
speaking with one, who was not merely human in 

form, but (which is much more important) human 

in mind and feelings too. 

(3) Allow me next to refer to the narrative Be Oe 
which §. John gives us, and he only, of the attempt Thewoman 
made by the Scribes and Pharisees to obtain from ee 
our Lord a sentence of condemnation upon a woman 
taken in adultery. A question has been raised as 
to the manner in which this application could afford, ee aa 
as 8. John tells us it was intended to afford, matter 
of accusation against Christ: to me it appears to 
have shewn much of the serpent’s wisdom in its 
fitness to involve the Lord at least in a difficulty 
of conduct: for it would have seemed, that in de- 
clining to take upon Himself the office of Judge, 
which it was almost certain that He would do, He 
might probably be put in the position of at once 
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setting aside what was represented as the Law of 
Moses, and appearing to look with indifference 
upon a palpable case of sin. But be the explanation 
of this point what it may, the moral of the tale so 
far as I am concerned with it is the same: for I 
wish to remark in it, not the wisdom by which the 
Lord avoided the difficulty and covered His temp- 
ters with shame, but the steadiness with which under 
these trying circumstances He preserved inviolate 
that principle which He afterwards expressly enun- 
ciated,—I_ judge no man,—and how the fear of 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation did not 
hold Him back from speaking to a sinful sister 
those truly brotherly words of comfort and warn- 
ing, I do not condemn thee: go, and sin no more. 
(4) The chapter following that which contains 
this history gives us the account of a miracle pecu- 
liar to S. John, with the investigation into its 
reality by the Pharisees. The miracle itself is per- 
haps in no very important circumstances different 
from many others; but there is one particular 
which gives the story an especial interest with re- 
ference to my present purpose. We find that the 
man who had received his sight, beng put upon 
his trial, very shrewdly and manfully defended the 
character of his healer, arguing that whether a 
sinner or no certainly He was one who could give 
sight to the blind, and suggesting further that the 
performance of such a work might be taken as suf- 
ficient evidence of the source from which His power 
came: we find also that the boldness of the man 
on behalf of his benefactor led to his excommuni- 
cation : and this persecution for righteousness’ sake 
introduces that feature of the story which I desire 
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to quote. Jesus went to seek for this simple-hearted Lect. 
martyr, would not allow him to be persecuted with- _‘”’ 
out an assurance of sympathy, did’ in fact precisely s. Johnix. 
what the kindness of a human heart would dictate, ** 

and precisely that which, regarded only as a man, 

we feel that it was most fitting for the Lord to do. 

Let any one read the history, and say whether this 

was not so. 

(5) I come now to that wonderful chapter from 8. Jon xi. 
which I have taken my text,—the shortest but, ne at 
perhaps the most emphatic verse of Seripture,— oe a 
Jesus wept. The people who stood by probably 
did not give a full explanation of His tears, when 
they said, Behold how He loved him: the tears of ver. 36. 
Christ are not to be so simply explained : neverthe- gee Note 
less there can be no doubt of the explanation given ** 
by the people being true as far as it goes; the 
tears were the real fruit of human feelings, and the 
weeping of Christ at the grave of His friend La- 
zarus has always been rightly regarded as one of 
the most convincing proofs of the reality of His 
manhood. For these tears cannot be contemplated 
(so to speak) by themselves: they form only a 
portion,—the most touching it may be, but still 
only a portion,—of the story of our Lord’s friend- 
ship with the family at Bethany: they connect 
themselves with the fact which 8. John plainly as- 
serts, that the Lord loved that family, loved them ver. s. 
(that is) with a human preference beyond others, 
enjoyed their society, made their house rather than 
other houses His home. And the chapter from 
which the text is taken gives us not only the 
most wonderful passage in the history of this inti- 
macy, but also that which most exhibits the human 
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character of our Lord’s share in it. For we read that 
the weeping of Mary and of those who were with 
her touched the Lord’s heart: He groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled,—He repressed. the feelings 
which strove to find utterance, restrained the vio- 
lence of His emotions, for such appears to be the 
meaning of the language used,—and as He walked 
with the mourners to the grave, He gave vent to 
His feelings, and wept. It is very easy to ask, 
why the Lord should weep, when He was about to 
restore Lazarus to life, and if there be a difficulty 
in giving a complete explanation, there is no reason 
why we should be surprised ; but a sufficient answer 
seems to be this, that however bright might be the 
prospect of the future, the present was sad as sad 
could be; and the company of mourners and the 
solemnity of bereavement and the weeping of 
friends—all those things which make death sorrow- 
ful—had the same effect upon the Lord Jesus, as 
they would have had upon ourselves: Jesus wept: 
and His tears are the best proof possible, that in 
His sympathy with sorrow He was altogether like 
unto His brethren. 

(6) But perhaps the most striking touch of 
true human feeling, to be met with in S. John’s 


mathe left records of our Lord’s life, is that which is found in 


to the care 
of 8. John. 


the history of the crucifixion. S. John tells us that 
there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother and 
His mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw His 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom He 
loved, He saith unto His mother, Woman, behold 
thy Son! Then saith He to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! and from that hour that disciple took 
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her unto his own home. Now here we have at once LEcrT. 
the feeling of friendship to: the disciple, and the 
feeling of love to the mother: and it is very strik- 
ing to observe that this performance of filial duty | 
immediately precedes the words, After this, Jesus § youn 
knowing that all things were now accomplished, ae ea’ 
though the work of making provision for her, who | 
according to the flesh stood in such near relation | 

to Himself, were a work which must first be ac- 
complished before the end could come. 

(7) Once more: I cannot but notice, that the abe 
particulars which S. John has recorded of the post- eaten 
resurrectional life of our Lord are highly valuable Lond with 
for my present purpose. If there be any portion %) er 
of our Lord’s sojourn upon earth, upon which a %" 
Docetic view of His humanity could be founded, it 
is certainly that which intervened between the Re- 
surrection and Ascension: and it must be at once 
admitted that there hangs over that part of the life 
of Christ a_mystery_ peculiar to itself, and that 
although it is manifest that there ane a difference 
between the manner of our Lord’s existence before 
and after the resurrection, it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to say precisely what the difference was. But 
it is also to be carefully borne in mind, that, what- 
ever the difference might be, certainly the Lord 
who rose again was in human identity He who 
died and was buried, and that when He rose again 
He brought back His human feelings with Him. 

And it is in illustration of this truth that S. John’s 
narrative is so peculiarly valuable : it was no spirit 
who spoke to the disciples as did Christ : a spirit 
would not have flesh and bones, as they were com- 8. Luke 
pelled to acknowledge both by sight and touch *” 
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tect. that He had; a spirit would not eat and. drink 
‘with them, as did Christ ; but above all, a spirit 
would not appeal to their human feelings, and 
shew such rare skill in awakening the conscience 
and touching the heart: certainly S. Peter, who 
s. John writhed under the thrice repeated question, Lovest 
a thou me? and who was compelled to exclaim, 
Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest that I 
love Thee,—certainly S. Peter, who had had such 
experience as this, would never be induced in after- 
times to question the genuine humanity of his risen 
Lord. 

see Here then we have a series of passages from 
fustra the life of Christ, taken exclusively from 8. John’s 
Leds history of the same, which serve to bring out into 
human remarkable prominence the great truth that. the 
havea die Word was made flesh. Remarkable prominence, 
I say; because the evidence of humanity which 
they afford goes, not only to the proof of human 
form and bodily infirmities, but also to that of a 
human heart and mind, and human weakness and 
human sympathies: and in exhibiting these pas- 
sages I have carefully confined attention to the 
human side of them, in order that the contrast may 
be more striking, when I proceed (as I now do) to 
the illustration of the fact, that in all the cases, ex- 
cept one, the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father shines forth conspicuously from the human 

flesh which He assumed. 
(1) The Thus in the instance of the marriage at Cana of 
me’ Galilee, strikingly as it exhibits the reality of those 
bonds of fellowship which united Christ to those 
whom He was not ashamed to call His brethren, 


it exhibits no less strikingly His divine power: it 
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constituted indeed the first great epoch of His LEOT. 
public life, was the occasion of that miracle which 
S. John marks emphatically as the beginning of § Be John ii, 
miracles to the exclusion of all spurious tales of Sce Note 
the wonders of His infancy, and is marked by the *” 
peculiar expression, He manifested forth His glory, 

as though to bring the history into immediate con- 

nexion with that assertion in the former chapter, 

to which I have so often adverted, namely, that 
although the Word was made flesh, yet the glory of 

the only begotten of the Father might be clearly 

seen. 

So again, in the interview with the woman of (2) The 
Samaria, we have (as I have endeavoured to shew) coe 
the tale of one compassed with infirmity and full 
of human feeling: and yet it is remarkable, that 
in this interview our Lord should have unveiled 
His character more distinctly than on many other 
occasions apparently more solemn and more suit- 
able ; the mystery of His being first hinted at in 
the words, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who s, Jou iv. 
at is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink,—then the 
promise of the living water of which he who drinks 
shall not thirst again, the well of water springing ver. 14. 
up into everlasting life,—then the opening of the 
secrets of the woman’s history,—and lastly, the 
plain declaration that He Himself is the Messiah, ver. 26. 
who was to come to men and to tell them all 
things: it is remarkable that these indications of 
the true being of Christ—the clearest I believe 
which up to this time had been given,—should 
have been afforded upon an occasion such as this, 
in which the externals of the scene were a travel- 
worn man from Judea, resting Himself upon a 

G 
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(3) The wo- 
man taken 
in adul- 
tery. 


S. John 


vill. II, 12. 


ver. 58. 


See Note 
32. 


ver. 15. 


ver. 12, 


ver. 56. 


well, hungry, and thirsty, and conversing with a 
Samaritan woman. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery is 
equally illustrative of the point before us, though 
in a very different way. The remarkable thing 
here is the transition from such a history to one of 
the most transcendent of those mysterious dis- 
courses, which belong exclusively to the Gospel of 
S, John. Observe the transition. Jesus sad unto 
her, neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more. 
Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the 
light of the world: and with this great announce- 
ment of His true character, the Lord enters upon 
that discussion or dialogue, which terminates with 
the words, Before Abraham was, I am. No doubt 
the question may be raised, whether S. John is 
here relating events in historic sequence ; to me 
there seems to be strong internal evidence, that 
the story at the commencement of the chapter is 
in organic connexion with the discourse which fol- 
lows it, and I find this evidence in the fact of our 
Lord laying so much stress upon the assertion, [ 
judge no man,—as though He could appeal in this 
respect to His refusal to judge in the case of a 
manifest sin: but whether the historic sequence be 
preserved or not, the connexion in which 8. John 
has placed the two views of our Lord’s life is unde- 
niable, and abundantly answers the purpose for 
which I have cited them. S. John saw no incon- 
gruity in putting side by side the picture of Christ 
refusing to pass judgment upon sin, and the picture 
of Christ declaring Himself to be the light of the 
world, asserting that Abraham saw His day and 


_ was glad, and then again hiding Himself from the 
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stones taken up by the Jews, who deemed His LECT, 
language blasphemous. 
Nor need we say less of the history of the blind es 
man, who washed in the pool of Siloam and re- blind. 
ceived his sight. This history is of course at once 
lifted beyond ordinary history by the miracle which 
it contains ; but besides the actual miracle, which 
is neither less nor greater than many others, there 
is something in our Lord’s behaviour towards the 
man, which deserves to be noticed in connexion 
with that part of His conduct, which has already 
been pointed out as exhibiting such gentle and con- 
siderate kindness. Jesus not only searched for the 
man who had suffered persecution for His sake, 
and found him, but when He had found him He 
addressed him with the words, Dost thou believe in “ John ix. 
the Sox or Gop? And when the man demanded” 
who this Son of God might be, the Lord revealed 
Himself in that wondrous character, which when 
Peter confessed, Christ declared that flesh and 
blood could not have revealed it, but only God 
Himself. He permitted the man also to declare 
his faith in Him as the Son of God, and to worship 
Him as such without rebuke. So that the act, 
which exhibited brotherly kindness and charity, 
was also made the occasion of revealing the very 
deepest mysteries of God. 
And what shall we say of those tears of Christ (s) The 


tears 0 


at the grave of Lazarus? true human tears, if ever Cet at 
such were shed,—it would be heresy and treason to eee 
the majesty of Christ to harbour a thought to the 
contrary,—and yet in what near connexion with a 
miracle, which shines forth almost beyond all other 
miracles in the character of the work performed, 
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the solemnity and deliberation with which it was 
accomplished, the minuteness with which it has 
been recorded, and the historical importance of its 
results ! The sisters of Lazarus weep because they 
have lost their brother, the Jews weep with them, 
and Jesus cannot refrain from weeping too; and 
yet immediately afterwards the manhood of Christ 
seems for the moment absolutely lost in the words, 
Lazarus, come forth !—those words spoken to a 
corpse, which had been a corpse for four days, 
given over to corruption, shut up (as was thought) 
in its gloomy home until the resurrection at the last 
day,—the words too proving their living power by 
not returning to the speaker void, but performing 
their mission, bringing back the spirit to him who 
was dead, restoring him again to the society of 
living men,—and this history related by one, who 
was cognisant of the facts himself, who sat at meat 
afterwards with this returned inhabitant of the 
other world, and related by him with a simplicity 
and soberness which prove that from the point of 
view familiar to him such a history required no 
auxiliary evidence to back it, because it would de- 
monstrate its truth by its consistent propriety. 
The eye-witness of such an event would need 
nothing else to justify the declaration, that having 
seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, and 
handled with his hands, the Word of life, and con- 
vinced himself that the Word.was made very flesh, 
he had nevertheless not seen more distinct marks 
of His human infirmity than of His divine glory. 
He too, who had witnessed the scene between 
the Lord and Simon Peter after the resurrection, 
and who had thus had the most distinct proof, that 
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even in that peculiar portion of His sojourn upon Ect. 
earth no Docetic view of His being would consist rile 
with the facts, that even then whatever else He 
might be He was identical in heart and feeling 
with His former human self, and that He could 
claim the love of His disciples as formerly and re- 
turn love for love as He had ever done,—he, I say, 
who like S. John had this evidence of the endur- 
ing character of the Lord’s humanity, could yet 
never think of this portion of His sojourn on earth 
without bearing in mind the mysterious character 
which belonged to it, and its glorious consumma- 
tion when He was taken up into Heaven. So that 
referring to this portion of the history we may 
almost say that the veil is removed, the tabernacle 
of flesh gone, the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father manifested in cloudless splendour ; yet, as 
I have shewn, even here the humanity is: not for- 
gotten, and it is S. John who has recorded the 
most striking incident, which can be quoted from 
the great forty days, to prove how real that huma- 
nity was. | | 

And thus I have traced,—in a way which will (7) The ex. 
perhaps appear more striking when considered at jeg 
leisure, than it possibly can when merely indicated 
by the hints of a sermon,—the shining forth of the 
divine glory from all except one of those exhibi- 
tions of the human nature of Christ, which I have 
selected from the Gospel of S. John. From all 
except one,—and the exception is precisely of that 
kind which tends to strengthen the value of the 
rule, which in the other cases is so manifestly ful- 
filled. I have noted that when the Lord hung 
upon the cross, He entrusted His mother to the 
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care of that disciple whom He loved: it was em- 
phatically the hour of Christ’s weakness ,—erucified 
through weakness, says an Apostle,—and in this act 
of filial love, the very essence of which consists 1 in 
its humanity, I am unable to perceive a trace of 
any other than the human element of the Lord’s 

being. If one may venture so to speak with re- 
verence, it may perhaps be said with truth, that it 
could not have been otherwise, that the significance 
of the act would have been marred, if there had 
been anything which could interfere with the con- 
clusion, that the bequest of His Mother to the 
beloved disciple was that which it purported to 
be,—the genuine act and deed of a man and a son. 
Taking therefore this as a rule, that the human 
works of Christ do if examined manifest forth His 
divine glory, this history presents us with an ex- 
ception: I readily admit it: nay I have dwelt 
upon it, just because this is so ; for it seems to me, 
that the manifest singularity of this case, regarded 
in the light of its manifest propriety, tends more 
than anything else to throw out in strong colours 
those other and much more numerous passages of 
the Saviour’s life, in which the verity of His human 
flesh is not more conspicuous than the verity of 
His divine glory. 

Here then I complete the picture of the life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which it has been my 
purpose to set before you to-day. The question 
is,—what conclusion may be drawn from it? Of 
course it may be said, if persons think themselves 
justified im saying so, that S. John, or whoever 
was the author of the fourth Gospel, had a certain 
conception of Christ and drew His life accordingly : 
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it is very hard to support such a view upon critical 
erounds, because the Gospel of S. John can be 
traced to too early a period to make the process 
upon which this view depends at all probable, not 
to mention the internal evidence which the Gospel 
bears of having come from the hand of one who 
had witnessed the scenes which he describes: but 
this is a department with which (as I have said on 
on other occasions) I have no intention of dealing. 
I desire rather to suggest to you the difficulty, and 
I might almost say the impossibility, of any one 
painting such a picture, as that of which I have 
been describing some of the features, unless he 
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painted from the life. How difficult it isto pro- | 


duce upon canvass a visage of the Saviour, upon | 
which we can look without dissatisfaction and with- | 
out disappointment! knowing as he does know the | 


character of the person to be represented, how hard 
for the painter to represent Him! or rather, how 
hard the task, just because so much 7s known of 
the mysterious elevation of character, which it is 
necessary to concentrate in a human face! But 


what-is such a task as this, compared with that of ' 


representing the Saviour in the plain words of his- 
tory, of introducing us into His social life, His 
behaviour at weddings and at funerals, His conver- 
sations by the wayside, His controversies with the 
men of His time, His habits of friendship, His love 
to His Mother, His conduct before death and after 
it too,—who can at all estimate the difficulty of 
such a task as this? And if we find the history ever 
consistent with itself—mysterious and transcend- 
ent, as it must be, but still consistent with itself,— 
ever exhibiting the perfect feelings of a man whom 
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LECT. we can love, and the glory of one whom we can 

venture to worship, may we not rest in the conclu- 

sion announced by S. John himself, that he re- 

corded things which he knew to be true, in order 

8.John that we who read might believe that Jesus is the 

™ 3" Christ, the Son of God; and that Bee we Le 
have life Re: His Name? ie 
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CHRIST WITH HIS HUMAN FRIENDS. 
Preached on Sunday, October 5, 1856. 


8. JOHN XIII. 23. 


Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom, one of His disciples, 
whom Jesus loved. 


HE fact recorded in the text exhibits to us pxor 

one of the smaller manifestations of the Lord’s __¥° 
peculiar feeling of friendship towards S. John. It cou 
tells us of a trifling priority accorded to him, feeling 


which would probably not have been mentioned, 5. John. 
if it had not afforded the opportunity of asking 

a question in a whisper concerning the treachery 

of Judas. The trifling character of the precedence, 
however, makes it all the more valuable as an 
indication of our Lord’s feeling: the mother of 
Jesus might possibly have been entrusted to 

S. John because he was the disciple most capable 

of maintaining her; the same Apostle might have 

been chosen for some of the special services of 
which we read, not so much because he was the 
beloved disciple as because he was one of the Sons g vark 
of Thunder; but when the question concerns il. 17. 
merely the post of honour at a feast, and we find 
that Jesus’ bosom, the place next to Himself, 
is allotted to S. John, we can have no hesitation 
in attributing this precedence to that personal 
love and regard which he beyond the others 


enjoyed. 


cece 
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LECT. The picture of S. John reclining on the bosom 
Vv. __ of Jesus at the last Supper may therefore suggest 
Subject of » few thoughts concerning a subject of great inte- 


ete ERY OBL namely, the deportment of our Lord with 
eport- 


ment of regard to His human friends. It will be remem- 
Sine bered that the plan of this course of Lectures 
gard to involves the examination of the manner, in which 
Friends. the divine being of our Lord ever shines through 
His humanity; the words which I have taken as 
the motto of the whole course are those of S. John, 
s.Jomi. The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
qi and we beheld His glory; the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father making itself visible through 
the curtain of human flesh,—the constant spark- 
ling forth of a heavenly light from those features 
of His character, and those portions of His life, 
and those habits of thought and conduct, which 
are most obviously and incontestably human,— 
this is what I have wished to bring into clear 
vision by an examination of Gospel history. It 
is manifest that every portion of the Lord’s life 
which exhibits human sympathies ought to be to 
my purpose in carrying out this design; if that 
life be what we believe it to have been, it ought to 
exhibit at once the most infallible marks of what 
is human and equally infallible indications of what 
is divine; and the thing which I have attempted 
to do is this, to fix attention upon a certain num- 
ber of points, which may be described as foci of 
the general illumination that lights up the whole 
earthly history of God made Man. 
Tapers Now it is obvious, that if in the Life of our 
ee Saviour upon earth we can discover anything 
our Lord which can properly be described by the name of 
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friendship, it ought not to be omitted from the Lect. 
argument with which I am dealing. It ought not —— 
to be omitted, | cab cae only is friendship pecu- #71." 
liarly and emphatically human, but the intercourse *4* 
of friendship, more perhaps than anything else, | 
reveals the thoughts and intents of the heart; | 

a man’s character is generally known by his friends, 

and is frequently not thoroughly known by any 
others; a great and notable person is often a very 
different man within the charmed circle of familiar 
intercourse from what he seems to be in public and 
official life; and a writer of fiction proposes to 
himself a difficult task, when he undertakes to 
describe appropriately the deportment in the com- 
pany of his friends of some one who is chiefly 
known as a public character ; or, to speak of the for- 
mation of myths rather than of writers of fiction, 

I should think that the contrast between the 
mythical and the historical would be most easily 
detected by observing what manner of myths are 
those, which have grown up round the hero of the 
mythology in his intercourse with his chosen 


cary | 
or friendship, as I have said, is peculiarly and 


emphatically human; only men require it, only 
men can enjoy it. “Those that want friends to Essay on 
open themselves unto,” says Bacon, “are cannibals a 
of their own hearts.” And there is this of special 
interest in friendship, that it is one of the fruits 
which seem, if I may so speak, to have grown 
wild in the world before Christ came; for though 
that is in a certain sense true which has been 
remarked, namely, that friendship can then only see Note 


be real when Christ is the foundation of it, and ** 
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though it would be impious to deny that Christ 
has thrown light upon this as upon all the other 
relations of humanity, and though we are bound 
to bear in mind in forming friendships that those 
only are worth forming which will last for evermore 
in the Communion of Saints, still it must not be 
denied that the ancients who had not the Gospel 
of Christ had yet much light in this particular. 
It is admirable to observe, for example, how much 
truth Cicero has collected in his treatise upon the 
subject; telling us, as he does, that there can be 
no friendship except amongst the good, that virtue 
is its necessary condition, and that its root is not 
in the selfish desire of advantage but in loving- 
kindness and regard. 

May we then—perhaps, I ought to say, dare 
we then—contemplate the Saviour of the world 
as one, to whom, in the completeness of His 
humanity, the feeling of friendship was not want- 
ing? The whole tenour of the Gospel history 
teaches us that we may: reverence of course espe- 
cially becomes us in such a task: the rebuke which 
Peter received, when he presumed upon the inti- 
macy to which Christ had admitted him to tender 
advice which was not required, and which savoured 
of an earthly view of the Lord’s work and mission, 
may teach all disciples to be careful of their con- 
duct when permitted to approach very near their 
Lord: but with this precaution we may not only 
safely take the view of which I speak, but may 
confidently hope that the view will produce the 
same effect upon our minds that it produced upon 
the mind of S. John—of him, who, having had 
nearer communication with Christ as a friend than 
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any other, was penetrated beyond others with that xzcr. 


truth to which his writings especially testify, namely, 
that Jesus Christ was the Word, and that the Word 
was God. 


Now it is not unworthy of observation, that The 
the authentic documents of our faith tell us nothing mention 


of the companions or friends of Christ in His early fx fri 


years. That beautiful dream of art, which asgo- Ch" 


ciates the Lord in His childhood’ with S. John 
Baptist, and which, from the frequency and the 
skill with which the tale has been told, seems 
almost to persuade us that it must have some root 
in fact, is nevertheless a dream and nothing more. 


nel 


We read indeed of a visit “paid by~ the mother of 8. Luke i. 


the one child to the mother of the other before the *” 
birth of either; and it is possible that such visits 
may have been repeated during the childhood of 
the two; but the happy companionship of early 
boyhood, suggested. by the representations to which 
I have referred, stands out in striking contrast 
with the few facts recorded in the sacred history, 


which tells us, that the one child was in the deserts 8. Luke i. 


tall the day of his shewing unto Israel, and that the 
other was carried down into Egypt to avoid the 
persecution of Herod. That there is a natural 
tendency to peep into the early years of the Lord, 
and a natural temptation to supply by fiction the 
silence of the inspired documents, I have already 
remarked, when speaking of the events of the 


Lord’s boyhood; the Apocryphal Gospels do in See Note 


fact supply tales of the Lord’s conduct with His * 
boyish companions, albeit very unworthy tales; 
and hence the silence of the Gospels is the more 
marked; all reference to youthful companionship 
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tecr. is omitted ; S. John the Baptist is represented as 
a stranger to the divine character of Christ until 
* Jom! the era of the baptism, and their acquaintance is 
founded upon their relation to each other in the 
economy of the kingdom of God, not upon their 
tie of blood or early family intercourse; and indeed 
it is to be noted, that almost all those persons 
whom the Lord adopted as His friends, appear to 
have become first acquainted with Him after He 
S. Luke began to be about thirty years of age, and had fully 





“23 entered upon His ministry. 
Christ As then the Lord had, according to the general | 
entering , 


upon His belief of the Church, no actual brethren according 
mins» to the flesh, so had He no friends of infancy or 
friends. childhood,—none, at least, whose history is so 
bound up with His ministry as to make their early 
intimacy a necessary part of the Gospel narrative. 
When, however, the fulness of time is come, a 
remarkable change takes place [Cin did not 
S. Matt. merely begin to preach, saying, Zhe kingdom of 
"Heaven is at hand, nor did He merely commission 
those who heard the tidings and believed them to 
go and publish the same throughout Judea and 
Galilee, but He chose certain out of those who 
8. Mark gave heed to His words, emphatically, that they 
""* should be with Him; they were not to be merely 
8. John messengers but companions,—not servants but 
YM tiends,—not merely agents for multiplying His 
power, and doing work which He could not do 
Himself, but witnesses of His human weakness, 
sympathisers with Him in His sorrow, comforts 
and wpe to Him in the hour of darkness and 
Our Lord’s trial. And it is useful to remark the simple, in- 


first ac- 
quaintance formal, apparently accidental manner, in which the 
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Lord appears to have commenced His acquaintance LECT. 
with some of the disciples, who afterwards acted — 
the most prominent parts in the foundation of the 
Church, and whose names we now reverence as 
those of Apostles and Martyrs. Thus, for example, 
S. John tells us how the Lord introduced to Him-§S. Jonni. 
self Andrew and another, who from the tone of *” 

the narration may almost certainly be concluded to 

have been the Evangelist himself. These two were 
disciples of S. John Baptist, and were led by his 
preaching to look for the greater One who was to 

come, and who was to take away the sins of the 

world. They were standing with their master 

when Jesus passed by, and as He passed, S. John 
looked upon Him and exclaimed, Behold the Lamb ver. 36. 
of God! 'The two disciples followed Jesus, went 

with Him to His home, accepted His offer of 
hospitality, and remained with Him that day. ver. 39. 
Andrew finds his own brother Simon, tells him 

that they have found Messiah, and introduces him ver. 41. 
also to Christ. This is the manner in which such 
Apostles as Peter and John became personally 
known to the Lord. And as a companion to this 
picture which S. John has given us, drawn with 

such admirable simplicity, we may turn to another 

which we find in S. Mark, and which relates to a 

period somewhat later in the history, when they 

with whom the Lord had thus become (if I may so 

speak) casually acquainted, had been solemnly 

called to be disciples. S. Mark tells us how that 8. Mark i. 
in coming out of the synagogue, in the early part of pa 

His ministry, Jesus retired to the house of Simon 

and Andrew, how He made this house His home See Note 
for the time, permitted Andrew to return the * 
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hospitality which he had received, and blessed the 
house which sheltered Him by healing one of the 
family of a fever. Very slight and incidental 
notices these, but quite sufficient, or rather admir- 
ably well adapted, to illustrate the simple informal 
character of which I have spoken as belonging to 
the origin of that wonderful companionship, upon 
which the Church of Christ has been built : using 
merely human language we might say, that the 
strong ties of duty and reverence on the one side, 
and of affectionate love and care on the other, 
which bound together such Apostles as Andrew 
and Peter and John with their Lord, arose out of 
a casual meeting and a casual acquaintance and 
the gentle offices of hospitality. Of course it is 
most true, that Jesus knew throughout whom He 
was choosing, even when he chose Judas the 
traitor, and that as there is nothing casual in the 
fall of a sparrow, so much more was there nothing 
casual in the meeting of these disciples with Christ; 
but it is also true, that as the Lord made prepara- 
tion for His public ministry by choosing certain 
who should be His companions and friends, so the 
outward chain of events, by means of which He 
became acquainted with those chosen ones, was so 
thoroughly natural, as to be, ‘what in common 
language we should call, accidental, Nor in viewing 
the connexion of our Lord with His companions 
from its natural side need we be disquieted by the 
remark, that Christ was but following the example 
of other teachers in collecting around Him a body 
of favourite disciples: 8. John the Baptist did so ; 
so did the Jewish Rabbis; so did the Philosophers 
of Greece; rather would it seem to be a truer view 
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of the case to regard the analogy as intentional LxcrT. 
and real, and to recognise in it one of the marks 
of the Lord’s humanity, while at the same time we 
bear in mind that there is much which differences 
the relation of Christ to His disciples in the most 
absolute manner possible from all human analogues. 

This difference it will be my business to exhibit Friends of 


a ep Olnee : 
more distinctly hereafter; at present let me remind jae the 


you of a fact, which is indeed patent upon the sur- 732t. 
face of the Gospel history, namely, that our Lord P's. 
stood in a relation, which may be described as one 
of personal friendship, to some who were not com- 
panions or’ disciples in the stricter sense of the 
term, and the record of whose friendship appears 
most important when regarded as testifying to 
the genuine humanity of Christ. I think, for 
example, that we can hardly fail to accord the title 
of a personal friend of the Lord to Nicodemus : 
the acquaintance between them did not, as we 
certainly know, terminate with that first visit by 
night: though shrinking, as it would seem, from 
confessing Christ openly, and in God’s wise Pro- 
vidence not called upon to give this test of his 
sincerity, he still made use of his place in the 
Sanhedrim to screen his Master from persecution, 
breaking up (as you will remember that upon one s. John 
occasion he did) a meeting, held to concert means" *" 
of effectual suppression of the new teacher, by a 
pertinent question concerning the first principles of 
law and right. Nor was this all: for we find him s, John 
coming forward more boldly afterwards with J oseph * *” 
of Arimathza, a disciple apparently very much of 
his own stamp, to pay the last debt of affectionate 
regard to the crucified body of Christ. We seem 

H 
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txor, to perceive in these incidental notices, the evidence 


V. 





8. Luke 


viii. 3. 


8. Luke 
vii. 47. 


of a friendship extending over the whole of the 
Lord’s public ministry; for it is extremely improb- 
able, that one, who took such an intense and grow- 
ing interest in Christ as is indicated by the three 
notices of Nicodemus, should not have taken more: 
he, who visited Christ so early in His ministry, 
and was so kindly received, and entertained with 
such weighty discourse, was likely to visit Him 
again: he, who befriended Christ in the Sanhedrim, 
was likely to befriend Him in many other ways: 
and he, who was not ashamed to anoint with 
most precious ointment the body of one who had 
died a death of shame, gave the best evidence 
possible of the strength to which his love had 
attained. The example, however, is of value, more 
as an indication of the feelings which were called 
forth towards Christ from the hearts of others, 
than ‘as shewing the human feelings of love with 
which Christ regarded His friends: still it shews, 
that there were persons beyond the limits of His 
own family, and beyond the circle of His chosen 
disciples, who were related to Him by the tie of 
acquaintance, and who, by being brought into 
personal contact with Him, were constrained to 
love Him. The same thing may be said of those 
women, of whom we read that they ministered unto 
Hum of their substance; the same especially of her, 
who, having been set free from the sevenfold power 
of Satan, loved her Saviour with the intense love 
of one, to whom much has been forgiven. But 
the same thing must not be said of the family at 
Bethany, concerning whom it is recorded, not 
merely that they loved Jesus, but that Jesus loved 
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them; Lazarus He describes emphatically as the LECT. 


friend of Himself and His disciples ;—our friend 


i 


Lazarus ;—and the Lord demonstrated His feel- 8, John 


ings towards the family, not only by choosing 
Lazarus as one of the few monuments of His 
power over the grave, but much more by making 


xi, EL. 


the house at Bethany His home (as it would seem see Note 
that He did) during the most trying portion of *” 


His sojourn upon earth. I have, on a former 
occasion, touched upon this most remarkable inti- 
macy of Christ, when speaking generally of His 
human sympathy ; wat present) I desire to call 
attention to ‘if, as bringing out in the fullest and 
most undenia v manner the genuineness of the 
feeling of friendship, as one of those which our 
Lord shared with ourselves: it is not, as I remarked 
just now, merely that Lazarus-~and-—his—sisters 
loved Christ, but that Christ loved them, that He 
sought and enjoyed their society, that after the 
strife and noise. of the city, and the spiritual labour 
and combat in which His Father’s work involved 
Him, and the weariness of body and distress of 
mind which were His daily portion, He found in 
the retirement of their home the solace which His 
human nature required, {Of course, one such in- 
stance as this is as good as a thousand ; or rather 
it is much better, for friendship can hardly be very 
manifold, and love is the more intense the fewer 
the objects upon which it is concentrated : possibly 
there were not many beyond the circle of His own 
immediate disciples, to whom the title of intimate 
friends can be applied as it can to Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus ; but if there were none, the existence 
of these would manifestly suffice to establish the 
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fact, that the feeling of friendship in its fullest and 
most tender form, that feeling which leads to the 
communion of heart with heart, and teaches the 
mind oppressed with grief to seek solace in the 
company of the holy and pure and good, was not 
wanting to the heart of Him, who took human 
nature upon Him. 

Yes! wonderful and almost overwhelming as 
the thought appears, yet the Gospel history seems 
to warrant us in saying, that the tie which bound 
Christ to His friends was so human and so true 
that both parties leaned upon it. I have already 
remarked that Jesus chose twelve expressly that 
they might be with Him,—a phrase shewing the 
value which He put upon human society, and 
which is strengthened by the words which our 
Lord afterwards used when He described His dis- 
ciples as those who had continued with Him in His 
temptations: I have also alluded to the hints which 
we have of the real solace which the Lord found 
in the company of His chosen friends at Bethany ; 
but by far the most wonderful illustration of the 
point is that, which is afforded by the conduct of 
the Lord in Gethsemane: in that awful hour of 
agony we find Him not quite in solitude; He 
took the favoured three, who had seen Him in 
His glory, to watch with Him in this moment of 
trial; I shrink from the thought of prying into 
the mysteries of that wondrous scene; I know that 
in the most awful sense, Christ trod the winepress 
alone; I know also that human sympathy would 
have been impotent to lighten the burden, with 


- which His soul was pressed down : nevertheless 


we have His own words, My soul is exceeding 
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sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and uxct. 
watch with Me ; and is it wrong to conclude,—nay, 
does not the gentle reproach to Peter, Could ye ver. 40. 
not watch with Me one hour? press us towards 
the conclusion,—that the thought of His three 
dearest friends being at hand was a support to the 
soul of Him, who did not disdain the offices of a 8. [Luke 

ministering spirit in His agony and bloody sweat ?*Y” ** 

I am persuaded that no one can examine such This view 
hints of our Lord’s manner of life, as those which eae 
I have been exhibiting, without perceiving the {7 
genuine humanity of His nature,—without perceiv- Uvmeside. 
ing delicate but decisive admissions of genuine 
brotherhood with our race on the part of the Lord 
Himself : admissions all the more decisive because 
they are delicate, and which have a great subsi- 
diary value, when regarded in connexion with the 
broader proofs of His humanity. I wish, however, 
now to proceed to shew that this view of the Lord’s 
manhood, as all others, has its divine side. I wish 
to examine in what manner the divine peeped 
through, what there is in the intercourse of Jesus 
Christ with His human friends, which shall compel 
us to say, Here also we behold a glory, which does 
not belong to man. 

And in doing so I remark first of all, that in Contact 
hardly any instance were men allowed to come into Lora 
near contact with our Lord, without the contact Spee by 
being marked by some outcoming of His divine APES 
being. Observe for instance the case of Nathaniel, 
as recorded by 8. John: it is a simple introduction §. John i. 
by Philip of a friend, prejudiced indeed against ** 
anything coming from Nazareth, and yet free from 
guile; a simple introduction, I say, and yet it led 
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to a revealing of secrets which exploded all Natha- 
niel’s prejudices, and to a very mysterious declara- 
tion concerning the opening of Heaven and the 
ascent and descent of angels upon the Son of Man. 
Again: observe how the special favour accorded 
to Peter and James and John led to special mani- 
festations of glory; they, the only companions of 
the Lord, when He raised the daughter of Jairus 
from death ; they, the only witnesses of the trans- 
figuration ; so that if these three were permitted to 
know more than others of ther Lord’s infirmity, 
they had also such testimony as none others had 
of His surpassing majesty. Or again: let it be 
remembered, that the close friendship with the 
family at Bethany issued in the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and therefore that the history of the 
Lord’s intimacy with that family, if recorded apart 
from all other portions of His life, would contain 
at once, in the most concentrated form, the human 
and the divine,—evidence of the heart which could 
love, and of the mouth which could speak with 
creative power. Or once more: let it be remem- 
bered, that the whole of the post-resurrectional 
appearances of the Lord were granted to friends, 
that the witnesses of His resurrection were those 
who had companied with Him in the days of His 
flesh, and that one of the earliest appearances was 
made to two of His disciples who walked into the 
country, whom the Lord joined in friendly wise 
upon the road, entering into conversation with 
them, accepting their hospitality in the evening, 
and finally making Himself known to them as 
they sat at meat. In fact, the ground (so far as 
human evidence is concerned) upon which we be- 
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lieve the Gospel, and upon which it ever has been Lect. 
believed, is the testimony of the friends of Christ ; be 
that intimacy, which He graciously permitted to 
some few of His brethren in the days of His flesh, 

is the means, by which His divine being has 
become known; the argument by which 8S. John 
pressed the truth of His testimony was this, that 

he had seen and heard and handled the incarnate 1 Johni.r. 
Word of life; the pillars of the Church are they, 

who, having been admitted into the sacred heart 

of Christ, have been able to give evidence of His 
thorough humanity, and yet to testify to His 

divine glory. 

Thus, looking to particular cases, it is easy to Certain 
see how the divine side of our Lord’s being has aie of 
been exhibited by means of His human friendships. Lome 
But I am much more desirous of making it appear, ¥j" fee 
that there are to be observed in His intercourse which 

eas ° shew forth 
with friends and disciples certain general features, His divine 
which difference that intercourse altogether from ae 
what might have been expected in the case of a 
merely human teacher of high endowments, dealing 
with those who are consciously inferior to him in 
knowledge and power, but not different in kind. 
T am desirous of doing this, because this seems to 
me to belong to the truest and most lasting species 
of Christian evidence : it may be said that miracles 
have been invented, or gradually came to be be- 
lieved in the case of Christian as of other history ; 
it may be said that additions have been made to 
the original tale; it may be questioned whether 
the Gospels were written by eye-witnesses or 
credible witnesses, or whether they were current in 
the first century ; but no such questions can attach 
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tect. to evidences arising out of the general tone and 
__’: character of the Lord’s life and conversation, and 
if that general tone and character, as represented 
in the Gospels, be an adequate exponent of the 
Catholic Creed concerning Him, then it is manifest 
that we have here a strong ground upon which 
believers may rest, and one which even simple 

people may understand. 
Thenature Observe, then, in the intercourse of our Lord 
Cee «x. With His disciples, the air of conscious superiority, 
periority. the manner in which it is made manifest that the 
disciples ever felt that superiority, and what kind 
S.John of superiority it was. Ye call Me Master and 
8 Mat, Lord, and ye say well, for soIT am. Call no man 
Sane your, Father upon earth; for one is your Father, 
which 1s in heaven. Neither be ye called masters ; 
for one is your Master, even Christ. You may 
remark, for instance, that on no occasion but one 
did our Lord ask advice of His disciples: and the 
manner in which that occasion is recorded, proves 
how thoroughly exceptional the Evangelist felt it 
to be. When our Lord saw the multitude in the 
8. John Wilderness, He said to Philip, Whence shall we buy 
eae bread that these may eat? but adds the Evangelist, 
ver.6. this Jesus said to prove him, for He Himself knew 
what He would do. He Himself knew what He 
would do; this sentence appears to express the 
profound conviction of the disciples in all their 
dealings with Christ; and so they served (as it 
were) standing and waiting, ready to do what 
they were bid to do, but not presuming to advise; 
or if they felt tempted to advise, the answer which 
. Matt, Peter received, when he transgressed in this sort, 
*vi22, 23: would probably serve to restrain them; Christ 
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commanded and warned and comforted and re- LEcrT. 
buked, but He never consulted; in the most Bie 
critical portions of His life, especially in the days 
preceding His death, we find His bearing pre- 
cisely that which it was when He thought it 
sufficient to say to His disciples upon the lake of 





Gennesaret, It is I; be not afraid. 8, John vi. 
But again: although it may not go to the full The deter 


mining 


length of evincing the divine being of our Lord, causes of 
still it is worthy of remark, that while in His ,y** 
dealings with His friends He ever shewed a 
thoroughly human appreciation of kindness mani- 
fested towards Him, yet there was something 
beside, or rather beyond this, which determined 

the direction of His own love. The relation, in 
which the hearts of men stood to His Father 

in Heaven, was a matter of deeper importance 
than any personal attention to Himself. Thus the g, Luke x. 
anxiety of Martha to treat her guest with due *” ™ 
honour and respect, was not estimated so highly 

as the willingness of Mary to sit at His feet and 

hear His words—those words being, as no doubt 

they were, words concerning the kingdom of 
heaven. And though He loved His disciples as 
those who had been with Him in His temptations, 

who had given up all to follow Him, and so had 
afforded a proof of affection such as the world had | 
hardly seen before, yet when He Himself spoke of | 
the bonds of union between Himself and them, as | 
He so often did in those final discourses recorded | 
by S. John, He dwelt upon the manner in which gs, John 
they had believed that He came from God, their *™ aie 
love to Him arguing that they loved God, their 

faith in Him indicating faith in the Father. 
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LECT. Perhaps, however, the feature to which I now 
“_yefer is exhibited in the strongest light by the 
manner in which Christ twice spoke of blood 
relationship to Himself, as compared with that 
deeper relationship which depends upon obedi- 
ence to God: when a woman in the crowd on one 
occasion, carried away by the excitement of her 
S, Luke feelings, cried out, Blessed is the womb that bare 
20% Thee, and the paps which Thow hast sucked, she 
drew forth the reply, Yea, rather blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep it ; and when 
on another occasion His mother and brethren 
desired to come at Him and could not for the 
S.Mark press, He declared that whosoever would do the 
“will of His Father in heaven the same should be 
accounted by Him as brother and sister and 
mother. 
Paes But still further it may be urged, that the 
Lord’scon- Conversations of our Lord with His disciples and 
with He friends exhibit certain characteristics, which lift 
tends. the discipleship and friendship above anything 
merely human,—certain characteristics which are 
quite consistent and intelligible, and indeed such 
as we should expect to find, upon the supposition 
of Christ being such as we believe Him to be, 
but equally difficult to understand upon any lower 
hypothesis. Of course the full proof of this would 
require an examination in detail of the discourses 
which our Lord held with His disciples; but it will 
be sufficient for my purpose to remark, that the 
Evangelists themselves testify to the fact which 
I wish to put in evidence: they tell us, for ex- 
ample, that when the Lord charged them not to 
tell any man what they had seen on the mount of 
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Transfiguration, till the Son of man were risen from Lxct. 
the dead, they questioned one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean; so again, when s. Mark 
the Lord spoke of his sufferings before the last * '® 
journey to Jerusalem, we read that they under- g, Luke 
stood none of these things; and on a similar occa- *¥" 3+. 
sion S. Luke tells us, not only that they did not 
understand, but that they feared to ask for ang, Luke 
explanation. The disciples appear in fact to have ™ 4: 
learned that lesson, which the Virgin Mother illus- 
trated long before, namely, that the relation in 
which they were permitted to stand to Jesus 
Christ, would render it necessary for them fre- 
quently to listen in faith and patience, and lay 

up what they heard in their hearts. But it will 

be observed, that whatever difficulty might be 
experienced in understanding our Lord’s words, 

did not arise from obscurity of diction or from the 
abstruseness of the topic discussed ; it arose from 

this, that the mind of Christ expatiated in regions 

in which they who were merely human could not 
follow Him, that the law of His intuition was 
different from theirs, that He measured the pre- 

sent by a standard which they could not appreciate, 

and spoke of the future as familiarly as though it 

were already past. His future sufferings, His 
rising from the dead, His ascent to glory and the 
descent of the Spirit upon the Church required to 

be realised as events, before the disciples could un- 
derstand them. And if He, who calleth those things Rom. iv. 
which be not as though they were, condescend to '” 

be made flesh and dwell amongst us, and He who 

could speak as familiarly of the mansions of His 
Father's house as of the streets and lanes of 
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Jerusalem, permit men to walk with Him as 
companions and friends, how should it be other- 
wise than that He should speak, and they should 
be accustomed to hear, words, which, at the time 
of utterance at least, involved riddles and mys- 
teries ? 

Yes: riddles and mysteries there must needs 
have been, even if the wisest of mankind had been 
chosen to listen to the words of Him who spake as 
never man spake ; how much more to the minds of 
those, who were taken from their fishing-boats to 
be His companions and friends! And yet I would 
have you to remark,—for the case is very incom- 
plete unless this be done,—that those Galilean 
fishermen did afterwards arrive at such a state of 
mind, that they were able to look back upon their 
communion with Christ, and upon all that they 
had heard and seen in His society, as being 
entirely in keeping with their creed concerning 
Him, who, having been crucified dead and buried, 
had ascended to the right hand of God,—to regard 
His mysterious conversations as the vehicles of 
the most sober truth,—to perceive that the diffi- 
culties which once beset His words were the im- 
mediate results of the reality of that character, 
which under the teaching of the Holy Spirit they 
had been led to ascribe to Him. That they did 
arrive at this state of mind is certain, for their 
conduct proves it; the Acts of the Apostles are 
the true commentary upon the Gospels; and taking 
what we find recorded in the Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and regarding it as a specimen of 
much more of the same kind which undoubtedly 
took place, and remembering the relation in which 
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the chief actors stood to the Lord Jesus Christ in “ect. 
the days of His flesh, we can perhaps hardly put a 
together a plainer and more forcible argument for 

the reality of our faith, than that which arises from 

a consideration of the conduct of our Lord towards 

His chosen friends and their conduct with regard 

to Him. Twelve men, it may be argued, were 
intimate friends of Christ; they saw Him in public 

and in private; they heard His words, and con- 
fessed that. they heard much which they did not 
understand ; one of these betrayed Him to death 

and went and hanged himself; the others went 
through the world preaching Him as the Way the 

Truth and the Life, declaring that they had seen 

Him after His resurrection from the dead, that 

He had been taken up from them into Heaven, 

and that they were ready to lay down their lives 

in attestation of the assertion, that they had seen 

His glory. 

One word more. The conduct of Christ to- Conclu- 
wards His friends is an important subject of °°” 
thought, not only as a branch of evidence and as 
illustrative of the deeper doctrines of Christian 
theology, but as bearing upon the practical con- 
cerns of our own spiritual life. We who believe 
that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no Rom. vi.g. 
more, but lives as the representative of the human 
race in the courts of heaven, a Highpriest who can Heb. iv. 
still be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, '* 
may well look upon His conduct towards His 
friends while on earth as the type of His conduct 
towards His friends now. Be it observed, therefore, 
for the comfort of those who may feel that it con- 
cerns them, that the Gospel history represents the 
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LECT. intercourse of Christ with His friends as being full 
of forbearance on one side, and full of slowness of 
heart and misapprehension on the other./ Christ 
was ever gentle and patient towards those, who in 
spite of human infirmities did yet in their hearts 
love Him, and who loved the Father that sent 
S.Jobniii Him. Thus Nicodemus asked How can these things 
i be? And Mary and Martha reproached Him 
because their brother was dead; and Joseph of 
Arimatheea would not confess Him for fear of the 
Jews; and Peter under the influence of fear denied 
three times that he knew Him; and Thomas stoutly 
declared that he would not believe the resurrection; 
and those two disciples who went to Emmaus hung 
down their heads in despair, when they ought to 
have kept the Easter Feast. But in all these and 
the like cases we find the Saviour full of forbear- 
ance, ready to make allowance for human infirmity, 
very tolerant of doubts, praying for His friends 
under temptation, revealing Himself to them with 
greater clearness than before. There is but one 
exception to the rule, and that exception is Judas 
Iscariot. {This man in the mysterious providence of 
God had the privilege of being one of the chosen 
friends of Christ; he sustained he character to the 
last ; the faithful disciples seem never to have sus- 
pected, that he was a less faithful disciple than 
themselves ; and, of all the friends of Christ on 
earth, he alone seems to have fallen away to be 
numbered amongst Christ’s friends no more. But 
he fell away, not because he doubted concerning 
See Note Christ; as I once said in this place before, the 
= damning feature of his case was, that he had no 
doubts ; he fell because he loved money, and be- 
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cause he chose to sacrifice to selfish gain the high Lrcr. 
principle of honour and the bonds of gratitude and = 
love. And the moral which I draw is this :—that 


“in all ages the friends of Christ may feel assured, 


that darkness arising from human infirmity will be 
gently regarded and finally taken away from their 
eyes, if only they do those things which Christ 
has commanded with earnestness of PRESS and 
in purity of heart. rt. | 
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8. MATTHEW VIL. 28, 29. 
And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the 
people were astonished at His doctrine: 


For He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes. 


ee HESE words of S. Matthew contain a record 
a of the effect produced upon the minds of His 
wT iketeet, hearers by the earlier teaching of Christ. 5S. Mark 
S.Marki. gives the same account, using in fact the same 
- words; and 8. Luke varies very little when he 
S. Luke iy, tells us, that they were astonished at His doctrine, 
vo for His word was with power. The coincidence of 
the three Gospels is not to be accounted for upon 

the supposition that the statement made by one 
Evangelist was adopted by the others, for indeed 

the occasion to which the words are referred by 

S. Matthew is not the same as that to which they 

are assigned by 8S. Mark and S. Luke; but more 
probably upon this other supposition, that each 
Evangelist recorded a remark made by the people 

not once but frequently, not in one place but in 

many. Be this however as it may, the comparison 

drawn in the text between the teaching of our 

Lord and that of the Scribes, can by no means 
surprise us: the contrast, in which the Sermon on 

the Mount would stand with the sermons to which 
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they were accustomed, would probably be one of LECT. 
the chief things by which the minds of the simple —~ 
folks of Galilee would be struck: so far as we can 
form any judgment of the teaching of these Scribes, 
it was the very emptiest conceivable; poor hair- 
splitting discussions of the letter of the law, while 
the spirit was allowed to evaporate; straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels; the application of 
learned ingenuity in some cases to shew men how 
they might safely evade God’s commands instead 
of conscientiously keeping them, and in others to 
bind upon their brethren heavy burdens which 
God had not ordained, and which they were un- 
willing to lift themselves; the whole teaching 
moreover, even when orthodox, rendered nugatory 
by manifest hypocrisy, the life of the teacher fail- 
ing to supply a life to his teaching, and producing 
no conviction deeper than this, that the teacher 
did not believe the lessons which he taught; and 
the burden of proof concerning doctrine being ever 
an appeal to tradition, and not to conscience and 
to the Word of God. When the authorised 
teachers of a people have fallen into this condition, 
it is no wonder if the people themselves, on hear- 
ing such teaching as that which our Lord gave 
them, on the Mount according to S. Matthew, or 
in the synagogue according to S. Mark, should 
say at once, This is something different from that 
which we are accustomed to hear, the Scribes give 
us no such teaching as this. 

But even had this been otherwise, that is, had Rear 
the condition of the Jewish Church not been as Christ 


calculated 


effete as it seems to have been, still the natural pea 
astonish- 


postscript to the Sermon on the Mount would have ment. 
I 
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been a notice, such as that appended by S. Matthew, 
to the effect, that the people were astonished at His 
doctrine. Supposing us to have as little know- 
ledge of Christ as those people had, to be as little 
fettered by theories concerning His person, as little 
prejudiced by the creeds of childhood, it would still 
be impossible for us to conceive of men as listening 
to the teaching of our Lord and not being aston- 
ished. Such characteristics as the followmg would 
be sufficient to ensure the result; its extreme sim- 
plicity and yet its extreme weightiness; the high 
standard of its requirements, going as it does to 
the thoughts and the words and the looks; its 
treatment of the love of God; the breadth and the 
freshness of its views concerning love towards each 
other; the universality of its character, adapting 
its lessons to all persons and all times; still more 
its practical tendency, the manner in which it 
brings everything to the test of the human life, 
and of which the concluding parable of the wise 
and foolish builder is so eminent an illustration : 
these and the like features of the Sermon on the 
Mount must have produced their effect upon the 
minds of those who listened to it, and have en- 
sured that remarkable sensation of which S. Mat- 
thew speaks. 

Nor could the tone of authority assumed by 
the preacher have failed to produce a deep impres- 
sion upon His Galilean hearers, however imper- 
fectly they might appreciate the limits to which 
that authority reached. He who could review the 
sayings of those of old time, and either correct 
them or else bring them back to primitive purity 
upon the authority of His own word, who could 
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dispense with all reference to tradition, and esteem uae 
His own, I say unto you, as sufficient ground for ——_ 
a lesson or a precept, and who could close His dis- 
course, and fasten it upon the consciences of His 
congregation, by drawing out in the strongest man- 

ner possible the contrast between those who heard 

His sayings,—these sayings of Mrnz,—between s. Matt. 
those who heard His sayings and did them, and“ ** © 
those who heard the same and did them not—He 

who could assume and support the character, which 

this kind of teaching implies, could scarcely be 
listened to carelessly. It would probably be this 
feature in the Lord’s style of address, to which the 
people would refer, when they spoke of Him as 

one who taught with authority; there was no appeal 

to Rabbis or elders, no balancing of one probable 
opinion against another, and a resultant of utter 
confusion and doubt left behind; on the other 
hand,- all confusion and doubt seemed to vanish 
before the Ipse dico of Christ. And yet it was no 
beating down of the dictates of reason by autho- 

rity; the truth of Christ’s words made itself felt; 

they appealed to human reason, because they were 

the very utterances of the Aoyos, the offspring of 

the supreme Reason itself; they were as a light 
which shined into men’s hearts, and which proved 

that they were light because they made the dark- 

ness to flee away. 

Now I have given this comment upon 8. Mat- Subject 
thew’s report of the effect produced by our Lord’s Lecture, 
teaching, because it will serve to introduce some Tae: 
reflections upon the general character of that 
teaching, which I shall offer as the substance of 
my Lecture to-day. I wish to view Christ teaching, 

Ee 
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tect. as I have already viewed Him under several 
‘__ other aspects, with reference to the outcoming of 
the Divine nature from His human life, which His 
teaching may be found to exhibit. That we shall 
find in Him a human teacher, and a very wise 
human teacher, I suppose there are few who would 
care to deny: they, who in these days oppose His 
highest pretensions, are yet for the most part 
earnest in their admiration of many of the truths 
and maxims, which, whether He first promulgated 
them or not, He at least has made current in the 
world. That we shall find in Him incomparably the 
best of human teachers, would, I suppose, be also 
very widely granted; the tone of His teaching has 
been so completely recognised as that to which the 
conscience of the civilized world assents, all that is 
opposed to it is so thoroughly scouted by the good, 
that it would be considered outrageous to attempt 
to put any other moral teaching in competition with 
that which the Gospels contain. But the question 
is, whether we do not find much more than this; 
whether it be not to refuse to the Lord the very 
essence of that which belongs to Him, if we grant 
the wisdom of His human teaching and grant no 
more ; whether there be not visible in that human 
teaching something which is inseparable from it, 
which seems naturally to cohere with it, and which 
yet is not human but Divine; whether in fact it is 
possible to study the teaching of our Lord and not 
come to the conclusion, that in this utterance of the 
Word made flesh and dwelling amongst us, we can 
behold the glory of the only begotten Son. 
I shall endeavour then, in the first place, to 
call attention to some features of our Lord’s teach- 
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ing, which seem especially to bring before us its LEcT. 

human character, and afterwards to shew in what 

manner the Divine character makes itself visible. 
Now, in speaking of the specially human aspect The con- 

of our Lord’s teaching, it is obvious to remark, eee: 

that He Himself seems to have taken pains to S072," 

make His teaching harmonise in form with that 74 that 

to which the people were accustomed. It is, in- teachers. 

deed, very striking to observe, that as our Lord 

had been anticipated by S. John Baptist in collect- 

ing round Himself a body of disciples and admi- 

nistering a baptism, so did the Lord expressly 

take up S. John’s preaching. When Jesus had 8. Matt. 

heard, as S. Matthew tells us, that John was aia 

cast into prison, He departed into Galilee, and 

from that time He began to preach, and to say, ver. 17. 

Repent: for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

So also when the Apostles asked the Lord to teach 

them to pray, they did so expressly upon the 

ground that John also taught his disciples. It 8. Luke 

is not, however, S. John only with whose teaching cae 

that of our Lord stands in connection. It has 

been sometimes said, with a view to its deprecia- 

tion, that it was in fact formed of the teaching of 

His time, that His most striking sayings were 

taken from others, that He did but reproduce the 

most precious stores of those who preceded Him, 

The statement, having in it (as it has) a certain 

element of truth, may easily be made to assume 

the form of a falsehood; so far as the tone and 

the general effect of our Lord’s teaching were 

concerned, the conclusion of those who would 

argue against its originality stands in singular 

contrast to that which is given in the text as the 
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experience of ear-witnesses: the very thing which 
seems to have chiefly astonished the hearers was 
the bold contrast, in which the new teaching stood 
with that to which they were accustomed: Christ 
taught not as the Scribes, and therefore the people 
were astonished. Nevertheless it is a fact, which 
has been observed and fully admitted by Christian 
students, that there is a connection, which cannot 
be regarded as accidental, between some of our 
Lord’s teaching and that of certain human teachers. 
Take the form of prayer which He gave to His 
disciples as an example. Lightfoot tells us, with 
reference to this prayer, such particulars as these. 
In the first place, the practice of giving a form of 
prayer was usual amongst Jewish teachers. I have 
already remarked that 8. John Baptist was quoted 
as an example of the practice by the Apostles, 
and it would seem that he only followed an exam- 
ple which had been set by others. Again, the 
form of address, Our Father, which art in Hea- 
ven, was not a new phrase, but one familiar to 
Jewish Rabbis. Again, the plural number we,— 
give ws this day our daily bread, forgive vs 
our trespasses, as WE forgive them who trespass 
agaist us,—which cannot but strike those who 
examine the structure of the Lord’s Prayer, was 


| admitted to be the true form of offering petitions 


to God before Christ marked it as His own. And 
once more, it would seem that no prayer was 
deemed complete, which did not contain within it 
some allusion to, and prayer for, the coming of the 
kingdom of God. Now, it is very true that the 
custom of giving to disciples a form of prayer is 
a different thing from dictating a form, which shall 
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become, as the Lord’s Prayer actually has become, LECT. 
the property of the whole human race, the form of Z 
words which beyond all possibility of contradiction 
has been the vehicle of prayer more generally than 
any other whatever. It is very true also that this 
universality of the prayer has given to the opening 
words, Our Father which art in Heaven, an 
emphasis and meaning which they never had in 
the schools of Jewish Rabbis, not to mention the 
totally new light which has been thrown upon 
them by the redemption of mankind through 
Christ, and the admission of all nations and lan- 
guages by baptism into the family of God. It is 
true, moreover, that the plural we, regarded as the 
keyword of a prayer, has received an interpretation 
which it could not have before Christ had gathered 
all the units of mankind into one. And lastly, it is 
true that the Kingdom of God in the mouths 
of Jewish teachers was at best but the mere 
shadow of that kingdom which Christ preached, 
for the privilege of founding which He shed His 
most precious blood, and for the advent of which 
He commanded us daily to pray. And in the 
deep and comprehensive character, thus seen to 
belong to the prayer, we may justly recognise the 
divine glory of Him, to whom emphatically the 
prayer belongs. Nevertheless it would be wrong 
either to deny the coincidences with contemporary 
teaching, or to deny their significance: doubtless 
Christ shaped His teaching as He did, with the 
full knowledge that it was the best way; and this 
impression at least must be made upon our minds, 
that the Lord was desirous of marking the con- 
tinuity between other teaching and His own, of 
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LECT. taking up what was good and true, and preserving 
‘it and adapting it to higher purposes, of shewing 
that in this as in so many other cases He was not 

S. Matt. come to destroy but to fulfil. 
es a Again; in looking at the teaching of our 
of teaching Tord Jesus Christ we are struck by the fact, that 


frequently 


suggested much of the form and garniture of His lessons was 
y nature, 


orby taken from passing circumstances, or from natural 
events. Objects which presented themselves at the moment; 
that His mind was in fact influenced, as to the 
garb which His divine thoughts assumed, by the 
scenes in which He found Himself when teaching. 
It is unnecessary to consume time in enlarging 
upon a phenomenon which we must all have 
noticed: the lilies of the field, and the fowls of 
the air, referred to in the Sermon on the Mount, 
See Note May be taken as familiar examples. I will, how- 
42: ever, venture so far to dwell upon the point as to 
refer to a striking illustration, which is supplied by 
one of the most recent travellers in the Holy Land. 
He tells us that upon one occasion, as he rode 
near the sea of Galilee, and was meditating con- 
cerning our Lord’s great parable of the sower, and 
wondering whether it were possible that its imagery 
could be taken from anything there, and concluding 
against the supposition, he suddenly came to a 
spot from which he seemed to see the whole of the 
parable spread out before him, and that in a manner 
which he had observed nowhere else in Palestine. 
There was the rich soil with its waving corn, the 
good ground which brought forth fifty or an hun- 
dred fold; the protruding rocks, or stony places 
with no great depth of earth; the pathway through, 
hardened by human feet, where the seed would 
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not be able to penetrate and would be devoured LECT. 
by the birds; and the bushes of thorns thrusting ee 





themselves up here and there, and choking the 
good crop. Some persons, observing the feature 
of our Lord’s teaching of which I now speak, have See Note 
rashly described Him as one who had a sense of i 
“the beauties of nature, and applied to His conduct 
other like phrases from which the Christian mind 
must needs revolt; to speak of Christ thus 1s 
manifestly to derogate from the high character of 
the Word of God, by whom all things were macle ; 8. John i. 
at the same time we may well believe, that as the * 
Son of God in becoming the Son of Man assumed 
a body susceptible of human pain, and a heart 
susceptible of human love and human sorrow, so 
His mind would be capable of impression from 
external things, and, above all, capable of impres- 
sion from what we call Nature, but what He 
Himself would have called the handiwork of His 
Father in Heaven. The only conclusion, however, 
which I wish to draw is the thoroughly human 
character of our Lord’s teaching when contemplated 
thus: those who listened to Him would feel sure 
that they were listening to one of their own kind: 
the texts of His sermons were such thoroughly 
human texts,—the flowers under their feet, the 
ravens flying over their heads, the shepherd and 
his sheep, the fishermen and their nets, the hus- 
bandman and the vine, the leaven, the mustard- 
seed, the marriage-feast; they would feel that the 
preacher and themselves had the same eyes, the 
same sources of impression, that He was able to 
teach them better than others, not because He was 
altogether different from them and above them, 
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but because he was influenced by those very things 

which influenced them, and had a heart in fullest 
sympathy both with nature and with themselves. 

There is one other remark which I wish to 

_ offer concerning the human character of our Lord’s 

teaching, premising that it is of quite a different 


teaching. kind from those which have been already made. 


8. John 
vii. 46. 


I think it worthy of observation in the account 
given by the Evangelists of our Lord’s teaching, 
that there is attributed to it a very small amount 
of success. We meet, it is true, with such com- 
ments as that in the text, and with the similar one 
made by those officers, who were sent to take 
Jesus, and who returned without their prisoner, 
declaring that never man spake as He; we find 
also crowds following Him, yet even these some- 
times attracted by the bread which He gave them 
to eat, rather than by His teaching or His mira- 
cles; and we find the common people hearing Him 
gladly, as men were likely to do, who had no reli- 
gious theory in their way and no self-righteousness 
to hinder their repentance: but still we do not find 
attributed to His words, even backed as they 
sometimes were by miracles, anything like that 
power of conviction and conversion which our view 
of His divine nature would have tempted us to 
claim for them, and as I cannot but believe would 
have been claimed for them in any mythical tale 
of His life. In fact, the effectiveness attributed 
to the words of the Divine Master stands out in 
marked contrast with that assigned to those of 
His servants—of Peter, for example, on the day of 
Pentecost; then the historian tells us how the 
words of Peter went like fire into men’s hearts, 
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touched their consciences, brought them to their LECT. 
senses, made them ask with earnest supplication, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do? At that Acts ii. 37. 
period too of Gospel history 8S. Luke thought it no 

vain boast to throw in such an interjection as this, 

So mightily grew the Word of God, and prevailed! Acts xix. 
he felt that it was no vain boast,—the growth and ~” 
triumph of the Word of God amazed himself,— 

it was amazing to perceive how, under the influence 

of the Spirit of God come fresh from Heaven, 
prejudices gave way, and sin assumed a new aspect, 

and they who had put Christ to death with shame 

and spitting were now ready to build His sepulchre, 

and to water it with their tears. But no such 
triumphant tone is ever adopted as concerns the 
teaching of Christ; and His condescension to our 

naturc is proved by this, that He taught men with 

human lips and human language, but still more 
perhaps by the fact, that He condescended to teach 

in vain. 

Now the teaching of our Lord, upon which my The divine 
remarks concerning its human character have been pig 
hitherto founded, is chiefly contained in the first ee 
three Gospels. Indeed it is worthy of observation 
that S. John’s Gospel is almost entirely free from 
that kind of public but familiar teaching, which 
abounds in the first three, especially in those of 
S. Matthew and S. Luke: we have, for example, 
nothing in S. John corresponding to the Sermon 
on the Mount, nor has he recorded one of the 
parables, which form so striking a feature of the 
earlier Gospels, nor added a new one to the list. 

It would be beyond my purpose to enter upon 
any consideration of the probable reasons for this 
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difference ; but the difference itself is patent, and it 


"enables me to effect the end which I have in view, 





namely, that of shewing how that the thoroughly 
human character of the Lord’s teaching coexists 
with, and is inseparable from, another character 
which we cannot so describe. And in order to 
throw the light which I desire upon the subject, 
I will endeavour to compare like with like: I will 
not compare public teaching with confidential in- 
tercourse in the circle of disciples, nor simple 
precepts to Galilean peasants with polemical dis- 
cussions against doctors of the law; but I will 
point attention to that which is perhaps the only 
specimen of instruction to simple folks recorded 
for us by S. John. And I may say at once that 
it is remarkable, that this instruction, delivered to 


| such hearers, constitutes the substance of one of 
. the most mysterious chapters of this mysterious 


8. John vi. 


ver. 24. 


ver. 59. 


ver. 27. 


Gospel. We find that after our Lord had fed 
a multitude with bread in the wilderness, and had 
withdrawn Himself from their importunity by first 
retiring to a mountain alone, and then walking 
upon the sea to His disciples, He came to Caper- 
naum, and thither the people followed Him. There, 
too, He went into the synagogue, and preached to 
them a discourse founded upon recent experience. 
They were no profound doctors of Jerusalem to 
whom He spoke, but men in a sufficiently childish 
condition of religious growth to need warning, that 
they ought to have some better reason for following 
Him than the remembrance of the loaves with 
which they had been fed; and yet to a congrega- 
tion such as this, the circumstances being in the 
judgment of His supreme wisdom such as were 
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suitable, the Lord delivered that wonderful dis- LEcrT. 
course, in which He speaks of the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, and which was none 
other than Himself. Starting, as was His wont, 
from the figure which the circumstances of the case 
suggested, in this instance from the figure of bread, 
which had been the cause of the multitude follow- 
ing Him, He rises at once to the revelation of the ver. 32. 
true bread from heaven, and declares that the bread ver. 33. 
of God is He which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world; and in a like strain, I am ver. 35. 
the bread of life; he that cometh unto me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst: and that is perhaps a higher strain still, in 
which He tells the people how that He came 
down from heaven to do His Father's will, and 
how that His Father’s will is this, that every one ver. 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, should 
have everlasting life and be raised up by Him at the 
last day. They who heard these declarations felt 
the mystery of them: they stumbled, too, at the ver. 42. 
old difficulty, that one, whose father and mother 
they knew, should lay claim to having come down 

from heaven; and when He repeated and enforced 

His assertions, adding what was more mysterious 

and unintelligible than all the rest, namely, that 
they who would have life in them must eat His ver. 53. 
flesh and drink His blood, then even some of His 
professed disciples were staggered, and went back ver. 66. 
and walked with Him no more. The effect pro- 
duced by this discourse may possibly explain to us 

why we have no others of the same kind: the 
people were as babes requiring milk and not strong 
meat; and we may see from this one instance, how 


Oo. 


aN 
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Lect. that Christ, as Moses, was compelled to put a veil 
‘upon His face, lest the extreme glory of His 
countenance should blind those whom He wished 
to illuminate. Putting, however, out of question 
the reasons for our Lord’s conduct, and assuming 
the wisdom of it, we have, in the instance just 
adduced, an example of the glory of the only be- 
gotten of the Father shining through the manhood 
of the incarnate Son: He who could teach the 
simplest duties of men in the simplest language, 
who could direct their practice in daily life by the 
surest principles, who could take His lessons from 
“the meanest flower that blows” and find “sermons 
in stones and good in everything,” could also on 
occasions soar to the seventh heaven of mystery, 
and not hesitate to put forward Himself, not 
merely as a teacher and guide, but as an object of 
faith, a source of life, a repository of spiritual 

food. 
The pic I am of course aware, that persons, wishing to 
Lords overthrow the Catholic faith concerning our Lord 
ae Jesus Christ, would represent the picture which 
8. John =§, John’s Gospel gives us as the product of a later 


not at 


etch age, It forms no part of my plan (as I have often 


given by remarked before) to deal with such objections; but 
Evange- 1 wish to observe, that, in drawing the contrast 
not between the human features of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, and those superhuman features which occa- 
sionally made themselves conspicuous, I have ex- 
hibited the latter in the discourse which S. John 
has preserved, not because there is nothing of the 
like kind in the first three Gospels, but because 
that discourse brings out in a more concentrated 
form than usual the divine elements which are 
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frequently observed elsewhere. For instance, that LECT. 
unflinching exhibition of Himself in a light which 
is hardly conceivable as being assumed by a person 

not speaking the truth, that reference to Himself 

as the end of His own teaching, and to His own 
word as the sufficient self-asserting guarantee of 
His doctrine, which may be observed in the dis- 
course that I have quoted from S. John, is also to 

be found in 8. Matthew. Even in the Sermon on 

the Mount, which exhibits perhaps the most simple 

and practical form, and which some might possibly 

feel disposed to regard as the normal form, of our 
Lord’s teaching, it cannot fail to be noticed, how 

the authority of the I say unto you is put forward, 
without qualification, as the sufficient basis upon 
which the moral law may stand. In fact, where: 
ever we see Christ in Scripture, He stands forth as 
something different from the mere teacher; He 
makes demand upon the faith of those who listen 

to Him, which Confucius and Socrates never made 

and never thought of making: appealing as He 
does to the hearts and consciences of men, as sure 

to testify for Him if only they be unfettered and 
allowed to speak, He nevertheless holds up His 
own word as an ultimate authority, and Himself as 

an ultimate end. So it is, that in inviting the 
weary and heavy laden to take rest, He invites 
them to come to Him—He the terminus ad quem— 

He promises not merely to advise them where they 
may find rest but to give them rest Himself, and 

He invites them to take His yoke upon them and 
learn of Him, declaring that His yoke is easy and 8. Matt. 
His burden light. And it is worth while to ob- a 
serve, in connection with what has just now been 
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said, that this gentle invitation of the Saviour to 
the weary and heavy laden, recorded by S. Mat- 
thew, is immediately preceded by a verse which 


breathes the very spirit of the deepest discourses 


of S. John; it is the verse in which the Lord 
declares, that all things are delivered to Him by 
His Father, that no man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, and that no man knoweth the Father save 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him. But again, mark in this same Evangelist 
S. Matthew, and in illustration of the same point, 
how he represents the Lord as having asserted 
Himself to be one greater than the Temple and to 
be Lord even of the Sabbath day. Or again, note 
the emphasis with which He compares Himself 
with the greatest of the men of past times, and 
how to a Jewish audience, whose highest concep- 
tion of wisdom and splendour and greatness was 
bound up with the traditions of the days of 
Solomon, He does not hesitate to declare that a 
greater than Solomon is with them. Or again, 
observe how, in speaking to Jerusalem and pro- 
phesying her destruction, He refers to Himself as 
the arbiter of her fate, and declares that if she 
had known the things which belonged to her peace, 
He would often have gathered her children together 
as ahen gathereth her chickens under her wing. Or 
once more, call to mind that picture which S. 
Matthew has preserved of the great judgment, 
and remember how he represents the Lord as 


_asserting for Himself the office of supreme judge, 


S. Matt. 
XXV. 40, 45. 


and as making conduct towards Himself— Ye did 
uw unto Me, or Ye did it not unto Me,—the great 
test of discrimination between the good and the 
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bad. Now with instances such as these before us LECT. 
_ —instances which I have taken almost at random tke 

from S. Matthew, and to which I could, if neces- 
sary, add many more from 8S. Luke—it is quite out 
of the question to say, that S. John gives us an 
essentially different picture of Christ’s teaching 
from that preserved by the other Evangelists: 
whatever difference in style, and whatever differ- 
ence in the principle of narration there may be, yet 
we have in S, Matthew, equally with S. John, the 
record of One, whose words sometimes transcend 
the bounds of human speech,—One, who, using 
simple language and simple figures and speaking 
to simple people, does yet sometimes exhibit Him- 
self, not as the inculcator of practical lessons, but 
as the assertor of transcendent truths concerning 
His own essence: still standing upon earth His 
voice seems to come from heaven: still possessing 
the form and features and the essential character- 
istics of humanity, His mouth seems to speak such 
words as never man spake, and such words as by 
the mouth of a man it would be fearful to hear 
uttered. And when He is pleased thus to speak, 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God seem to lie 
unfolded before us; He speaks as One who is lord 
in His own house, who gives out of His own trea- 
sure, and who rests upon His own authority; and 
the past and the future seem but as one to Him; ve Note 
and the life present and the life to come are min-— 
gled in one continuous stream, which to us is like 
confusion, but which is no confusion in the mind of. 
Him to whom all men live. Oh! blessed revela- 
tions from Him who came to be the revealer! oh! 
blessed peeps into the light of heaven, given by 

K 
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see Him who is Light itself, and who came to be the 
'_ Light of the world! 

Conclusion In short, the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
concerning 4 we find it in the Gospels, is consistent with the 
Gong, _ belief, that He was the Son of God made the Son 
of man; and it may well be questioned, whether 

the consistency of all His utterances with this 

belief, and their inconsistency with any other, be 

not sufficient to satisfy the minds of the faithful, 

that they have not followed any cunningly devised 

2 Pet. fable. For who could the cunning devisers be? 
I can understand how miraculous tales may be 

added to the life of a wonderful man, and can give 
instances of the thing having been done: I can 
understand also how a disciple may invent 
dialogues for his master when deceased, dressing 

up the reminiscences of old conversations, as they 

have been moulded and coloured by the idiosyn- 

cracies of his own brain, in words put into his 
master’s mouth; but if the teaching of our Lord 

be something standing entirely by itself, con- 
sistently human and consistently divine, so pure in 

its tone as to compel good men to call it good, 

and yet manifestly assuming a character, which, if 
proceeding from a merely human author, could only 

be described as false and blasphemous—then who 

can the cunning devisers be? Are not the devisers 

very much more mythical than anything that we 

find in the history itself? Above all, can we suppose 

that there were any Galilean Jews, who were 
capable of conceiving so wonderful a teaching as 

that which the Gospels contain, and of supporting 

it consistently through the whole course of sermons 

and parables, of public admonitions and private 
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conversations, which are recorded as having come LECT, 
from the mouth of Christ 2 
Questions such as these are worthy of deep Tpert: 


ance of the 
attention, because they direct our minds to a subject 


large and most important branch of internal are 
evidence. They teach us to seek a foundation for es 
our faith im that deep and sure ground, which is 
supplied by the life-giving words of Him, who 
is emphatically the Word of Life. “If,” says See Note 
S. Cyprian, “it was the will of God that many * 
things should be heard from the lips of prophets, 
how much greater are those which are spoken 
by the Son, those which the Word of God, who 
was in the prophets, declares by His own mouth, 
not now commanding to prepare the way of the 
Lord, but coming amongst us Himself, and Him- 
self shewing us the way.” They draw our minds 
away from detached difficulties, which are ever the 
stronghold of unbelief, to the contemplation of the 
broad features of the testimony borne to His own 
claims by Him, who declared that He came ‘nto 8. Jom 
the world to bear witness to the truth. To the study pees 
of the words of Christ therefore, with prayer for 
the illumination of the coequal and coeternal 
Spirit, those disciples may be hopefully com- 
mended, whose minds require confirmation in the 
faith, To such study I heartily commend them: two con- 
meanwhile I desire to add two remarks, one con- sonarks, 
cerning the effect of the Lord’s words upon the 
minds of the Apostles, and the other more directly 
concerning ourselves. 

As for the Apostles, I cannot but observe, that E*ect of 


the Lord’s 


the argument derived in my last Lecture from the ee 


constant loyalty of the friends of Christ. has its Apontles. 
: K2 
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— application here also. The disciples who had 
‘listened to His teaching had heard from His 
mouth many wonderful things; they had listened 

to very glowing promises; He had spoken of the 
coming of His kingdom, and had promised that 

they should sit upon thrones, that they should 
S.Matt.ix. have houses and lands and children, in fact, 
S. Mak x. manifold more even in this present world than 
oes they had given up for Him; He spoke indeed of 
persecution as being their lot at the same time, 

and it may be thought that the promise was on 

this account inconsistent, but with that I am not 

now concerned: all that I wish to lay stress upon 

is this, that we have accounts of promises made to 

the disciples, which seem perfectly consistent with 

the supposition of their having been uttered by 

our Lord before His crucifixion, and perfectly in- 
consistent with that of their having been invented 
afterwards: and with these promises of thrones and 

houses and lands as their portion in this world,— 
promises, which in the literal sense of the words 

were never realised, while that concerning persecu- 

tion was,—the disciples to a man remained faith- 

ful after their Master’s death ; no one can point to 

a follower of Christ who turned traitor, except him 

only who met with no persecution but who did 

meet with a bag of money; the Apostles felt, like 

See Note the aged martyr Polycarp, that their Master had 
i never done them wrong, and that they could not 
reproach or desert Him; the tale of a single one, 

who, after the day of Pentecost, for a moment 
looked back, is what the enemies of the Gospel 

have never dared to invent. What can we say 
therefore but this, that the teaching of Christ, 
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however much removed from the common routine LECT. 
of teaching, and whatever might be thought of it 
by those without, did somehow approve itself to 
those, who knew it best, and who were vitally 
interested in the reality of His promises, as being 
genuine and true ? 

The other remark which I have to make con- Effect of 
cerns the manner, in which we may expect the ae ; 
teaching of Christ to approve itself to our own saves, 
minds. We know Christ no more after the flesh; 
we cannot witness His miracles; he who doubts 
concerning His resurrection, can no longer, like 
doubting Thomas, put his finger into the Lord’s 
sacred wounds; but we have still in the books of 
the Evangelists many of the Lord’s words; and of 
those books that may be affirmed in its fullest 
sense, which has been so eloquently spoken con- See Note 
cerning books in general, namely, that “they do* 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was, whose progeny they are; nay, 
that they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them.” And hence we can still sit at Jesus’ 
feet and hear His own words; we can hear them 
and we can do them too, like that wise builder 
whom our Lord held up as an example, because he 
digged deep and laid his foundation upon a rock; 
and if we believe that those words are the utterance 
of the incarnate Word of God, who promised that 
He would send the Holy Spirit to guide us into all $. ne 
truth, shall we doubt that His promise will be ful- cab 
filled, and that He will manifest Himself to those 
who love Him and keep His words, as He does not 8, John 
unto the world? manifest Himself, I mean, so as eis 
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ee He never does to those who treat His claims as 
a mere matter of historical investigation, or as 
removed from the practical conduct of the life? 
manifest Himself, in fact, in such a manner, that 
even simple men who have witnessed His glory 
8. Johniv. may be able to say, We have heard Him ourselves 
+4 and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world? 
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CHRIST DYING AND PREPARING FOR HIS DEATH. 
Preached on Sunday, October 19, 1856. 


S. JOHN XIX. 32—35. 


Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of 
the other which was crucified with Him. 

But when they came to Jesus, and saw that He was dead 
already, they brake not His legs : 

But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and 
forthwith came thereout blood and water. 

And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true: and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe. 


‘|S general design of this passage is sufficiently LECT. 
manifest. S. John was anxious to bear his ——— 
testimony against those misbelievers, who, main- reo 
taining that Jesus Christ had not come in the flesh, Elke 
were bound to maintain that He had not dzed in ea 


the flesh. Strange as it may appear to modern ® carly 
thought, yet it would seem to be a fact, that in 
the early period of the history of the Church it 
was as necessary to assert the full humanity of 
Christ as to defend His Divinity; and that there 
were many, who, while they found a difficulty in 
receiving doctrines which modern unbelievers 
regard as axiomatic, were prepared to accept with- 
out difficulty other doctrines, which modern un- 
believers would stigmatize as supernatural, and 
therefore in the nature of things incredible. 
S. John therefore, under the imfluence of the 
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Holy Spirit, placed upon record facts, to which 
the faithful might appeal in proof of the great 
truth of their Saviour’s humanity: not ashamed 
of the Cross of Christ, nor of the weakness and 
the shame which that cross implied, he gave 
special prominence to those accidents of the cruci- 
fixion, which were most conclusive of the humanity 
of Him who was crucified: thus he has told us 
how the Lord complained of thirst, and how, 
having received the vinegar, He bowed His head 
and gave up the ghost; and not content with this, 
he has added the history of the Roman soldiers 
who came to break the legs of those crucified, and 
who, sparing the limbs of Christ because they 
perceived Him to be dead already, did yet thrust 
a spear into His side, in order to make sure that 
He was in very deed no more. These circum- 
stances, also, the Evangelist asserts upon his own 
authority as an eye-witness: he knew the value 
attaching to such evidence: and therefore he closes 
his tale with the declaration, that he who saw it 
bare record, and that he knew the record to be 
true. 

Now, I suppose, that in these days few facts 
would be less questioned than the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Some indeed have been found 
to go to the almost incredible length in absurdity 
of questioning whether He ever lived; but 
amongst those who do not doubt this, there 
would be no difference of opinion as to the fact 
of His death. The believer in Christ holds this 
fact as one of the anchors of his soul; he pro- 
claims it in his most solemn worship ; he asserts 
it in his creed; he feeds upon it in the holy Sacra- 
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ment; he regards it as the most profound of LECT. 
divine mysteries; he devotes his children to God, bis 
signing them with the sign of the Passion ; he 
values the wisdom of the Church in setting aside 
a Passion-week for special meditation upon this 
most wondrous truth. The unbeliever, on the 
other hand, holds the same fact to be true, because 
to doubt it would be to admit the supernatural: 
the death of Christ is to him a truth, but it is one 
of the most commonplace of truths, one that is 
asserted implicitly in the general formula of 
human mortality, and which is potentially affirmed 
as soon as it is asserted, that there once was such 
a person as Jesus of Nazareth. Thus believer 
and unbeliever come in this matter to the same 
point; the cross of Christ is to the one the 
wisdom and power of God, to the other foolush- * Cor. i. 
ness, but to both it is a fact: and as genuine eral 
death is, and has ever been felt to be, both by 

those within the Church and those without it, the 

most undeniable proof of humanity, I wish to 
regard our Lord in His death, as I have already 
regarded Him in several of the relations and cir- 
cumstances of His human life, and to consider in 

what way the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father made itself to shine forth from a portion of 

His history, which would seem at first sight to be 

chiefly a proclamation of weakness. 

Of course it will occur to our minds at once, The Resur- 
that the glorious Resurrection and Ascension are fete ee 
the true divine counterpoises to the Death and pate 
Burial of Christ. The Apostles felt from the Singh ee 


that they were not the ambassadors of a dead 
Lord, that they were emphatically witnesses to 
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His Resurrection not to His Death, or to His 
Death only so far as it was held in vital connexion 


Acts i. 22. With the truth that He had broken death’s bonds, 


1 Tim. vi. 
20. 


because it was not possible that He should be held 
by them. Hence, if the objection were made to 
an Apostle, that he was preaching foolishness in 
holding up the crucified one as the Saviour of the 
world, he had the answer ready; namely, that he 
preached salvation through one, who, though cruci- 
fied dead and buried, had risen again from the 
dead and had sat down on the right hand of God: 
and they who had seen the Lord Jesus after His 
Resurrection, had conversed with Him and sat at 
meat with Him, and afterwards had beheld Him 
when He was taken up, could have no more doubt 
of their Lord’s victory over death, than they had 
of the fact that death had once for a season 
triumphed over Him. And hence it is manifest, 
that any one who has been led by oppositions of 
scvence falsely so called, or by any other means, to 
feel a difficulty concerning the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,—to doubt the possibility of the 
glory of God having been made to shine forth to 
mankind from a human death of extreme shame,— 
must look (as every Christian is taught to look) to 
the light thrown upon the death by the subse- 
quent rising again. He who examines the history 
of the Resurrection, discusses its evidences if he 
think fit to do so, and (which is much more impor- 
tant) reflects upon its fitness as a part of the 
history of the Divine Word made flesh, will be 
prepared to understand how God’s Name was 
infinitely glorified by the death of Jesus Christ. 
But a course such as that here indicated would not 
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be suitable to the spirit of these Lectures. I wish LECT. 





to regard the Death of our Lord, not as it is light- bist! 
ed up by the great facts of the Resurrection and Mode of 
Ascension, which unbelievers of these days would the Lord's 
of course deny to be facts, but as it is illustrated peas 
by lights thrown upon it—accidental lights 1 essay 
might almost venture to call some of them—from 
preceding portions of the Gospel history. And 
there will be some advantage in thus regarding 

the subject: it might be urged that they who could 

not deny their Lord’s Death were driven to invent 

the story of His Resurrection; or it might be 
urged by another school that the Death and Resur- 
rection are equally mythical, and produced by the 

same agency, because felt to be necessary counter- 

parts of each other: but it may be possible to 
shew,—indeed I have no doubt tt can be shewn, 
whether J succeed in doing so or not,—that the 
Death of our Lord occupies such a place in the 
history, that it is luminous with divine glory 
apart from the Resurrection and Ascension: such 

a place, that the Apostles would be able to look 

back upon the time when they consorted with the 

Lord in the flesh, and to say, We might have seen 

in those days (if our eyes had not been holden) 

the glory of our Master’s Death; we might have 

seen that He Himself looked forward to it, spoke 

of it, made preparations for it, as connected in 
some mysterious way with the glorious side of 

His being: such a place, that we, looking upon 

the Death in the light of His recorded words 

and actions, may without difficulty subscribe the 
verdict of the Apostles, and declare, that in this 

last crowning testimony to the truth of His 
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LECT. manhood we can behold the glory of the only 
__ begotten Son. 

Important 1. Now in the first place I would have you to 

eee ;, remark, that the importance assigned by the Evan- 

ee to gelists to the death of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 

Hate amount of space which they devote to that part of 

' their story, and the minuteness with which they 

give the details, are circumstances which cannot 

be put out of view in considering the place to be 

assigned to the death in any answer to the ques- 

tion, What think ye of Christ? The Evangelists 

do not all record the Lord’s Birth, they do not all 

record His Ascension, but not one of them has 

failed to record His Death, and to record it also 

with a minuteness of detail which is bestowed upon 

hardly any other portion of the history. We know 

the treachery by which the Death was brought 

about, the name of the traitor, the price paid to 

him, and his miserable end; we know the spot at 

which the capture took place, the method of judi- 

cial proceeding, the way in which it came about 

that the sentence was that of the cross; we know 

the conduct of Pilate, even to the effect produced 

by his wife’s dreams; we know the place and cir- 

cumstances of the Crucifixion, the name of him 

who carried the cross when the Lord fainted under 

the load, the manner and_place of burial, and who 

the disciple was that buried Him. I call attention 

to the preservation of these details, as you will 

observe, not as an evidence of truthfulness and 

accuracy, though of course it is this also, but as 

an evidence of the prominent place held by the 

Death of our Lord in the view which the Evange- 

lists have given of His history. The Crucifixion 
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stands out in fact from the history, as the Cross LECT. 
itself stood out from the teaching and the practice es 
of the early Church; the Cross was the very sym- 
bol by which Christians were known; that sacred See Note 
sign was revered with a reverence, and loved with a 
a love, which seemed to Heathen the very extreme 
of madness; even if Christians were right in fol- 
lowing the teaching of a Master who had lost His 
life in preaching the truth, still to glory in the 
very implement of His destruction, to hold the 
material means of His execution not in loathing 
as other men but in the highest honour,—this 
seemed to those who did not believe the conduct 
of mere insanity. But in reality this glorying 
in the cross did declare in the surest manner the 
truth of Christ’s Death, which the Gospels con- 
tained ; it was clear that the Death of the Lord oc- 
cupied a place, which the death of the hero of other 
stories never does occupy; it was the central fact 
of the history, that round which all the rest were 
clustered and upon which they kung; and when 
Christians adopted the sign of the cross as empha- 
tically signaculum Christi, the sign of Christ, they See Note 
declared in a manner, which might be ridiculed x: 
but which could not be unnoticed, the extraordinary 
prominence assigned in the Gospels to the Death 
of Him in whom they believed. 

And this prominence is the more remarkable, Holy 


cripture 


when it is observed how very slightly Holy Scrip- does not 
ture usually dwells upon the deaths of those whose nent: 
history it records. The importance attached in pee iee 
many modern biographies to deaths and deathbed 

scenes may or may not be justifiable, but certainly 


it is not scriptural. The principle of Scripture 
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biography seems to be that of recording a man’s 
life and deeds so far as they have tended to the 
furtherance of the kingdom of God, to tell us 
what he thought and what he did while the scene 
of life was before him, and while his thinking and 
doing could forward the work which he was sent 
to do, and to leave almost or quite unnoticed the 
manner of his departure hence. I think there is 
no exception to this rule in the New Testament 
but that of S. Stephen, which, after all, is no 
exception but a confirmation of the rule; for the 
death of the protomartyr of the faith was precisely 
his contribution towards the great cause; nothing 
which he did in the living discharge of his diaconate 
can be compared in importance with the testimony 
which he gave to the truth and power of the 
Gospel, when he, the first of the noble army of 
martyrs, died in the vision of Christ and in charity 
with those who stoned him. We have the history 
of the death of one Apostle and only one, and 
it well illustrates what I am now saying: James 
the brother of John, one of the Sons of Thunder, 
known as James the Great, perished by the sword: 
and his martyrdom occupies a single verse, and 
seems to have been introduced only because it led 
to an attempt upon the life of Peter, which did 
not succeed. We know nothing from Scripture of 
the death of S. Peter, or of S. John, or of S. Paul. 
No: the book which we have concerning them is 
properly called, “The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles,’—the book which registers their deeds, 
does not sing their requiem,—the record of the 
noble efforts which they made to preach the Gospel 
of Christ, while they could travel from one country 
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to another, and could endure hardness as good. LECT. 
soldiers, and could offer themselves up a living —_— 
sacrifice: and the book does not contain, as we 

might perhaps have fancied that it would, any 
account of the manner in which they left this 

world, or of the hopes, or fears, or degree of assur- 

ance with which they passed from hence to be for 

ever with the Lord. Bearing then in mind this The rule of 


Scripture 


general character of Scripture, I say that the signal broken in 
manner in which the rule is broken through in the = mae 
case of our Lord is all the more noticeable: here 
we have the last acts and words, a death scene 
indeed,—a deathbed scene, we might have said, if 
the bed had not been the Cross,—the feelings of 
the sufferer laid bare,—His mental contest when 
He saw death approaching,—His last conversations 
with His friends,—His farewell to His mother,— 
His last prayer,—His expiring words: surely there 
must ‘be some reason for the record of such a death 
in such a book; and surely also S. Luke would 
never have adopted in one of his treatises a method 
so different from that adopted in the other, if he 
had not seen, as he “surveyed the wondrous Cross,” 
some of the glory, which, in the very act of death, 
emanated from Him who was crucified upon it. 
TI. But if the manner in which the disciples The man- 
dealt with the subject of their Lord’s Death be which the 


remarkable, if in fact it be quite inconceivable that abe 


they who had honoured Christ during His resi- re 
dence amongst them could have afterwards dwelt 
upon His Death,—and such a death,—in the man- 
ner in which they seem to have dwelt upon it, 
unless they had beheld in it a glory which scoffers 


did not behold, the manner in which the Lord 
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dealt with His own death is not a whit less 
remarkable. In fact it may be said, that Christ 
had during His lifetime been educating the minds 
of His disciples to that view of His Passion, 
which they afterwards adopted in its fulness, but 
which they could not comprehend at the time. 
Much of the teaching of Christ was thus prospec- 
tive. Thus, for example, when He spoke as He 
did from time to time concerning His Resurrection, 
the disciples questioned one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean. He told them 
of things which should come to pass, that when 
the things did come to pass they might believe in 
Him, and remember what He had said to them. 
And we know how this teaching answered its 
purpose, how easily the minds of the disciples 
were raised from the dejection caused by the Pas- 
sion to a full appreciation of the truth that Christ 
must needs have suffered in order that He might 
enter into His glory. The point, however, to which 
just now I desire chiefly to call attention, is not so 
much the fact of the Lord having anticipated His 
Death, and prepared the minds of His disciples for 
it, as this other, that the anticipations of His Death 
were connected, in a manner too striking to be 
regarded as in any sense accidental, with outcomings 
of the glorious side of His being. You may note 
in illustration of this the commencement of the 
Lord’s teaching concerning His Death. It began 
thus. On a certain occasion Jesus asked His 
disciples whom the people supposed Him to be ? 
and when they told Him that there were various 
opinions, He asked them concerning their own 
faith : then it was, as you will remember, that 
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S. Peter made his famous confession, declaring sxxor, 
a faith of which the Lord said that he could not —**: 
have had it except from God Himself: Thow art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. That was 
S. Peter’s confession; and however short his own 
comprehension of the formula might fall of the 
fulness of knowledge to which he afterwards at- 
tained, still the open avowal of such a belief seemed 
to place the Lord henceforth in a position with 
regard to His companions, which certainly they 
did not realise when He first called them, and 
which probably few of them had realised up to 
this very time. Now mark the conduct of our 
Lord consequent upon this unveiling of His person: 
first, He charged His disciples not to let the won- 
derful confession get abroad; and secondly, He 
began from that time forth (as we learn from all 
three Evangelists who have recorded the story),— 
He began from that time forth to shew unto His g, Matt. 
disciples, how He must go up unto Jerusalem, and §\ Mark 
suffer many things, and be killed, and raised again. ¢", 3, 
Thus the declaration of His death dates from the * 2? 
first open confession of His glory: the disciples 
were (so to speak) unfit to receive instruction 
concerning the wonderful manner, in which the 
power of death should assert itself over that body 
which was human flesh, until they had first learned 
that that same body was more than mere human 
flesh, even the body assumed by the eternal Son 
of God. 

Note again, how that, soon after this beginning The Trans- 
of teaching concerning the future Passion, occurred Saisie 
that most wonderful passage in the Lord’s life, *""s- 


? point for 


which we call the Transfiguration, and how that eg Lord's 
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further teaching on the subject is by all three 
Evangelists connected with the same. S. Luke 
tells us that even the subject of conference with 
Moses and Elias, the representatives of the Law 
and the Prophets, who appeared with Him in the 
glory of the Mount, was the decease which He was 
to accomplish in Jerusalem. And all three Evan- 
gelists unite in reporting, that after coming down 
from the Mount the Lord spoke to His disciples 
concerning His rising from the dead, and declared 
that as S. John Baptist had already suffered, 
so also He Himself must suffer at the hands of 
men. And then, after the miracle which immedi- 
ately followed the Transfiguration, the three Evan- 
gelists record again with remarkable harmony, how 
that Jesus began to teach the disciples that the 
Son of man must be betrayed, and how He must 
die by violence, and be raised from the dead on 
the third day. Thus the Transfiguration seems to 
have been taken (if I may so express myself) as a 
new starting-point for our Lord’s teaching upon 
this subject: a subject remarkable enough if taken 
up by any man under any circumstances, but ten 
times more remarkable when it is pointedly con- 
nected, not with any check or disappointment or 
discouragement experienced, but with that passage 
in the Lord’s life, which stands forth conspicuously 
and exceptionally beyond all others, as a manifes- 
tation of His superhuman glory. 

Once more: it is in perfect consistency with 
what we have already observed, that we find our 
Lord making a revelation of His approaching 
sufferings and death, a feature of His final journey 
to Jerusalem ; a prominent feature too, for the first 
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three Evangelists all record the circumstance with 
admirable agreement. It will be remembered that 
this journey had in it something of a triumphal 
.character, that a crowd accompanied Him, and 
that when in fulfilment of ancient prophecy He 
rode into Jerusalem, a very great multitude spread 
their garments in the way; others cut down branches 
Srom the trees, and strawed them in the way: and the 
multitudes that went before, and that followed, cried, 
saying, Hosanna to the Son of David ! Blessed is He 
that cometh in the Name of the Lord! Hosanna in 
the highest! Nowall this had far more the appear- 
ance of triumph than anything that had gone be- 
fore; those of His disciples,—perhaps all of them, 
—who looked forward to His throwing off the mask 
of the poor prophet of Galilee, and coming out 
openly as the leader and commander of the people, 
would fancy that their expectations were now about 
to be realised; it seemed as if only one word were 
wanting to rouse the Jews from Dan to Beersheba, 
and bring them round the standard of the new 
King. Bearing in mind then this character of 
the journey, the manner in which the Lord pre- 
pared the disciples for it can hardly fail to appear 
remarkable: Jesus going up to Jerusalem, S. Mat- 
thew tells us, took the twelve disciples apart in the 
way, and said unto them, Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem; and the Son of man shall be betrayed unto 
the Chief Priests and unto the Scribes, and they 
shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him 
to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify 
Him; and the third day He shall rise again. And 
S. Mark makes the communication still more 


emphatic, telling us that as they went up to 
L2 
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Xxi. 
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Jerusalem, Jesus went before them; and they were 


VII. amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid; 


S. Mark x. 
BE 


Peculiarity 


of the oc 
casions 
chosen by 
our Lord 
for speak- 
ing of His 
Death. 


S. Matt. 


XVi, 22. 


something I presume in the Lord’s manner strange 
and unusual, possibly an appearance of oppression 
of mind, something of a. foreshadowing of that 
agony which overwhelmed His soul when the 
struggle was nearer at hand than it was now; any- 
how there was something, which communicated to 
His companions an indefinable shuddering and 
dread; and when He took the twelve aside, and 
made them partners of the secret thoughts of His 
soul, He told them that the journey upon which 
they had entered, and which would have so much 
more of glory, would be so much more honourable 
in its circumstances, than any upon which they had. 
accompanied Him before, was a journey towards 
contempt and shame, and would terminate in a 
crown of thorns and a cross. 

IIT. Itcan scarcely be denied, that the manner 
in which His anticipations of death—and that a 
death of shame—lighted up only by intimations 
of a rising again, which the disciples did not under- 
stand, were connected by our Lord (as I have 
shewn that they were) with more or less remark- 
able outcomings of His glory, is worthy of careful 
consideration. I can understand the mind of a 
great man, who has great ends in view, and who 
is in general hopeful concerning the result of his 
labours, being sometimes overwhelmed with the 
feeling of having too great a weight upon him, 
and being tempted to despond concerning the 
future: S. Peter evidently thought that this was 
the case with his Master, when he endeavoured 
with too great boldness to cheer up His spirit; 
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but certainly we should not expect to find, that Lect. 

occasions would be chosen for preparing His fol- 

lowers for His shameful death, such as those which 

were chosen by our blessed Lord, unless it were true, 

as we profess to believe it to be, that His death 

was different from all other deaths,—occupied a 

place in His history essentially different from the 

place occupied by death in the history of other 

men,—was in fact rightly connected with out- 

comings of glory, because it was itself the path by 

which, in the councils of the Most High, it was 

necessary for Him to re-enter that glory which He 

had with the Father before the world was. 8. John 
This point will be further illustrated by noticing i teres 

the nature of the preparation which the Lord eee 

made for His death on the Eve of His Passion. te? 

Hitherto I have spoken of the intimations given 

of His death when it could still be called future; 

now we shall see how such intimations were con- 

centrated, and fixed upon the minds of the Apostles, 

and engraved for all ages and for all people, by 

that which He did when the Passion was impend- 

ing. On the Eve of the Passion the Lord told 

the disciples very plainly of the things which were 

to happen on the morrow; He told them that one 

of them would betray Him, and which it was; He 

promised that He would not leave them for ever, 

but would come again; He spoke many things 

which were of necessity mysteries, and told them 

that He would send the Spirit down to guide them g, Join 

into all truth, and bring all things to their remem- "5.3, 

brance; but He did something more, and more xiv, 26. 

remarkable, than this; as they sat at the Table of 

the Passover He took bread, and blessed it, and 
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ect, said, This is my body which is given for you; and 
Vl. He took the Cup and said, This is my blood which 
Soares is shed for you and for many for the remission of 
S. Matt. sing, And He not only spoke thus of the bread 
ee ond the wine which He blessed, but He ordained 
the same consecrated elements as a memorial for 
evermore—of what? of His own Death: they who 

should afterwards join in celebrating the Sacrament 

which was then instituted would shew forth empha- 

1 Cor, xi, tically the Lord’s Death; and the publication to the 
*6 world without of the fact that Christ had died, 
and the bringing home to the hearts of believers 
within, and conveying to their souls all the bene- 

fits of that unspeakable death, were to be the 
results of the one new ordinance, which the Lord 
instituted for the worship of His Church. Now 

I wish to enter into no controversy concerning the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist. Alas! that there 

See Note should be such controversies, and that the blessed 
a Sacrament should consequently be in danger of 
being regarded, not so much in the light of a setting 

forth of the Lord’s healing death, as in that of 

a declaration of the weakness and disease which 

afflict His Church!—but I am concerned with no 
controversy here; so far as my present purpose is 
affected, I am content to take the highest view, or 

the lowest view, or any view, which earnest Chris- 

tians may have propounded concerning it; I only 

insist upon the fact, to which the practice of all 
Christendom from the beginning till now bears 
witness, and without which the existence of the 
practice would be inconceivable, namely, that the 

Lord Jesus Christ left to His followers a memorial 

of His death only,—of His body broken, His 
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blood poured out,—and that as He was not ashamed 
thus to make His own death the most prominent 
fact in the tale which His disciples had to tell, so 
they on their part were not ashamed to adopt the 
memorial, and to give to the fact of His death all 
the prominence that He desired. Observe, that 
the continued celebration of the Lord’s Death is 
a truth which cannot be gainsaid; the whole his- 
tory of the Church is bound up with it; we can- 
not be cheated out of it by any philosophical 
generalities, or any theory of mythicizing processes ; 
manifestly, beyond all contradiction, the worship 
of the Church, as distinct from other worships, is 
the celebration of the death of the founder of the 
Church; it may be thought a foolish worship, but 
still it 7s the worship; and the fact is entirely con- 
sistent with what the Gospels and the Epistles tell 
us, namely, that Christ Himself commanded that 
such should be the worship of His disciples. And 
the question arises, is such a condition of things 
conceivable except upon the supposition, that the 
death of the Lord was connected by Himself and 
by His immediate followers with the glorious side 
of His being? would any man, who was about to 
die and see corruption, to die too by a death of 
shame,—innocently be it allowed, but still vio- 
lently and as a criminal, after a life spent in 
teaching and doing good,—would He wish to sink 
(as it were) the memory of His teaching in the 
one fact of His death? would He dare to leave it 
in charge to His followers to publish this to the 
world above all other truths? would He venture 
thus to attempt to glorify that which was patent 
as the mark of extremest shame? and above all, 


LECT. 
VEE 
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tect, would He have been likely to succeed, if He had 


Vt attempted a course so eccentric, in appearance so 
utterly wild? would the preaching of the Cross, in 
fact, robbed of that glory which in the minds of 
the Apostles ever belonged to it, have been able 
to triumph over both the wisdom and power of 

2Cor.x.s, this world, and bring them into captwity to the 
obedience of Christ? 
The cir- IV. There is one other point upon which I 
ofthe must touch in order to complete the view which I 
if india. Wish to give of the Lord’s Death. I have spoken 
tive of of the preparation made for the Death, but I must 
gry. not omit to direct attention to the circumstances 
ot the Death itself. In the nature of things there 
were many marks of human weakness connected 
with it: the very death itself was the most em- 
phatic assertion of weakness; and there were the 
thirst, and the bitter cry of desertion, and the per- 
manence of filial affection, and the blood and 
water coming forth from the wounded side, all 
testifying that He who was hanging on the Cross 
was indeed made man. But I would have you 
to remember, that even in this hour of darkness 
there were flashes of light, and that they who saw 
Christ in His weakness were in a position to add, 
Nevertheless even then we beheld His glory. What 
shall we say, for instance, of the conversation 
with the penitent thief?—the promise so solemnly 
S. Luke given, that he should be with Christ in Paradise 
om 4%" that day? Surely a promise inconceivable, if He 
who promised had no power to fulfil, Or again, 
See page What shall we say of the last prayer,—-to which I 
58. . ° 
called attention for another purpose in a former 
Lecture,—that prayer in which He asked pardon 
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for His murderers, because they did not know LEcr. 
what they were doing? Surely an assertion this wes 
of a character, which could scarcely have been 
claimed against such overwhelming appearances, 
except by one to whom it actually belonged. Or 
once more, what shall we say of those words of 
Christ, It is finished, with which He bowed His §. John 
head, and gave up the ghost? Surely the very ark 
calmness of majesty with which He died, com- 
mending His spirit to His Father with such words 

as these upon His lips, would be enough, when 
taken in conjunction with what He had said con- 
cerning His Death in times past, to suggest that 
death had not triumphed over Him completely, 

and that in due time He would triumph in His 
turn, as He had Himself declared that He would. 

At all events S. John, who saw and heard all 
these things, and connected them with the events 
which He witnessed afterwards, would have no 
difficulty in noting in the retrospect, that there 
were in the Death of Christ such features as would 
enable him to say, Even then, if my eyes had not 
been blinded, and my mind slow to perceive all 

that both He and the prophets had spoken, I 
must have beheld His glory. 


8. Luke 
Xxili, 34. 


The view which I have endeavoured to give of Conclu- 
the subject which has come under our notice to <a 
day—Christ dying, and preparing for His death, 
and yet manifesting forth His glory—has been (as 
I am well aware) of a most imperfect kind. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, even in much 
better hands than mine. It would however be 
more imperfect than I should wish, if I did not 
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LEcT. add a few words concerning the manner, in which 

Vit the Death of Jesus Christ has been associated with 

the glory of the only-begotten Son, both in the 

history of the Church, and in the experience of 
Christians. 

The Death ‘With regard to the Church at large it may be 

associated sald briefly, that the Cross has triumphed. The 


with His 


gloryin Geath of a man, and the publication of that death, 
n'y have, as a matter of fact, produced an influence 
Church. ypon the world, which has been produced by 
nothing else. The world indeed has not been 
wholly subdued: and this may be a mystery, or 
a grief, or a difficulty, or a~subject for a sneer, 
according to the view taken by the observer of 
Christ and His Church: still Europe has been 
moulded into what it is, idols have been abolished, 
civilization has progressed, and it is the publication 
of the Death of Christ that has done these things. 
And more than this, the influence of the same truth 
is energetic still; and it is a fact, which it might 
do unbelievers good to contemplate, because this at 
least is a fact and no myth, namely, that there are 
persons in this nineteenth century, who think that 
they can have no higher honour than that of going’ 
into the world,—into the worn-out civilizations of 
Asia, and the wild barbarisms of A frica,—for the 
purpose of publishing this same truth; and more- 
over, that never yet was any other truth pro- 
pounded, which men thought it worth so much 
Cori, Selfdenial to declare. When S. Paul said, we 
"2 preach Christ crucified, the message was so strange, 
was felt by himself to be so strange, so different in 
its very essence and principle from anything which 
the wisdom of man had ever been able to devise, 
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that there is little to astonish us in the fact, that Lxct. 

men of polish and education regarded the message bits 

as foolishness; we read the fact with little surprise, 

and with still less of indignation; we feel disposed 

to look gently upon those who did not receive 

Christ, when the message concerning Him had so 

many presumptions against it, and when the de- 

mands made upon the strength of it must have 

appeared so extravagant; we feel confident that 

much of the early opposition to the Cross will be 

regarded as sin virtually committed against the 

Son of Man, and will be pardoned in answer to S. Matt. 

the prayer of Christ for those, who, in crucifying Ses 

Him, knew not what they did: but just as we feel 

bound to make allowance for unbelievers in Apos- 

tolic times, on the ground of the extreme im- 

probability of the Church being ever able to cut 

through the hard skin of habit and superstition, 

which enveloped the heart of mankind, with a 

weapon such as that which she handled, in the 

same proportion we are bound to own the evidence 

of the glory of Christ, which arises from the tri- 

umph of His Cross, and to warn men that, in this 

sense as in others, they cannot be as the heathen, Bzek. xx. 

but must be judged as those who are called upon *” 

to do homage to Jesus Christ manifestly set forth, Gal. ii. r. 

crucified and yet glorified among them. , 
Thus, as a fact of history, the glory of Christ The Death 

has been manifested by the shewing forth of His associated 

death; the symbol of His weakness has been the win te 

source of His power; and the Cross of Christ has boned 

been the most potent sceptre that the world has 

ever seen. But I wish to add, that, so far as we 
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LECT. are personally concerned, this truth, to be worth 
‘_ anything, must become a truth for our own hearts 
and inner life; we as Christians ought to be able 

to say, as the Apostles said, The Word has been 

made flesh, and has dwelt among us; and what is 

more, has died among us; and we have seen His 
glory,—seen His glory, I mean, not in spite of 

His human Death, but in the very Death itself,— 

we are convinced that never was there so glorious 

an exhibition of the love of God, never such a seal 

put upon all that is noble and worthy of regard, 

such scorn poured out upon all that is base and 
selfish and contemptible, as in the voluntary humi- 
liation and death of Him who was the Son of God 

and the Son of Man. We ought to be able to say 

this; and it is manifest that the confession, which 

we so make, involves in it a whole cycle of duties, 
which might be easily expounded as necessary 
consequences of the confession. This however in- 
troduces us to an infinite subject, at a time when 

my sermon ought to be drawing to a close; and 

I therefore omit all other things which might with 

great propriety be said, in order to concentrate 

An exhort- attention upon one. I have already noticed it as 
eae a remarkable fact, which indeed it is, that the one 
oly Com- ordinance of Christ for the worship of His Church 
should be a memorial of His Death; I have said, 

that, so far as my present purpose was concerned, 
[insisted only upon this, that the Lord did appoint 

a shewing forth of His death, and that from the 
beginning of the Church His Death has been so 
shewn forth: but I desire now to add, that this 

Holy Sacrament is not merely a shewing forth of 
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a truth to the world; it is also, and much more LEcrT. 
importantly, a shewing forth of the Lord’s Death, _‘"" 
and of the Lord’s Glory, to those who devoutly 

obey His command,—not merely a sign to unbe- 
lievers, but a strengthening of faithful souls,—not 
merely an evidence which scoffers will find it hard 

to set aside, but an evidence in which humble souls 

will rejoice with joy unspeakable. I lay stress Doubts re- 
upon this, because I am bound by my office to deal 7o"8,) 


the vision 


with evidences, and I think that there are cases steate 
in which a subjective evidence of this kind may Holy Sx 
be the very thing required: sometimes the doubts 
which harass the minds of young men may be dis- 
persed by looking at them boldly, and shaking 
them to tatters with the manly arguments which 

such men as Butler have bequeathed to us; some- 

times they may be the result of an immoral condi- 

tion of mind and of permitted sin, and may chiefly 
require purity of life to cause them to vanish; 
sometimes they may indicate the need of active 

work to check an overtendency .to speculation, 
where certainty is impossible, and where the mind 

is therefore led to prey upon itself; but sometimes 

also they may be of a kind, which will yield most 
easily to the influence produced upon the thoughts 

by solemn worship. And when this is the case, 

what should a man do? Whatever else he ought 

to do, this above all things he should not leave 
undone: he should not fail to seek a vision of 

the glory of Christ in that ordinance, which He 
appointed Himself for the spiritual refreshment of 

His disciples’ souls: he should go devoutly and 
habitually and with earnest preparation to the 
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tect. Altar of God, there contemplate the Sacrifice of 
Yi the Death of Christ as He Himself exhibited the 





same, and see whether the clouds which threatened 
to hide the Saviour from him will not vanish away, 
when he contemplates the glory of Christ in the 
sacred symbols of His Death. 


LECTURE VIII. 


CHRIST’S ETERNAL MANHOOD, AND OUR COMPLETENESS 
IN HIM. 


Preached on Sunday, October 26, 1856. 


COLOSSIANS II. to. 


And ye are complete in Him. 


N the Course of Lectures, which I bring to a LEcT. 

close to-day, my purpose has been to exhibit hey 

the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, as ena 
shining forth from the humanity of the Word made 
flesh. I have regarded our Lord Jesus Christ as a 
Child and a Boy, as engaged in the great human 
work of Prayer, as giving indubitable evidence of 
human sympathy, as a Man in the society of 
His friends, as a Teacher of His brethren, and as 
sealing the truth of His humanity by a human 
Death: and I have endeavoured to shew, so far as 
the nature of a pulpit discourse has permitted, how 
under all these aspects it was impossible not to 
recognise a divine element, ever breaking through 
the veil of human flesh, yet in perfect harmony 
with it, and together with it forming a consistent 
historical exhibition of that one Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom we profess to believe as Begotten before 
all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, and yet made Man, crucified, dead, and 
buried. In carrying out this design it has been 
necessary to lay stress upon the true humanity, as 
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tect, much as upon the true Divinity of our Lord: and 

Vit because it may possibly appear to some, that the 

assertion of our Lord’s humanity is in these days 

unnecessary, therefore I will here remark by the 

way, that although the Docetic view of our Lord’s 

being is now probably held by none, that 18, 

although none would be found who would accept 

the Gospels as historical documents, and then en- 

deavour to explain away such portions of them as 

the Death of Christ by the supposition of the death 

having been one in appearance only, thus saving 

as they would imagine the Divine honour of Christ 

at the expense of the verity of His Manhood, still 

the greater part of modern opposition to the truth 

of the Gospel does resolve itself into something of 

a similar kind. It may be said that in ancient 

times the historical Christ was granted, and the 

task was to explain the history so as to make it 

suit the character of the Christ whom the Gnostics 

had imagined for themselves: in our own times 

the task has been equally that of explaining 

alleged phenomena, so as to make them suit the 

character of an imaginary Christ. In either case a 

phantom has been substituted for the reality ; and in 

both the historical Christ of the Gospel has been 

set aside, instead of being dutifully and reverenti- 

Col. i. 15. ally contemplated as the emage of the invisible God, 
s. and the Mediator between God and men. 

ti This is the reason why so great stress has been 

muchstress laid in these Lectures upon the indications of 

ae genuine human nature, which the history of our 

us, word Jesus Christ affords. And I have hoped 

human that the line of argument which has been adopted 

may be useful, not only as shewing how completely 
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and how wonderfully the four Gospels exhibit to — 


us a self-consistent picture of the divine glory 
shining forth from the Lord’s humanity, and sug- 
gesting the impossibility of such a picture having 
been drawn in any way except from the life, but 
also as leading to a point of view for the contem- 
plation of the Gospels, which may be useful to 
those whose minds may unhappily have been dis- 
turbed by the current scepticism of the times. It 
is necessary however, in order to complete my de- 
sign, that we should go beyond the limit which 
closes an ordinary human biography, namely, the 
limit of death and the grave, and contemplate the 
Manhood of Christ as still persistent in heaven. 





It has been well observed, that if we think of gee Note 


Christ as of one, who lived for a certain number of *" 


years upon this earth, who was born at such a 
time and died at such a time, who did such and 
such works, and spoke such and such words, how- 
ever wonderful may be the words, and however 


miraculous the works,—if we think of Christ_thus, | 
and thus only, then the Christ of our thoughts is | 
not the historical Christ of the Gospels. If the | 


Christ whom the Gospels reveal to us be accepted 


} 


at-all, then it must be as one whose flesh could see ie xiti, 


no corruption, but who rose in His human identity *” 
from the grave, and held converse after His Resur- 
rection with His chosen friends, and went up in 
the body to the right hand of God. The theological 
value of the Gospels depends upon their being 
accepted in their historical integrity: and he who 
would meditate upon the glory of the only-begot- 
ten Son, as manifested by the Word made flesh, 
must think upon that flesh as a flesh which could 
M 
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LECT. see no corruption, and of the manhood of Christ 
VUL ; : 

as still persistent in heaven. 
The consi- Of course when we arrive at the contemplation 
deration of - : P , 
the eternal of this portion of our Lord’s history, we find our- 


hood ° : Gu eid ° 5 : 
archest selves in a region distinct in kind from that, in 


takes us Which the narrative of His ordinary human life 
region of was contained. When we speak of the manhood 
of Christ in heaven, we have no longer any pheno- 
mena to which to point, as exhibiting traits at 
once human and divine; we have passed from the 
sphere of sight to that of faith. It may indeed 
have been granted to a Stephen in the hour of 
Acts vii. martyrdom to see the heavens opened, and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God, or toa 
Paul to see Jesus Christ, after the other Apostles 
1 Cor. xv. had ceased to see Him, as one born out of due tume; 
e but the period during which disciples could speak 
of having seen and heard and handled the Incar- 
nate Word of life is gone by for ever. Hence 
whatever we know must come to us either from 
the declarations of the Lord Himself concerning 
what should be, or from such hints as can be 
found in the writings of inspired Apostles of what 
even now is,—these declarations and hints being 
interpreted not according to any fanciful system 
of individual men, but according to their general 
acceptation by the Church of God. But not only 
is the source of our information different: the 
truths themselves belong to a different class; they 
are in the nature of things incapable of being 
weighed by the human understanding; they tran- 
scend experience, and partake of the same order of 
mystery as that which belongs to the conception of 
heaven and of the unseen world: nay, they involve 
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a difficulty for the human mind even greater than LECT. 
that of passing from the material to the spiritual ; 
the material we can understand by experience, the 
spiritual (partly at least) by analogy; but when 

we are engaged with truths which belong in a 
degree to both, (as is the case when we contem- 

plate the Manhood of Christ in heaven,) then it 

must be confessed that we find ourselves in a 
region of thought, having difficulties of a kind 
peculiar to itself. This however may be said, that 

the life of our Lord upon earth after His Resurrec- 

tion was in a manner a transition to His more glo- 

rious condition of existence; for then He had a 
human body, which had flesh and bones, and 
which could eat and drink and be seen and handled; 

and yet it was in some sense a spiritual body, sud- : Cor. xv. 
denly appearing to the disciples, and as suddenly ** 
ceasing to be seen; and the laws of matter were 

not outraged, when that glorified and spiritual 
body rose from the earth and was taken up into 
heaven. | 

Bearing in mind then the peculiarity of the Several 

A : 5 truths in- 
ground upon which we are treading, but treading volved in 
upon it advisedly because in no other way can the estate 
truth of the text be demonstrated, that we are + 
complete in Him, I will remind you of two or 
three truths asserted in Scripture concerning the 
manhood in heaven of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

You will remember, for example, that a strong christ’s 
ground of consolation to suffering Christians is koe 
found by the Apostle, when writing to the He- Rood. 
brews, in the fact of Christ’s eternal Priesthood. 

He speaks of our having a great Highpriest, that wep. iv. 
is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God; '* 
M 2 
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aes and much stress is laid, not merely on the divine 
—_ power of His priesthood, but also and more em- 
Heb. iv.15- phatically upon this, that we have an Highpriest 
who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 

ties, because He was in all points tempted hike as we 

are, yet without sin. In this and the hike passages 

it is manifestly the truth of which the Ascension 

of our Lord was the pledge and indication, namely, 

that in some unspeakable manner human feel- 

ings exist in the heart of Christ in glory, as they 

did in the heart of Christ in humiliation, that 
human nature has in a very real however inexpres- 

sible sense a representative before the throne of 

God, that He who offered Himself up in His true 
human body as a sacrifice for sins is ever present to 

plead the merits of that sacrifice,—it is this truth, 

I say, which, however we may embody it in words, 

is the foundation of the Apostolic teaching. In 

1 John iit. like manner, when 8. John declares, that if any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, he appears to assert the 
perpetual advocacy of Jesus Christ; so that as sin 

has lasted, His advocacy shall also last; S. John’s 
words may in fact be regarded as parallel to those 

of the Apostle quoted just now, in which he speaks 

Hy vii. of Christ being able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. And it is the same 
truth, but a different application of it, which we 

find in that remarkable chapter of S. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the Resurrec- 

tion of Christ is set forth as the pledge of the 
resurrection of His disciples: Christ is (if I may 

so express the Apostle’s doctrine) not merely a 
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risen man but risen humanity, the firstfruits of those LECT. 
who slept, and who shall all in ike manner awake; Mes 
being raised from the dead He dieth no more; death Rom. vi. 9. 
hath no more dominion over Him; and because it 

hath no dominion over Him, therefore the domi- 

nion over the race is broken. And it is manifest 

that the truth of all such assertions, and the conso- 

lation to be derived from them in the contempla- 

tion of the mortality of our race, and of the havoc 

made by death in the dearest of human bonds, 
depend upon the fact, upon which also depend the 
perpetual Priesthood and Intercession of Christ, 
namely, His persistent and eternal Manhood. 

And it may be remarked, that this truth, which The doc- 
appears in a variety of forms in Scripture, and ae 
whose existence I have deemed it sufficient (as in- re a 
deed it is only possible for me) slightly to indi- 17%... 
cate, 1s taken up and stated in a very pointed 
manner in one of the Articles of the Church of 
England. Speaking of “the Word or Son of God, 
which was made very Man,” the second Article 
asserts, that when the Son of God took man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin of her 
substance, then “two whole and perfect Natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and the Manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided,” 
—never to be divided—or as the Latin has it, 
inseparabiliter conjuncte—a phrase which perhaps 
strikes the ear as strange, and by its very strange- 
ness is calculated to lead us to think below the 
surface, and consider whether it does not speak a 
great truth in a mystery. or indeed it seems to 
me that there is a tendency to believe in this mat- 
ter something short of the Catholic truth,—to see 





oe 





The doc- 
trine at- 
tested by 
the pray- 
ers of the 
Church. 
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(if I may so express myself) the Son of God in 
heaven, instead of Him whom 8. Stephen saw, even 
the Son of Man,—to regard the life of our Lord 
after His Ascension as merged in the unity of 
Godhead, instead of considering it as in some way 
the continuation of that human life, which He lived 
here upon earth “for us men and for our salva- 
tion:” and against such imperfect belief, which 
robs us of much of the theoretical completeness 
and also of much of the practical comfort of the 
Christian scheme, we may find a preservative in 
the phrase, which declares to us the inseparable 
conjunction of those two natures, that were joined 
together in the person of Jesus Christ. 

It may be further remarked also, that if we as 
members of the Church of England allow ourselves 
to fall into any imperfect conception of the human 
nature of our Lord, we have a testimony borne 
against us, not only by the Articles which do not 
come habitually under our notice, but also by the 
ordinary forms of worship which we do continually 
use. I would especially refer to the form of ad- 
dress which we adopt in the earlier portion of the 
Litany: I do not know that anything could bring 
home to the mind of an earnest worshipper in a 
more pointed manner the truth of the mseparable 
union of the two natures, than the phrases in which 
he is there taught to implore the mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ on the ground of His humanity. The 
mystery of the Holy Incarnation, the Holy Nati- 
vity and Circumcision, the Baptism, Fasting, and 
Temptation, the Agony and bloody Sweat, the 
Cross and Passion, the precious Death and Burial, 
the glorious Resurrection and Ascension, are all 
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recited in the way of humble memorial to Him, LEcr. 
whose human history contained these events, nae aaa 
we beseech Him to deliver us from evil: we pray 

thus, because we believe these events to be part, 

not of the history of Him who once was and is 

now no more, but of the history of Him who is 

still the same Jesus Christ, who once dwelt amongst 

us: the history is continuous: He who now lives 

in heaven is He who once lived upon earth: He 

who offers up the prayers of saints, and makes 
intercession for transgressors, and is the Head of 

His Church, and the Mediator between God and 
Man, and the channel of intercourse between hea- 

ven and earth, is that same divine person, who 
knows our infirmities by experience, and who can 

still be touched with pity for His brethren because 

He does thus know their weakness. 

Now I deem it unnecessary to say much con- wee 
cerning the manner in which the life of our Lord awe upon 
Jesus Christ in Heaven, though still the life of the Sreates 
Word made flesh, does nevertheless exhibit in its Qs" , 
fulness, to those eyes which are privileged to be- ™ Heaven. 
hold, the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father. 

As in contemplating the Saviour upon earth, in 
all His weakness and profundity of self-abasement 
for our sakes, the chief matter is to observe how 
the divine glory made itself visible, so contrariwise 
in contemplating the Saviour in Heaven, the chief 
thing to be done is to grasp the conception of His 
continued possession of that nature, which He once 
for all assumed. If Jesus Christ be really ascended 
into Heaven and set down on the right hand of 
God, doubtless His session is glorious and His 
nature is divine; doubtless also to those beings 
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LEcT. who are before the throne of God there is a full 
Yi" manifestation of that glory, which the Son had in 
the bosom of the Father before all worlds; and 
though we at present cannot see that glory, as 

they do now, and as we trust that one day we 

shall be permitted to see it, yet we can have no 
difficulty in believing it; indeed we can scarcely 
believe the contrary; if we believe anything con- 
cerning Christ, we must infallibly believe this. It 

jis the persistent humanity of Christ, which now, 

in its turn, becomes the more mysterious side of 

“the subject; it is easier to believe that Christ, in 
the fulness of His power, will judge the living and 
the dead, than that He is a Highpriest who can 

be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,— 
easier to believe in His kingdom and power and 
glory, than in His sympathy with us, and His in- 
tercession for us. And doubtless there are peculiar 
difficulties of conception belonging to the subject, 

as I have already admitted, and am very willing 

to admit; but at the same time I wish to press 
upon you, that we find a certain fitness and sym- 
metry and completeness in the Scriptural view, 
which seem to commend it to our highest powers 

of perception, and to make it, if not more intelli- 
gible, yet in the true sense of the word more rea- 
sonable, than any other view which can be devised. 

The com- Contemplating therefore the eternal Manhood of 


spleteness 0 


the Catho- Christ, if I may so describe the doctrine of the 


our Loe ‘inseparable conjunction of the human and divine 
tobe natures in His one person, I desire to point out 
pane /how the Scriptural and Catholic doctrine approves 
‘its truth by shewing its completeness. Ye are 


complete in Him, says my text; and it will be no 
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perversion of the words of the Apostle, if I en- 
deavour to shew how the Catholic idea of Christ, 
as uniting in Himself the nature of God and Man, 
supplies the basis of a faith, which is itself com- 
plete, and which they who hold may say with con- 
fidence, We are complete in Hum. 

Looking on the subject from a purely theoreti- 
cal point of view, I suppose that those who would 
base religion upon philosophy, and regard it as 
identical with the enlightened conclusions of the 
human mind, instead of allowing it to depend 
upon an objective revelation, would acknowledge 
that the idea of a union of the divine and human 
in one person is both beautiful and true. They 
would feel at once the exalted and the debased cha- 
racter of their own being, the law which impels men 
to reach out towards something above themselves, 
and which proves to them the evil which dwells 
in them by their very impotence to become what 
they know they ought to be, and to do what they 
know they ought to do. They woula feel the force of 
that contradiction which Pascal expressed when he 
said, “Ifman is not made for God, why is he happy 
only in God? And if man 2s made for God, why 
is he so much opposed to God?” And they would 
feel that such difficulties as these pointed to some 
union of the human and divine natures as their 
only possible solution. Hence we find that to 
many thinkers of modern days, who unhappily 
have deemed it necessary to shut out the light of 
Revelation in order that they may think freely, 
there is something fascinating in the truth upon 
which the Christian Church is built: the union of 
the divine and human, and consequent assertion of 
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= the divine character of humanity, have been per- 

— ceived to be precisely that which the necessities of 

the case required ; the misfortune is, that frequently 

the effort has been made to get rid of the external 

facts of Christianity, to extract the spiritual truth 

from the historical accidents in which the truth has 

been embodied, and thus to turn faith in an actual 

human and divine person into a philosophy con- 

1Tim. 1.19. cerning the human and divine. And so, as con- 

cerning the faith, there have been many ship- 

wrecks: we note these shipwrecks, we grieve over 

them, we take warning by them; but besides this, 

we observe that they do in fact pay a tribute to 

the truth of the Gospel, and we regard modern 

experience as offering an involuntary testimony, 

that philosophy itself can only be complete in 
Christ. 

(2) With And if, passing from the philosophical side, we 

Romanist look to the errors into which some have fallen, 

tions, | Who nevertheless hold as dogmatically as ourselves 

the articles of the Christian faith, we shall perceive 

that much abuse has crept in from the neglect of 

the truth of which I am now speaking. Christians 

do not merely beeve in Christ, but they are com- 

plete in Him: He is not only a Mediator, but the 

Mediator; not merely an Highpriest, but the one 

only possible Highpriest; and He is so, because 

He alone unites in one person man and God, the 

absolutely human and the absolutely divine. If 

therefore we make any other person, whether an- 

gel or saint, though that Saint be the blessed 

Mother of the Lord herself, a mediator between 

ourselves and God, we do not merely produce an 

excrescence upon the orthodox faith, but we inno- 
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vate at the expense of fundamental Christian LECT. 
truth. We acknowledge the feeling of the need of a ia 
Mediator—and this is a true feeling, and one which 
divine revelation has recognised and satisfied—but 

by the manner in which we gratify that feeling, we 

shew that we do not appreciate the completeness 

of the divine revelation as it has been made to us 

in Jesus Christ: if we felt the truth that we are 
complete in Him, we could not seek the completion 

of our worship in the aid of one, who, however 
exalted, differs essentially and infinitely from the 

true Mediator between God and man. ‘The acute 
apologist for innovations in the faith upon the 
principle of “development of Christian doctrine” See Note 
has seen and acknowledged this; he regards the = 
Nicene declaration of the divine being of the Son 

as having virtually vacated the mediatorial throne ; 

he treats the full assertion of deity as an implied 
denial of persistent manhood ; “and thus,” he adds, 
“there was a wonder in Heaven: a throne was seen, Rev. xii.1. 
far above all created powers, mediatorial, interces- 

sory; a title archetypal; a crown bright as the 
morning star; a glory issuing from the Eternal 
Throne; robes pure as the Heavens; and a sceptre 

over all; and who was the predestined Heir of 

that Majesty ?...The vision is found in the Apoca- 
lypse, @ Woman clothed with the Sun, and the 
Moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 

of twelve stars.” This is the apology made by one 

who holds the principle of development; he who 
believes that the faith is complete in Christ would 
rather say, that because this completeness has been 
forgotten, therefore men have been tempted to 

give to the Mother of the Lord that, which of 
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reason and right and revelation belong to Him 
essentially, and to Him alone. 
But again, if leaving that side of the subject 


viewed on Which presents questions of theological controversy, 


its practi- 
cal side. 


we turn to the thoroughly practical side, and con- 
sider how divine truth can be presented to the 
human mind, in such a way as to penetrate the 
surface, and take root, and bring forth the fruit of 
a holy and religious life, then looking to the history 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the Son of God made 
the Son of man, I believe that we may say we are 
complete in Him. I speak now not of the eternal 
Manhood in heaven to the exclusion of the earthly 
portion of the Incarnation, but rather of the entire 
cycle of facts which embody the idea of the Incar- 
nate Word, and of which the Manhood in heaven 
is the conclusion and seal. The question must 
press upon every one who has a heart to feel for 
the miseries, which beyond all doubt sin and evil 
have produced and are producing in the world,— 
how can the flood of evil be stopped? how can 
mankind be taught? what leaven of truth is there, 
which can be mixed with the vast lump of error and 
selfishness, and which will have power to leaven 
the whole? This is no professional question for 
the clergy; the practical answer it may depend 
upon them very much to give, but they will never 
be able to give an answer to any good purpose, 
unless the question be a truly human one, and one 
which it becomes every man to ponder and consi- 
der. Human reason has lamentably failed here; 
philosophy has done something, but not much; the 
religions of the world have proved little better 
than idle echoes, indicating a voice somewhere, 
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but themselves mocking the desponding inquiries ‘ACT: 

of the human heart. Only in the great and all- 

containing truth of the union of two perfect 

natures in one person, the establishment in the 

eternal counsels of God of a Mediator between 

mankind and Himself, and all the cycle of doctrines 

which flow from this one eternal fountain, do we 

seem to perceive anything like a solution of the 

question, How are men to receive power to become 8. John i. 

ihe sons of God? i 
Coming forward, as we the ministers of Christ Universal 

do, with the profession that we are able to point od ap ee 

out to our brethren the true road to heaven, we ™"* 

feel that standing upon the great truth of the Word 

made flesh, we are in such sense complete in Hum, 

that we can deal with the extreme conditions of 

human life. The high and the low, the rich and 

the poor, may consistently learn their lessons 

together, because we have a truth to tell which 

applies equally to both: if a man be puffed up 

by his greatness, whether that greatness be con- 

nected with pride of family, or pride of intellect, or 

pride of wealth, we have but to speak of Him, who 2 Cor. viii 

being rich, for our sakes became poor, and by so 2 

doing we put all such pride to shame, and point 

out by a transcendent example how all powers and 

advantages must be used; we have but to hold up 

the picture of Christ in His self-sacrificang hu- 

manity, in order to make men recognise, if by any 

means that be possible, the horrors of selfishness 

and the nobility of doing good. And if on the 

other hand a man be pressed down to the lowest 

depths of this world’s misery, the condescension of 

Him, who, being in the form of God, took wpon Him Philip. i. 
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the form of a servant, will stoop low enough to 
reach even him: there is no darkness which cannot 
be illuminated by Him, who lighteth every man that 
comes into the world; and there is no home so 
humble that it will be disdained by Him, who 
Himself while on earth had not where to lay His 
head. 

Or, if we take a wider range, and look upon the 
world with its manifold errors and idolatries, our 
only refuge from despair seems to be the revelation 
of God in the human nature of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I feel the intense weight of the difficulty 
which presents itself, when we look upon the spiri- 
tual condition of the world: whatever be the cause, 
it lies in darkness and wickedness; it is a darkness 
which may be felt, and a wickedness which cannot 
be denied: facts such as those adduced by Locke 
to prove that there are fundamentally in the 
human mind no moral distinctions, however false 
his conclusion, are nevertheless sufficient to shew 
the condition in which mankind without the Gospel 
are: and however foolish it may be to boast of 
what the Gospel can do, and however much we 
may feel ashamed of what it has done, still we may 
certainly say that if not complete in Christ we are 
not complete at all; if there is any light to lighten 
the world, it 7s Jesus Christ; take away that, and 
the world seems a hopeless and deplorable blank; 
if thes light be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness! And yet we may perhaps venture to say 
even in this view of the subject, we are complete 
in Him: there does seem to be in the truth of the 
assumption of Manhood into God,—in the history 
of Him, who, being the Son of God, became the 
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Son of Man to redeem mankind from their condi- LECT. 
tion of ruin, and to join in one the discordant 
tribes of the human race, and open the way for 
them all into the family of God,—something which 
is sufficient as the basis of a religion for mankind, 
and the ground of a truly Catholic Church. 

Once more, narrowing our view from the wide Its applica 
world to our own Eau selves, our aspirations eres oe 
and hopes and fears, I shall be asserting a truth, to 
which the inmost hearts of us all ought to bear 
witness, when I say, that, as baptized members of 
Christ, we feel that we are complete in Him. We 
feel, that is, or we ought to do so, that the cycle 
of truths which are contained in the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Son precisely answer to and satisfy 
those spiritual needs, of which as spiritual beings 
we have been made sensible. The feeling of weak- 
ness, the consciousness of sin, the fear of God’s 
wrath, the persuasion of His infinite love, the con- 
flicting truths of man’s greatness and misery, the 
dreams of immortality, the desire of union with 
God,—all the conclusions of the mind of a creature 
like man, clothed in flesh and yet spiritual, seem 
to be made bright and hopeful by the light thrown 
upon them from the history of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And after all, the persuasion of our com- 
pleteness in Christ, depending upon such grounds 
as these, is the deepest and best that we can have; 

I by no means disparage external evidences; they 
are a sign to those without the Church, and may 
be very precious to those within; external evidences 
however may fluctuate; that which has been con- 
sidered for generations to be a good argument may 
be proved at length to be unsound, new questions 
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LECT. and new difficulties may be opened up by the legi- 
“timate progress of scholarship or of science, and 
some branches of evidence may haye to be aban- 
doned and others to be revised; but “no change of 
time can ever shock” the firm convictions of him, 
8. Johnix. who is able to say, One thing I know, that, whereas 
ae I was blind, now I see, or who is able to join in 
S.Johni. the language of 8S. John, Zhe Word was made 
a flesh, and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld His 
glory—yea, we have seen all the mysteries of 
human life, all the darkness of human misery, and 
all the terrors of human destiny, lighted up by 
2Cor.iv.6. that light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
which has shined into our hearts from the face of 
Jesus Christ. 





Conclusion Thus then it seems to me, that we may find 
Coast testimony of the most varied kind,—philosophical, 
Lectures. Hractical, personal—to the completeness and sym- 
metry of that faith, which we, as Christians, pro- 
fess to hold. This Course of Lectures has been 
devoted to the development of one line of argu- 
ment, which with many others converge to the cen- 
tral truth of the text, the Christian’s completeness 
in Christ: but in bringing the course to a close, I 
would desire to impress upon your minds the 
words of the text, not only as the corollary to all 
former lectures, but as containing in one short 
sentence the very pith and marrow of practical 
See Note Christian theology. You may remember the lan- 
oe guage with which Cicero concludes that remark- 
able essay, which remains to us as a monument of 
the knowledge which it was possible to obtain of 
the Divine Being, without the light of Christ: in 
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that essay he represents two philosophers of differ- LECT. 
ent schools disputing before himself and another 
concerning the nature of the Gods; the current 
views and arguments are produced, the futility of 
some of them demonstrated, the difficulty of them 
all made manifest: and the whole concludes with 
the confession, that whereas the views of one phi- 
losopher appeared to Cicero’s friend to be the more 
true, those of the other appeared to himself to 
have something more of the semblance of truth. 
Now this mournful, but most significant confession 
of the latest period of civilised heathen wisdom, 
standing as it did upon the shoulders of the giants 
of former days, I would put in contrast with the 
declaration of the text: doubt is the final con- 
dition of the school of philosophers, completeness 
and symmetry of faith is the blessed portion of the 
Christian Church; this was her’s in her infancy, 
she had not to labour for it and find it out by 
searching, but Christ gave it to her; the manifes- 
tation of God in human flesh cleared away the 
clouds and darkness; and no sooner had Christ 
gone up on high, as the Highpriest and Mediator 
and “Representative of mankind at the right hand 
of God, than the Apostles were able to say to their 
converts, And ye are complete in Him. ‘To this 
completeness, as a well of Christian evidences, ever 
ready for the support of those whose minds are not 
unfitted for the reception of truth by any moral 
impediment, whose hearts are worthy of being 
described as the good ground in which the seed of 
the Word of God takes root and bears an hundred- 
fold—to this completeness I would venture to 
trust, as the best remedy for feelings of uncertainty 
N 
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concerning the faith, which may sometimes exer- 
cise the patience, and disturb the peace of young 
disciples of Christ. I am bound to consider the 
possibility of such uncertainty, and the proper na- 
ture of the remedy; if preaching upon Christian 
evidences is to be anything more than triumphing 
over conquered foes, and slaying the slain, the 
preacher must consider the actual dangers and 
wants of those to whom he speaks, and treat them 
as possible, and deal with them accordingly. And 
if any should deem me open to the charge of being 
too deferential to the popular infidelity of the day, 
I would suggest this as the truer explanation of 
the style which I have adopted, namely, that I am 
anxious not to reduce to an absurdity my lectures 
upon the difficulties of the faith and the tendencies 
of the age to unbelief, by shewing that I do not 
see the difficulties, and do not estimate the ten- 
dencies. I have no sympathy with those who 
doubt and deny the Christian faith from mere 
pertness of intellect,—nor with those who are infi- 
dels from perverseness and self-will and want of 
humility,—nor with those who will not believe 
Christ because they do not like to follow Him, 
whose unholy lives have darkened their minds, 
and to whom there is no difficulty in the Gospels 
comparable with that which arises from their de- 
nunciation of impurity and selfishness and sin. But 
have we exhausted the catalogue of those whose 
minds may be shaken by doubts concerning their 
Lord, when we have enumerated these and such 
as these? Are there no honest doubts? if not, 
what place is left for faith in the minds of Saints? 
And is there no such thing to be found in Christian 
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experience as a sense of chill cold misery, when LECT. 
some arrow of scepticism has been shot into the 
heart, piercing through the shield of early religious 
education, and even through that best of shields, a 
pure and holy life? Are there none here present 
who know from experience what I mean? If so, I 
am convinced that I shall stand blameless before 
the righteous Judge, if I confess my sympathy 
with them; and for their sakes I thank God that I 
have been permitted to testify in this place to the 
completeness of the faith of Christ. I can see in 
Him the perfection of humanity and the fulness of 
Godhead: I can recognise in Him the Divine head 
of our race: I can believe that in Him the pur- 
poses of God find their fulfilment and end: I see 
nothing strange in that amazing declaration which 
He made, that no man can come to the Father, s. Jom 
except through Him: in His assumption of hu-*" : 
manity, His bearing our griefs and carrying our 
sorrows, and His ascent in His humanity to the 
highest Heaven, I see the realisation of the 
brightest human dreams, and the pledge of the 
ultimate accomplishment of the most exalted hu- 
man hopes: His Cross and Passion appear to me 
an adequate ground for the Redemption of a lost 
race, and the reconciliation of man with God: yea, 
in the wondrous history of the Word made flesh, I 
can perceive an outcoming of glory, which satisfies 
my deepest longings for a vision of the unseen 
God: and so when I repeat the words, “I believe 
in Jesus Christ,” I am able to add with sincerity 
and thankfulness—“ and I am complete in Hum.” 

That you all, young Christian Brethren,—for 
it is you whose spiritual needs are chiefly in my 

N2 
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mind—that you all may be led under the guidance 
of God’s good Spirit to appreciate more and more 
your completeness in Jesus Christ, has been the 
aim of these Lectures, and my own prayer to God 
on your behalf. In taking leave of my office I 
venture to add one word of warning against the 
expectation in matters of faith of a certainty which 
does not belong to them, and against that confu- 
sion of thought which would make completeness 
in Christ synonymous with freedom from all re- 
ligious difficulties. Many difficulties may be re- 
moved, some may possibly remain; Saints have 
been tempted even in the hour of death to doubt 
concerning Him in whom they have believed; 
human minds are not all cast in the same mould, 
any more than human bodies; some are content 
with walking in the warm atmosphere of practical 
holiness, others feel themselves impelled ever to 
creep towards the light at the risk of having their 
hearts chilled. And the trials and circumstances 
of men are as different as their temperaments; and 
some appear to be exposed in the day to the heat, 
and in the night to the frost, while others seem to 
rest in the shade, and to enjoy continually the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding. 
But the high Heaven is over us all, and God is 
in that Heaven; and it is He that hath made US, 
and not we ourselves; and we are the people 
of His pasture, and the sheep of His hand: and 
if there is mystery belonging to the light which 
shines from the face of Jesus Christ, there is 
equal mystery belonging to the light of Heaven, 
in which, nevertheless, all nature is complete. 
Doubtless then the light which God has given 
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us is that which it is best for us to walk in; and LECT. 


doubtless also, they who walk in the light will 
find their minds one day illuminated beyond all 
power of human conception, when, rising with 
glorified bodies, they appear in the presence of 
Christ, and are able to say with a fulness of mean- 
ing which at present does not belong to the words, 
“‘ Now indeed we are complete in Him!” 





O Almighty God, whom truly to know is ever- 
lasting life; Grant us perfectly to know Thy Son 
Jesus Christ to be the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; that, following the steps of Thine holy Apo- 
stles, we may stedfastly walk in the way that 
leadeth to eternal life; through the same Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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NOTES. 





Norte 1. 


Liicke writes thus upon the words of the text : 

Die Structur hingt von der Leseart mAnpys ab. Da diese 
hinlinglich beglaubigt ist, so sind die Worte kal éJeacapeba 
bis wapa matpo: Parenthese, und mAnpns xYapitos Kat adnGeias 
mit éoxyvecey év yu za verbinden. So construirte schon 
Origenes. 

See also Alford, who comes to the same conclusion: “The 
only legitimate construction is (as usually done, and in the 
English Version) to take xal...warpos as parenthetical.” 


Norte 2. 


Ei ydp to mpecwmov Moicéws ovxX vrepeway of Kat’ €Kélvov 
TOV Kaupov dofacben ide, mus Ocdrnta yupunv Kar pas ampoorrov 
kal avrats Tals dvw dvvapeow, rpets of mydwot Kal ynyevets novyy- 
Onpev av éveyKetv.” 

The passage quoted in the Lecture from S. Augustine is 
from Tract 1. in Joan. Evang., and is, more fully, as follows : 

“Quia vero Verbum caro factwm est, et habitavit in nobis, 
ipsa nativitate collyrium fecit, unde tergerentur oculi cordis 
nostri, eb possemus videre majestatem ejus per ejus humilita- 
tem. Ideo fuctwm est Verbum caro, et habitavit in nobis ; 
sanavit oculos nostros: et quid sequitur? Lt vidimus gloriam 
ejus. Gloriam ejus nemo posset videre, nisi carnis humilitate 
sanaretur. Unde non poteramus videre? Intendat ergo Cha- 
ritas vestra, et videte quod dico. Irruerat homini quasi 
pulvis in oculum, irruerat terra, sauciaverat oculum, videre 
non poterat lucem: oculus iste sauciatus inungitur; terra 
sauciatus erat, et terra illuc mittitur ut sanetur. Omnia enim 
collyria et medicamenta nihil sunt nisi de terra. De pulvere 
ceecatus es, de pulvere sanaris: ergo caro te cecaverat, caro te 


1 §. Chrysostom on 8, John i. 14 (quoted in Cramer’s Catena). 
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sanat. Carnalis enim anima facta erat consentiendo affectibus 
carnalibus; inde fuerat oculus cordis cecatus. Verbum caro 
Jactum est: medicus iste tibi fecit collyrium.- Et quoniam sic 
venit ut de carne vitia carnis extingueret, et de morte occi- 
deret mortem; ideo factum est in te, ut quoniam Verbum caro 
Jactum est, tu possis dicere, Ht vidimus gloriam ejus. Qualem 
gloriam? Qualis factus est filius hominis? Illa humilitas 
ipsius est, non gloria ipsius. Sed quo perducta est acies 
hominis, cecata per carnem? Vidimus, inquit, gloriam ejus, 
gloriam quasi Unigeniti a Patre, plenum gratia et veritate.” 


Nore 3. 


JT should not have thought it necessary to make any remark 
upon the sentence to which this note refers, if the experience 
gained by my former Course of Lectures had not taught me 
how easily such sentences may be misunderstood. I therefore 
add these few lines as a protection against the charge of being 
prepared “to give up much” of the Gospel history. 


Nore 4. 


“The Gospels, as we see, come mainly into consideration 
now; round them the combatants gather—the battle rages; 
they are felt to be the key of the position, which, as it is won 
or lost, will carry with it the issues of the day. And as the 
Gospels are the point mainly assailed, so are they the citadel in 
which they must make themselves strong, from which they 


must issue, who would win in our day any signal victory for 
the Truth'.” 


/ 

Nort 5. 4 
“The Prussian government was disposed to utter its ban 
against the book (Strauss’ Leben Jesu), and many evangelical 
theologians deemed this the proper course to pursue in regard 
to it. But Dr Neander deprecated such a procedure as calcu- 
lated to give the work a spurious celebrity, and as wearing at 
least the aspect of a confession that it was unanswerable, He 
advised that it should be met, not by authority, but by argu- 
ment, believing that the truth had nothing to fear in such a 


 Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, 1845, Lecture V. 
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conflict. His counsel prevailed ; and the event has shown that 
he was right. Replies to Strauss poured forth in a torrent ; 
the Gospel histories were subjected to a closer criticism than 
ever; and to-day the public mind of Germany is nearer to an 
orthodox and evangelical view of their contents than it has 
been for almost a century’.” 


Norte 6. £ tg 


The reader will perceive that I am here contrasting the title 
of Strauss’ Leben Jesu with that of Jeremy Taylor's Life of 
Christ. The titles are indicative of the spirit in which the two 
books are respectively written; the spirit of Jeremy Taylor's is 
precisely that in which the work should be undertaken, the 
spirit in which Strauss has gone to his work is such as to pre- 
clude all hope of a profitable performance. 


A a a 
Nore:7. f+ 


In a sermon, lately preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, and entitled, “All faith the gift of God,” Dr Pusey says: 

“But in whatever way, direct or indirect, through the 
affections or through the intellect, the soul arrives at faith, 
whether in God or man, Divine Faith has this over and above, 
that in it there is an immediate action of God upon the soul. 
Faith, from first to last, is the gift of God to the soul which 
will receive it. God prepares the soul, with its will and not 
without it, to receive the Faith. God stills the soul, that it 
may listen to the Faith ; God flashes conviction into the soul, 
that it may see the truth of the Faith; in those who, through 
His Grace, persevere to the end, God seals up the Faith in the 
soul, that it may keep the faith which it has received, un: 
changed, undiminished, unadulterated, the source of life and 
love and holiness, until faith is swallowed up in the blessed- 
making sight of Him whom, unseen, it believed.” (p. 67). 

Forcibly as this sermon exhibits one side of the truth, 
I cannot but fear lest some of the language in it should have a 
tendency to defeat its end. As when the preacher speaks of 
“intellect, like every mere natural power, being, unless in so 
far as Christ subdues it to Himself, in necessary antagonism to 


1 Tyanslator’s preface to the American edition of Neander’s Life of 
Jesus Christ. 
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the Gospel, both as a whole, and in its parts;” or again, “the 
Mysteries of whose nature cannot contradict man’s reason, 
because man has no capacity by which to estimate them;” or 
again, “God substituted faith for reasoning ;” or again, “Faith, 
being a Divine gift, is mightier than human reason.” Such 
phrases, though probably susceptible of a true interpretation, 
appear to exhibit the antithesis of Faith and Reason from a 
disadvantageous point of view, and to repel rather than attract 
those, whose spiritual peace is most concerned in the reception 
of them. 


Nore 8/ ©? 


See the Essay entitled “The Via Media of Deism,” in the 
Liclipse of Faith, See also Mr Hardwick’s Christ and other 
Masters, Appendix I., in which is given “a complete view of 
the ‘reforms’ demanded by the advocates of what they term 
‘the absolute religion,’ or, ‘the religion of humanity.’ ” 


Norte 9. “ “U2 


To see the kind of instruction “ines may be drawn from 
the history of the adoration of the Magi, we need only go as far 
as the Epiphany services of the Church; but it exhibits the 
difference between our Lord and other children, His infant 
royalty, His claim to the worship of distant people, more 
strikingly than the genuineness of His childish nature. I might 
however have found something of value for my argument, if 
S. Luke’s narrative had not seemed so complete in itself. It 
is remarkable, for example, in what bold juxtaposition 8. Mat- 
thew places the adoration of distant sages, or (as tradition says) 
kings, with the necessity under which the holy family were 
placed of fleeing into Egypt to avoid the wrath of Herod. 
Here we have (as it were) the Divine glory suffering an eclipse, 
in order to allow the human weakness to appear. I need hardly 
refer the reader to Dean Trench’s Star of the Wise Men for a 
full discussion of this passage of our Lord’s life. 


oF 
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Note 10. fe “A 


See Neander’s Chapter upon the Birth and Childhood of 
Christ, in his Life of Christ, Book 1. Chap. iii. But especially 
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see Dr Mill’s publication as Christian Advocate for 1841, 
The Historical Character of S. Luke's First Chapter vindicated 
against some recent mythical Interpreters. The promised de- 
fense of S. Luke’s second chapter never appeared. 


Nore 11. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of Mr Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul: the argument can hardly 
be deemed to fall short of absolute demonstration; and the 
result is of importance far beyond settling the question of 
the modern Malta being the Melita of the Acts, because it 
manifestly stamps the character of S. Luke as an historian. 
I am glad to observe, that in the Preface to his Dissertation 
on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels, Mr Smith has 
made this use of the result of his former work: “Having,” 
he writes, “in my former work shewn by proofs independ- 
ent of all others, that the writings of 8. Luke were those 
of a contemporary author, personally engaged in some of 
the most eventful scenes which he has recorded, I can, as Dr 
Chalmers somewhere says, ‘take him from the bar and place 
him in-the witness-box.’ Now, nothing but the perfect truth- 
fulness of his narrative could account for its agreement with 
facts which could only have been known to him from personal 
observation; for our knowledge of these facts is only due to 
recent discoveries and the accurate researches of modern science. 
Had §. Luke’s writings been discovered, for the first time, 
amongst the papyri of Herculaneum, these proofs of their 
authenticity must have been held conclusive by every one 
accustomed to investigate the truth or falsehood of sea-voyages 
of doubtful authority ; but if it can be shewn that the Acts of 
the Apostles are genuine and authentic, so must also be the 
Gospel, for not only is it mentioned in that work, but it is 
obviously by the same hand.’ 

I have spoken in page 29 of the kind of argument derivable 
from Mr Smith’s researches as suited to “practical English 
minds,” and I will here add, that the acuteness manifested in 
poth works above referred to gives singular value to the testi- 
mony borne, in a note at the foot of the page from which the 


1p. xiil. 
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above extract is made, to the character of the Leben Jesu. The 
note is as follows ; “Strauss’ reasoning is ingenious; but, having 
necessarily gone over much of the same ground, I have nv hesi- 
tation in asserting that, as a work of original research, his Life 
of Jesus is utterly worthless. Wherever he meets a critical 
conclusion which suits his views, he assumes that it is esta- 
blished, and reasons accordingly. Mr Weston, in his late 
work on the genuineness of the Gospels, observes truly, that 
‘Nothing more superficial was ever put forth by a writer of any 
note as the examination of an important subject,’” 


Note 12. 


In the works referred to in the preceding note Mr Smith 
several times quotes with approbation a paper, “On the medical 
phraseology of 8. Luke,” contained in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1841. As the internal evidence of S. Luke’s profes- 
sion afforded by this view of his phraseology is remarkable, 
and its bearing upon the historical character of his gospel im- 
portant, and as, moreover, the above-mentioned paper may not 
be easily obtained, the reader will probably be not displeased 
to find here the following extracts : 

“The term vdpwm«es applied to the man who had the 
dropsy, and was healed by our Saviour, occurs only in 8, Luke. 
There is no mention of it in the other Gospels. The part. pass. 
perf. mapadeduuevos is several times used by S. Luke, when 
speaking of one afflicted with palsy ; whereas the other Evange- 
lists employ the word rupadizKos, which is never go used by 
the Greek writers. When Elymas the sorcerer was miraculously 
punished by 8. Paul with blindness, 8. Luke says, exémecev éa’ 
avrov ayhis, The word @ydvs is nowhere used in the four 
Gospels, and was probably a medical term, as we find Galen, 
who wrote after the time of 8. Luke, stating that a certain 
disorder of the eye is called dydvs, and those that are afflicted 
with it dia twos axAvos oluvta BAerew, “seem to see through 
a sort of thick mist or fog.” The medical term mwapokve pos 
appears in 8. Luke’s writings, not in the other Gospels. The 
expression for surfeiting or excessive drinking, used by 8. Luke, 
i8 kparmadny, a word which I observe used in a passage of Hip- 
pocrates now before me. 
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“Tn speaking of Simon’s wife’s mother, who was taken with 
a great fever (Luke iv. 38), he uses the term ovveyouévy in the 
same way that the Greek writers do. The same may be said 
of the term jac., for the healing, which is never so used by 
the other Evangelists. 

“The father of Publius, who was miraculously healed by 
S. Paul, is described by 8. Luke as muperots Kal ducevTepia 
cuvexdpevov. The woman who had an issue of blood is de- 
scribed by 8. Mark, as one who had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had spent all that she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. 8. Luke describes 
the same thing; yet, when called upon to allude to his own 
profession, speaks with more reserve, and instead of stating how 
much she suffered by many physicians, and grew worse under 
their treatment, contents himself with saying, that her disease 
was beyond the reach of any of them to remove ; and in this 
allusion to the expense incurred by the woman, he selects, as 
has been observed in Dr Frend’s Essays, a more suitable term, 
mpocavartwcaca, than is used by 8. Mark, who employs the 
word éaravycaca, properly applicable only to spending in a 
riotous and luxurious manner, and so 8. Luke uses it in the 
case of the Prodigal Son.” 


Nore 13. A Se 

Neander says, “We agree with Schleiermacher in thinking 
that this account came indirectly from the shepherds themselves, 
as it recites, so particularly, what occurred to themselves 
personally, and makes so little mention of what happened to 
the child after their arrival. The facts may be supposed to have 
been as follows. The faithful were anxious to preserve the 
minute features of the life of Jesus. Especially would any one 
who had the opportunity prosecute such researches in the 
remarkable place where Christ was born. Perhaps one of 
these inquirers there found one of the shepherds who had 
witnessed these events, and whose memory of them was vividly 
recalled after his conversion to Christianity. We cannot be 
sure that such a man would give with literal accuracy the 
words that he had heard; but taking them as they stand, it is 
astonishing how free they are from the materialism which 
always tinged Jewish expression, and in how purely spiritual a 
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way they describe the sublime transaction of which they treat.” 
I do not perceive the necessity of supposing an account to have 
been rendered by one of the shepherds long after the event, 
because the Blessed Virgin would seem to have been a much 
more probable reporter to 8. Luke ; but the principle is the 
same, namely, that she would report the transaction as the 
shepherds described it, and they would describe it “as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” I have no wish to say a word for or 
against any view which may be deemed the orthodox one of the 
objective fact to which the shepherds referred, when they spoke 
of having seen and heard a multitude of the heavenly host ; 
I only desire to prevent an objection being raised to the recep- 
tion of the story of the shepherds as a plain historical narrative 
on the ground of its involving a vision of angels. 


Note 14. 


The Circumcision is one of three great Feasts between 
Christmas and Easter ; the other two being the Epiphany, and 
the Purification or Presentation in the Temple. The Collect 
has laid hold upon the true point of the history when it teaches 
us to pray to “Almighty God, who made His blessed Son to be 
circumcised, and obedient to the Law for man.” 

“Cur circumcidi voluerit,” says Maldonatus, “qui, innocens 
cum esset, circumcisione non indigebat, queeri solet facileque ab 
omnibus respondetur, exempli causa fecisse, ut nos doceret 
divinis parere legibus. Venerat enim, ut ipse postea dixit, non 
legem solvere sed adimplere: aut, ut solveret adimplendo, ut 
Origenes interpretatur. Et sicut voluit fieri ex muliere, ita 
voluit sponte sua fieri sub lege. Alii dicunt non in sua, sed 
totius humani generis persona circumcidi voluisse. In quem 
sensum exponit Beda: Redemptor, inquit, noster, qui ut peccata 
mundi tolleret, sine peccato venit in mundum, sicut suo baptis- 
mate nobis remedia procuravit, id est, nostris abluendis sceleribus 
aquarum, que subiit, lavacra consecravit : ita etiam circumei- 
sione, quam suscepit, non sua, que nulla erant, admissa purgavit, 
sed nostre in se nature vetustatem docuit innovandam, et nune 
videlicet eam per se w vitiorum labe purgandam, et in novissima 
die significans ab ipsa multifarie mortalitatis ac mortis peste 
penitus esse restaurandam),” 


1’ Maldonat,. in Lue. ii, 21. 
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There is another or rather a subsidiary view, according to 
which the circumcision is typical of the blood afterwards more 
profusely shed. So Keble: 

The year begins with Thee, 
And Thou beginn’st with woe, 


To let the world of sinners see, 
That blood for sin must flow. 


Thomas Aquinas gives seven reasons for the Lord’s submis- 
sion to Circumcision :— 

(2) Ut ostendat veritatem carnis humanz, contra Mani- 
cheum qui dixit eum habuisse corpus phantasticum: et contra 
Apollinarium, qui dixit corpus Christi esse divinitati consub- 
stantiale: et contra Valentinum, qui dixit Christum de ccelo 
corpus attulisse. 

(2) Ut approbaret circumcisionem, quam olim Deus in- 
stituerat. 

(3) Ut comprobaret se esse de genere Abrahee, qui circum- 
cisionis mandatum acceperat in signum fidei, quam de ipso 
habuerat. 

(4) Ut Judeis excusationem tolleret, ne eum reciperent, 
si esset incircumcisus. 

(5) . Ut obediendi virtutem nobis suo commendaret exemplo : 
unde et octava die circumcisus est, sicut in lege erat preeceptum. 

(6) Ut quia in similitudinem carnis peccati advenerat, 
remedium, quo caro peccati consueverat emendari, non respueret. 

(7) Ut legis onus in se sustinens, alios a legis onere 
liberaret secundum illud Gal. iv. Misit Deus Piliwum suum 
factum sub lege, ut eos qui sub lege erant redimeret', 





Nore 15. Av ~ } 


I have spoken of the pair of turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons being offered for the redemption of the firstborn, which 
is not strictly correct, the offering being rather for the purifica- 
tion of the mother. We find in Exodus xiii. that the firstborn 
both of man and beast were consecrated to God, and were to 
be redeemed, but the price of redemption of a child is not 
stated : if however we turn to Leviticus xii. which treats of the 
purification of women after childbirth, we find that the woman 


1 Summ. Theol. Pars 111. Quest. xxxvil. 
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is commanded to “bring a lamb of the first year for a burnt- 
offering, and a young pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin-offering, 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the 
priest : who shall offer it before the Lord, and make an atone- 
ment for her.” And afterwards it is ordered, that “if she be 
not able to bring a lamb, then she shall bring two turtles, or 
two young pigeons; the one for the burnt-offering, and the 
other for a sin-offering.” 

“Though,” says Campbell, “the uncleanness of the mother, 
after bearing a male child, lasted only seven days, she remained 
thirty-three days longer debarred from touching any hallowed 
thing, or going into the sanctuary. Nor could the firstborn 
male be legally presented to the Lord, and redeemed, till he 
was a month old at least. But as the time was not, like that 
of circumcision, fixed to a particular day, it may have been 
customary, because convenient, for those who lived at a distance 
from Jerusalem, to allot the same time for the purification and 
the redemption (as was actually done in this case), and to 
consider the ceremonies in a complex view, as regarding both 
mother and child*.” 

Neander also speaks of the parents going up to Jerusalem 
“to offer the prescribed sacrifice for the purification of Mary, 
and to pay the usual ransom for their firstborn.” 

Query, was there any offering for the redemption of the 
child, besides the turtle-doves or pigeons? Lightfoot says : 
“The firstborn was to be redeemed immediately after the 
thirtieth day from his birth. ‘Every one is bound to redeem 
his firstborn with five shekels, after he is thirty days old; as it 
is said, Yrom a month old shalt thou redeem. Numb. xviii. 16. 
Not that the price of that redemption was always paid exactly 
upon the thirtieth day ; but that then exactly it became due.” 


Nore 16. 


“Consider what the occurrence in question consists in. A 
little child is brought to the Temple, as all firstborn children 
were brought. There is nothing here uncommon or striking, 
so far. His parents are with him, poor people, bringing the 
offering of pigeons or doves, for the purification of the mother. 
They are met in the Temple by an old man, who takes the 


1 Campbell on the Gospels. Note on 8. Luke ii, 22. 
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child in his arms, offers a thanksgiving to God, and blesses the 
parents ; and next are joined by a woman of a great age, a 
widow of eighty-four years, who had exceeded the time of 
useful service, and seemed to be but a fit prey for death. She 
gives thanks also, and speaks concerning the child to other 
persons who are present. Then all retire. 

“Now, there is evidently nothing great or impressive in 
this ; nothing to excite the feelings, or excite the imagination. 
We know what the world thinks of such a group as I have 
described. ‘The weak and helpless, whether from age or in- 
fancy, it looks upon negligently and passes by. Yet all this 
that happened was really the solemn fulfilment of an ancient 
and emphatic prophecy. The infant in arms was the Saviour 
of the world, the rightful heir, come in disguise of a stranger 
to visit His own house. The Scripture had said, Zhe Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His Temple; but who may 
abide the day of His coming? and who may stand when He 
appeareth? He had now taken possession. And further, the 
old man, who took the child in his arms, had upon him gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, had been promised the blessed sight of his 
Lord before his death, came into the Temple by heavenly 
guidance, and now had within him thoughts unutterable, of 
joy, thankfulness and hope, strangely mixed with awe, fear, 
painful wonder, and bitterness of spirit. Anna too, the woman 
of fourscore and four years, was a prophetess; and the by- 
standers, to whom she spoke, were the true Israel, who were 
looking out in faith for the predicted redemption of mankind, 
those who (in the words of the prophecy) sought and in prospect 
delighted in the Messenger of God’s covenant of mercy. The 
glory of this latter House shall be greater than of the former, 
was the announcement of another prophecy. Behold the glory! 
a little child and his parents, two aged persons, and a congre- 
gation without name or memorial. The kingdom of God cometh 
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not with observation’. 
Jeremy Taylor speaking of the Presentation in the Temple, 


says: “there was no public act about this Holy Child, but it 
was attended by something miraculous and extraordinary.” 


1 Haggai ii. 9. 
2 Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. 11. Secrecy and Suddenness of 
Divine Visitations. 
0 
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Nore 17. 


Neander observes, “ His parents, who were accustomed to 
visit Jerusalem together annually at the time of the Passover, 
took Him with them then for the first time.” Stier also says 
(Reden des Herrn Jesu), “There is latent proof in the twelve 
years, as indeed in the whole narrative, that this was the jirst 
time.” But I find Maldonatus remarking, “An ascenderit 
Christus cum parentibus in Jerusalem per singulos annos, an 
eo tantum anno, quo hee contigerunt, quia grandiusculus erat, 
ceeperit ascendere, incertum: sed est probabilius per singulos 
annos ascendisse, idque mihi videtur Evangelista obscure licet 
indicare, cum non dicit, eo anno ascendisse, sed remansisse in 
Jerusalem, quasi insinuans, aliis annis ascendisse quidem, sed 
non remansisse: et quia satis esse putaverit dicere, ascendisse 
parentes, ut et puerum ascendisse intelligeremus. Atque ita 
Beda sentit, et Juvencus.” 

Lightfoot’s “Hebrew and Talmudical” illustrations of 8. 
Luke ii. 42 are as follows: 

“Let a man deal gently with his son, till he come to be 
twelve years old: but from that time, let him descend with 
him into his way of living: that is, let him diligently, and 
with severity (if need be), keep him close to that way, rule, or 
art, by which he may get his living. 

At twelve years old they were wont to inure children to 
fasting....that they might be accustomed to it, and so be 
capable of fasting upon the day of atonement. 

Christ, being now twelve years old, applies Himself to His 
proper work, to be about His Father's business. 

‘Solomon, when twelve years old, judged between the two 
women.’ 

_ ‘R. Chama saith, that Moses, when he was twelve years 
old, was taken from his father’s house.’ ” 


Nore 18. 


Mr Alford says upon the words év roi roo TAT POS [ov, 
“primarily ‘in the house of My Father; but we must not 
exclude the wider sense, which embraces all places and employ- 
ments of My Father's. The best rendering would perhaps be, 
‘among My Father’s matters.’ The employment in which He 
was found, learning the Word of God, would naturally be one 
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of these.” And Maldonatus observes, “ Origines, Epiphanius, 
Augustinus, Euthymius et Hugo putant ea, que Patris sui 
erant, templum appellari, Dei enim non hominum templum 
erat. At non tam locum loco, quam negotia negotiis, personas 
personis opponere videtur, negotia Patris sui ccelestis negotiis 
omnibus humanis, etiam parentum societati, obedientiz, conso- 
lationi, sicut alibi dicit ; Meus cibus est, ut faciam voluntatem 
Ljus, qui misit Me.” 


Nore 19. 


Concerning the tradition of our blessed Lord having actually 
worked at handicraft, it is usual to refer to Justin Martyr's 
Dialogue with Trypho, in which he says, xat é\@ovros Tot “Incov 
éml Tov Topdavny, Kal voptCopevov Twong TOV TEKTOVOS VioU UT= 
ape, Kal dELoo0vs, WS at ypapat ex pvocor, pawwojtevov, Kal TEK= 
Tovos vopuCopévov (ravta yap Ta TEKTOVIKA Epya elpyaCeTo ev 
avOpwros wy, apoTpa kat (ya, Sia TovTwy Kat Ta THS Sika 
oovuns ctpBora Sidacxwv Kal évepyy Biov),...-..(p. 316 ©). 

Justin would seem to be quoting from an Apocryphal 
Gospel: we find in fact in the Zvangel. Thome Israelite, cap. 
xii.t o be Tatnp auTou TEKTOV nV; (kat) érrolet év TO Kaip@ 
éxeiv GpoTpa Kat Gyous. "Emetayy aire kpaBfaros mapa Twos 
TAovclov, OTws TONTN AUTO. Tot dé évds Kavovos Tov KadoupEévou 
évadAakTou py Exovtos vi Tomcat, etme TO Tadioy 0 Incovs Tw 
matp\ avtov 76 “lwonp’ Qés katw ta dvo’ Eva, Kal €x Tov 
péoou peépovs icomoinoov avtd. Kat éroincev "Twonds KaOwes elmev 
ate TO maistov. “Earn b¢ 0 Incovs éx Tov érépov pépous, Kal 
expaTnoe TO KoAo(bwTepov EvAov, kal éextelvas avto loov émoince 
Tov aAXov, 

It may be noted that Origen, in reply to a sneer from 
Celsus concerning our Lord’s having been engaged in handi- 
craft, denies that any such statement is made in the canonical 
Gospels, complaining of Celsus as ov Brérwv, S71 ovdapov Tav ev 
Tats éxkAnolais epopéevev evayyeriov TéKTwV avtos o ‘Incovts 
dvayéypanra®. From this it has been inferred that the passage 
in S. Mark could not have stood in the copies used by Origen 
as in ours. It may be observed, however, that even as the 
passage stands in our copies it is not distinctly asserted that 


1 Thilo Cod. Apoc. Vol. I. p. 304. 
2 Orig. cont. Cels. Lib. v1. 
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the Lord Himself exercised Joseph’s trade ; might not Origen 
draw a distinction between an assertion by the Evangelists 
themselves, and a contemptuous question asked by those who 
took offense at the Lord’s humble parentage? I nevertheless 
admit, that it is a fair deduction from 8. Mark that the Lord 
did work at handicraft ; and the more so, because at the time 
of the question being asked, Joseph would seem almost cer- 
tainly to have been dead, and the people would hardly have 
asked the question if Jesus had not been familiarly known to 
them as connected with the carpenter’s trade. 

Nor indeed upon general grounds can there be any reason- 
able doubt as to our Lord having toiled in handicraft. “Among 
other things,” says Lightfoot, “to be performed by the father 
for his son, this was one, to bring him up in some art or 
trade....R. Judah saith, ‘Whosoever teacheth not his son to 
do some work, is as if he taught him robbery’.... Joseph 
instructs and brings up Christ in his carpenter’s trade.” They 
are as blind as Celsus, who think that in this they find matter 
for a sneer, 


Nore 20, 


Maldonatus remarks, “ Fuit hic olim locus acri admodum 
studio inter Catholicos et Arianos agitatus, disceptabaturque 
ea disputatione summa religionis nostre, divinitas Christi. 
Objiciebant Ariani, Deum non esse, qui spiritu sapientiaque 
profecisset. Respondebant varie Catholici: quidam, profecisse 
quidem vere, sed humana, non divina sapientia, et profecisse ut 
hominem, non ut Deum,—Athanasius, Epiphanius, Ambrosius, 
Cyrillus, Fulgentius, Beda, et Euthymius. Hee aliquorum 
veterum responsio non immerito est a posterioribus Theologis, 
subtilius rem explorantibus, repudiata. Et vero illi ipsi, qui 
ejus fuerunt auctores, Athanasius et Cyrillus, quasi ea non 
satis fidentes, alias adhibuerunt. Non vere in se profecisse, 
sed in nobis, quia ut nos spiritu, sapientia et gratia proficere- 
mus, effecit: itaque non de propria Christi persona, sed de 
persona corporis ejus, quod est Ecclesia, ut multa alia, id esse 
dictum. Item quod rem magis continet, non vere ac re ipsa, 
sed demonstratione ostensioneque, et hominum opinione pro- 
fecisse, quod et illi quos diximus, et alii omnes veteres recen- 
tioresque auctores docuerunt : Origenes, Epiphanius, Gregorius 
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Nazianzenus et Theophylactus, Cesarius, Vigilius, Gaudentius 
et Damascenus.” 

Jeremy Taylor observes : “They that love to serve God in 
hard questions, use to dispute whether Christ did truly, or in 
appearance only, increase in wisdom. For being personally 
united to the Word, and being the eternal Wisdom of the 
Father, it seemed to them that a plenitude of wisdom was as 
natural to the whole person as to the Divine nature. But 
others, fixing their belief upon the words of the story, which 
equally affirms Christ as properly to have increased in favour 
with God as with man, in wisdom as in stature, they apprehend 
no inconvenience in affirming it to belong to the verity of 
human nature, to have degrees of understanding as well as of 
other perfections: and, although the humanity of Christ made 
up the same person with the divinity, yet they think the 
divinity still to be free even in those communications which 
were imparted to His inferior nature ; and the Godhead might 
as well suspend the emanation of all the treasures of wisdom 
upon the humanity for a time, as He did the beatifical vision, 
which most certainly was not imparted in the interval of His 
sad and dolorous passion.” 

This seems to be a much better way of dealing with a 
Scripture statement than to say, as Anselm does (Cur Deus 
Homo, Lib. 1. cap. ix.), “Dominus legitur profecisse sapientia 
et gratia apud Deum: non quia ita erat, sed quia ille sic se 
habebat, ac si ita esset.” 


Nore 21. 4-##¢ 


This is I think the view taken by Dr Mill in his Panthe- 
istic Theology. 

Barrow writes, “The matter of fact (the conception by the 
Holy Ghost) was well known to Joseph by revelation, and to the 
Blessed Virgin herself by her conscience also; and by them 
it was attested to the holy Apostles'.” 

Schleiermacher regards the contents of 8. Luke's second 
chapter as having been furnished from several sources. The 
adoration of the shepherds he regards as having come from the 
shepherds themselves, as observed in Note 13 ; the history of the 
presentation he thinks was supplied by Anna; and that of the 


1 Sermon xxiv. The Incarnation of our Lord. 
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circumcision he regards as thrown in with no special purpose 
by the compiler. His reasons appear to me insufficient to sup- 
port his conclusions, and the whole chapter. seems to receive 
illumination when we regard the blessed Virgin Mother as her- 
self the origin of the various anecdotes of the childhood and 
boyhood. 


Note 22. 


The following is from the apocryphal book called Historia 
de Nativitate Marie et de infantia Salvatoris’. The first part 
contains the history of Joachim and Anna, the birth of Mary, 
&c.; and we then come to the history of our Lord’s birth and 
childhood, which is to a considerable extent taken from the 
Gospels, but garnished with fables such as that which here 
follows. 

The holy family are on their way to Egypt to avoid the 
cruelty of Herod. “Cumque pervenissent ad speluncam quandam 
et in ea requiescere vellent, descendit Maria de jumento et 
sedens habebat Jesum in gremio suo. Erant autem cum Joseph 
tres pueri, et cum Maria puella iter agentes. Et ecce subito 
de spelunca egressi sunt dracones multi, quos videntes pueri ex- 
clamaverunt. Tune Jesus descendens de gremio matris pedibus 
suis stetit ante dracones: illi autem adoraverunt illum, et cum 
adorassent, abierunt. Tune adimpletum est, quod dictum est 
per prophetam dicentem: Laudate dominum de terra, dracones. 
Ipse autem infantulus ambulabat ante eos, et preecepit iis, ut 
nulli hominum nocerent. Sed Maria et Joseph in gravi pavore 
erant, ne forte infantulus lederetur a draconibus. Quibus 
Jesus ait: Nolite me considerare, quia infantulus sum: ego 
enim vir perfectus sum, et necesse est, ut feree omnes silvarum 
mansuescant ante me. Similiter autem et leones et pardi adora- 
bant eum,” &e. &e. 

The whole of the flight into Egypt is of a piece with what 
precedes. Being oppressed by the heat of the sun, the family sit 
down under the shade of a palm; Mary longs for some of the 
fruit ; Joseph is surprised that she should wish for what is clearly 
out of their reach, and moreover is much more anxious about 
their supply of water, which is beginning to fail. At the word of 
Jesus however the palm bends before Mary and yields its fruit ‘ 
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it again rises at His word, and fountains of water spring from 
its roots. In their intercourse Joseph addresses Jesus as Domi- 
nus; and Jesus uses such phrases as, “Noli timere, Joseph.” 
When they enter a temple in Egypt, the idols all fall flat on 
their faces, and are broken in pieces; and the tale closes with 
the adoration of Afrodisius, “dux illius civitatis,” who, hearing 
of the commotion made in the temple, comes with his army, 
and declares to them all the divine character of Him before 
whom their gods had fallen. 

The following is from the Evangelium Thome Israelite. 

Kal pel? ruépas Sé Twas éragev 6 Inoovs ev tint Swart év 
Umepww, Kal Ev TOV mawdiwvy Tov waCovTwy peT avTOU Wecov ATO 
zoo Swpatos kdtw anébave, Kat idovra Gddka radia epuyov, Kat 
karen o “Incovs povos. Kat €rOovres of yovets Tov maidiou, 
you tov TeOvewTos, everddovy ws avbtov KataBaAnbevta avtov 
éxeivor Sé émnpéaCov avtév. Karennsnoev 6 “Incots aro tov 
oréyous, Kat EoTN Tapa TO TTMLA Tou Taidiou, kat expake Povy 
peyady, Kat eirev? Zyvov' (obra yap TO dvopa avTou €xadeiTo" ) 
dvactas elmé pot, €yw oe xatéBadov ; Kal dvactas tapaypnpe 
eirev? Ouxi, KUpLE, ov KaTéBares, adda dvéectncas. Kai idovres 
eFewAaynoay. Oi 8é youets Tod maidiov eddfacav tov Ocov émt TO 
yeyovoTt onpeln, Kat mpooeKvunoay TO Incov’. 

In the next chapter of the same gospel we read of another 
resuscitation from death, and both of these miracles were 
wrought beforé He was six years old. These miracles are worth 
noting, chiefly in consequence of the contrast in which they 
stand to the spirit of the canonical Gospels. In the pre- 
vious part of the book we have a long story concerning the 
wonders of wisdom shewn by the child Jesus in His intercourse 
with his schoolmaster Zaccheus, which tells us that the Lord in 
His infancy not only blessed but cursed also when He saw cause. 
The tale ends with the words: Kai ovdels dro ToTe éTOA\pa TAap- 
opyioa avTov, OT WS pn KaTapacnTat avrov, Kal ora avarnpos. 
How different from the child Jesus of the Gospel according to 
8. Luke! The book to which I am now referring is full of mira- 
cles wrought during the childhood, and not less than four or five 
of them resurrections from the dead: it concludes with the story 
of our Lord remaining in Jerusalem, and being found in the Tem- 
ple by his parents, somewhat altered from 8. Luke’s account’, 


1 Thilo Cod. Apoc. Vol. 1. p. 296. 
2 See another story from this Gospel on page 195. 
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The Arabic Gospel, entitled Zvangelium Infanti Servatoris, 
which is given. together with a Latin translation in Thilo’s 
Codex Apocryphus, contains a version of the story referred to 
above concerning the idols, together with many other wonderful 
tales of the sojourn of the holy family in the land of Egypt. 
The latter half of the book, which contains fifty-five chapters, is 
entirely composed of wonderful events which happened after 
the return to the holy land. Here is a specimen: 

“Cap. xxviii. rat ibidem alia mulier, vicina ejus, cujus 
modo filius sanatus erat. Hujus filius, cum eodem morbo 
laboraret, jamque fere clausi essent ejus oculi, dies noctesque 
ejulabat. Huic sanati infantis genitrix, Quare, inquit, non defers 
filium tuum ad Heram Mariam, sicuti ego filium meum ad 
illam detuli, cum in agone mortis versaretur? qui sanatus est 
aqua illa, qua corpus Jesu filii ejus ablutum fuerat. Que cum 
ex ea audivisset mulier ista, ipsa quoque abiit, sumtaque eadem 
aqua, filium suum abluit, cujus extemplo corpus et oculi ad sani- 
tatem pristinam redierunt'.” 

The story of the falling down of the Egyptian idols is 
adopted by Jeremy Taylor, who writes: “They made their first 
abode Hermopolis, in the country of Thebais; whither, when 
they first arrived, the child Jesus, being by design or provi- 
dence carried into a temple, all the statues of the idol gods fell 
down, like Dagon at the presence of the ark, and suffered their 
timely and just dissolution and dishonour, according to the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah: Behold, the Lord shall come into Lgypt, and 
the idols of Egypt shall be moved at His presence*®.” Indeed the 
story is certainly fine in its conception, and is so regarded by 
Dean Trench in his book On the Miracles. 

I must take advantage of this note to observe that the pas- 
sage in page 41 is curiously illustrated by the following from 
De Quincey’s essay on Joan of Are, in his Miscellanies, chiefly 
narrative, in which he uses the thoughts, attributed by Milton 
to the Saviour, to explain the condition of the mind of Joan of 
Are. 

“Tf the reader turns to that divine passage in Paradise 
Regained, which Milton has put into the mouth of our Saviour, 
when first entering the wilderness, and musing upon the ten- 
dency of those great impulses growing within Himself, 

* Thilo Cod. Apoc. Vol. 1. p. 96. 
? Isaiah xix. 3. 
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‘‘Oh, what a multitude of thoughts at once 

Awaken’d in Me swarm, while I consider 

What from within I feel Myself, and hear 

What from without comes often to My ears, 

Til sorting with My present state compared ! 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To Me was pleasing ; all My mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 

What might be public good ; Myself I thought 

Born to that end.” 
he will have some notion of the vast reveries which brooded 
over the heart of Joanna in early girlhood, when the wings 
were budding that should carry her from Orleans to Rheims; 
when the golden chariot was dimly revealing itself, that should 
carry her from the kingdom of France Delivered, to the eternal 
kingdom.” 


Note 23. 


This is one of the charges brought against me, in the Review 
of my former Course of Lectures in the Christian Observer of 
April, 1856. 

In this Lecture I have omitted to give references in the 
margin for one or two notes which I intended to append, and 
which I therefore give in this place. 

With regard to the intellectual objections to the theory of 
prayer, alluded to in the opening of the Lecture (page 48), I 
think the testimony of Coleridge is particularly valuable. 

Speaking of his first introduction to Mr Coleridge, Mr De 
Quincey says (Autob. Sketches, p. 164): 

“He reverted with strong compunction to a sentiment 
which he had expressed in earlier days upon prayer. In one 
of his youthful poems, speaking of God, he had said, 


<¢ Of whose omniscient and all-spreading love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind.” 


This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, on the con- 
trary, he told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the act of 
praying was the very highest energy of which the human heart 
was capable: praying, that is, with the total concentration of 
the faculties; and the great mass of worldly men, and of learned 
men, he pronounced absolutely incapable of prayer.” 

This is quoted in a note by the Editor of Coleridge’s Z'able 
Talk, who adds, ‘Mr Coleridge within ten years of his death 
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very solemnly declared to me his conviction upon the same 
subject. I was sitting by his bedside one afternoon, and he 
fell, an unusual thing for him, into a long account of many 
passages of his past life, lamenting some things, condemning 
others, but complaining withal, though very gently, of the way 
in which many of his most innocent acts had been cruelly mis- 
represented. ‘But I have no difficulty,’ said he, ‘in forgiveness ; 
indeed, I know not how to say with sincerity the clause in the 
Lord’s Prayer, which asks forgiveness as we forgive. I feel 
nothing answering to it in my heart. Neither do I find, or 
reckon, the most solemn faith in God as a real object, the most 
arduous act of the reason and will; O no! my dear, it is to 
pray, to pray as God would have us; this is what, at times, 
makes me turn cold to my soul. Believe me, to pray with all 
your heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to 
believe vividly that God will listen to your voice through 
Christ, and verily do the thing He pleaseth thereupon—this is 
the last, the greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare on 
earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord!’ And then he burst into 
a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him. O what a 
sight was there'.” 

On the subject of the Lord’s sacerdotal prayer, and the ob- 
jections made to it by modern criticism, I would refer the 
reader to Liicke’s commentary upon the passage. “Diess,” says 
he, in concluding his summary of modern objections, “ist dag 
Resultat der negativen, zum Theil miirrisch eigensinnigen 
Kritik.” Liicke deals with the objections systematically, but 
one feels disposed to think that they are in reality dealt 
with as soon as stated. We feel that whatever difficulties 
there may be depending upon the difference of character in 
8. John’s Gospel from the Synoptists, or upon the inherent cha- 
racter of the prayer itself, certainly there is no solution of the 
difficulty here. Whoever wrote this Gospel was probably cogni- 
sant of the first three and therefore as unlikely to leave a dis- 
crepancy as the Apostle himself; but the discrepancy is an in- 
vention of the critics, and it is marvellous that with a pas- 
sage like 8. John xii. 27 existing in this very Gospel any one 
should speak of the prayer of chap. xvii. as inconsistent with 
the agony in the garden. And when these critics represent this 
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prayer as haying been composed with the view of painting Christ 
as untouched by human weakness, they seem to forget not only 
the number of touches of humanity which it contains, but (which 
is much more important) that the act of prayer is, as I have 
pointed out in the Lecture itself, the best proof of humanity. 

On the subject of our Lord’s practice of prayer the following 
passage from S. Cyprian seems worth quoting. 

“Nec verbis tantum, sed et factis Dominus orare nos docuit, 
ipse orans frequenter et deprecans, et quid facere nos oportet 
exempli sui contestatione demonstrans, sicut scriptum est: 
Ipse autem furt recedens in solitudinem et adorans. Kt iterum: 
Ewivit in montem orare, et fuit pernoctans in oratione Det. 
Quod si ille orabat qui sine peccato erat, quanto magis pecca- 
tores oportet orare? Et si ille per totam noctem jugiter vigilans 
continuis precibus orabat, quanto nos magis in frequentanda 
- oratione debemus nocte vigilare? Orabat autem Dominus et 
rogabat, non pro se, quid enim pro se innocens precaretur, sed 
pro delictis nostris, sicut et ipse declarat cum dicit ad Petrum : 
Ecce Satanas postulavit ut vos vexaret quomodo triticum. Ego 
autem rogavi pro te ne deficiat fides tua. Et postmodum pro 
omnibus Patrem deprecatur dicens: Von pro his autem rogo 
solis, sed et pro illis qui crediturt sunt per verbum ipsorum in 
Me, ut omnes unum sint, sicut Tu Pater in Me, et Ego in Te, 
ut et ipsi in Nobis unum sint. Magna Domini propter salutem 
nostrum benignitas pariter et pietas, ub non contentus quod nos 
sanguine suo redimeret, adhuc pro nobis amplius et rogaret*.” 

8. Cyprian’s conclusion, that the Lord did not pray on His 
own account, seems refuted by His recorded prayer in the 
garden of Gethsemane. 


Nore 24. 


The passage is well known: it occurs in Book vr. Chap. 14 
of the Ecclesiastical History. Eusebius there tells us on the 
authority of Clement of Alexandria, Tey pévtot Twavny éoYarov 
suvidovTa, OTt TA TWMATIKA EV TOTS evayyerios dedi AwTa TpOTPA= 
mevTa vTO TaV YyvwpiLwy, avevpat: Oeopopyfevta, TVEVAATIKOV 
mouoat evayyemov. Whatever value be attributed to this state- 
ment, or to the other account which Eusebius gives us (Book 
ut, Chap. 24), and in which 8. J ohn’s Gospel is spoken of as 
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having been written to supply the omissions of the other Evan- 
gelists, certainly the two accounts together give as completely 
as possible the two principal characteristics of the Gospel, 
namely, that it is, (r) supplementary to the other three in a 
sense in which neither of the first three Gospels is to the 
others, and (2) different in its character and point of view from 
the rest. With regard to its sources it is satisfactory to find 
Liicke, one of the latest and most able commentators upon 
S. John, expressing himself thus: “Ich bin tiberzeugt, dass die 
ultere Ansicht, nach welcher Johannes wie die Form so auch 
dem historischen Inhalt seines Evangeliums ohne alle Beyhiilfe 
fremder oder eigener schriftlicher Quellen nur aus seiner Erin- 
nerung geschopft hat, die einzig haltbare ist.” 


Note 25. 


Mr Alford remarks upon the style of 8. Luke’s Gospel, that 
“he seems to love to recount instances of the Lord’s tender 
compassion and mercy.” It is 8. Luke who has preserved for 
us the parable of the prodigal Son; it is 8. Luke who tells us 
that Christ wept over Jerusalem; it is he again from whom we 
hear of the prayer of the Lord for Peter, and that it was the 
turning and looking upon Peter which recalled that Apostle to 
his sense of duty; the other three Evangelists tell us that 
Malchus lost his ear in the garden, §. Luke alone that Christ 
touched the ear and healed it ; so also in the narrative of the 
crucifixion we are indebted to S. Luke not only for the tale of 
the penitent thief, but also for the fact that the Lord turned 
to the women who followed Him towards Calvary and bid 
them not weep for Him, but for themselves and for their chil- 
dren ; and once more, the last words of the Lord, Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit, which seem so welcome to us 
after the cry of agony and desertion, are recorded by 8. Luke 
only. These are specimens of the essential additions which 
S. Luke has made to the Gospel narrative, and they all tend 
to the confirmation of the view of the character of the Gospel 
given in the Lecture. 


Norte 26. 


“A late tradition makes §. John not merely an eyewitness, 
but to have been himself the bridegroom at this marriage, who, 
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seeing the miracle which Jesus did, forsook the bride and 
followed Him’.” Maldonatus remarks of 8. John, “Revocatum 
a nuptiis, et quidem illis, que in Cana Galilee ipso auctore 
celebrate sunt, etsi vulgaris tantum opinio videtur esse, non 
vulgares tamen auctores habet.” 


Nore 27. 


“Peculiariter a patribus OeoAoyos dictus est Johannes A pos- 
tolus et Evangelista ob defensam divinitatem Christi.” (Schleus- 
ner, 8. V.) 


a 


Note 28. 


I have made an oversight in speaking of a prayer: I of 
course refer to the address by the Priest to parties coming to 
be married, in which he speaks of the holy estate, “which 
Christ adorned and beautified with His presence and _ first 
miracle that He wrought in Cana of Galilee.” 


Nore 29. 


Augustine says upon this subject; “ Phariseei tentantes 
Dominum adduxerunt ante eum mulierem in adulterio depre- 
hensam ; de quo peccato peena fuerat Lege definita, Lege scilicet 
per Moysen famulum Dei. Hac ergo complexione dolosa et 
fraudulenta ad Dominum Pharisei accesserunt, ut si juberet 
lapidari mulierem diffamatam, perderet mansuetudinem ; si 
autem quod Lex jusserat prohiberet, peccasse teneretur in 
Legem’.” 

The question, however, is not set at rest by this solution ; 
and the reader may consult Alford, who gives two principal 
explanations, adding that he leaves “the difficulty unsolved,” or 
Liicke, who also discusses very fully the question of the 
genuineness of the passage. With regard to this latter point, 
Liicke concludes his elaborate investigation with these words: 
“Summa, die wrkundliche Kritik hat hinreichenden Grund, 
die Johanneische Authentie der Perikope, wo nicht entschieden 
zu leugnen, doch im hohen Grade zu bezweifeln. Villige 
Entscheidung gegen die Echtheit giebt die innere Kritik.” 
And then after discussing the passage, he concludes, “ Nach 
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diesem allen wird die Vermuthung gerechtfertigt erscheinen, 
dass die Erzihlung urspriinglich der miindlichen Tradition 
angehorig, zuerst im Hebraerevangel. schriftlich fixirt, dann, 
weil sie der Aufbewahrung in der Kanonischen Evy. werth 
schien, in den Evangelientext gekommen ist, an unsere Stelle 
wahrscheinlich als vermeintlicher Beleg fiir vim. 15.” 

There is an examination of the question of the genuineness 
of the passage in a paper contained in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for April 1856, the author of which contends for the 
genuineness, while the same is denied both by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. 


Note 30. 


Maldonatus observes upon 8. John xi. 33. “Unum superest, 
ut dicamus, que res Christum ita commoverit, ut tantopere 
infremuerit, alii cogitatione peccatorum, unde nata mors 
esset, turbatum putant, ut D. Augustinus et Beda. Alii, 
indignatum in mortem ipsam, et in mortis auctorem diabolum ; 
alii providisse mortem, quam Judei, occasione ex eo sumpta 
miraculo, sibi essent illaturi, eaque re conturbatum infremuisse. 
Mihi Evangelista seipsum videtur interpretari. Cum enim 
dicit : Jesus ergo, ut vidit eam plorantem, et Judcos, qui vene- 
rant cum ea, plorantes, infremuit spiritu, minime ambigue 
indicat, propterea infremuisse indoluisseque, quod Mariam et 
Judzeos, qui cum ea erant, plorantes vidisset. Ita natura com- 
paratum est, ut ex conspectu eorum, qui plorant, ad plorandum 
incitemur. Ergo Maria prima plorare ccepit ; ejus lacrymee 
Judeeorum quoque lachrymas expresserunt ; illius et Judeeorum 
simul lachrymis Christus commotus infremuit, permittens hoc 
affectibus suis, aut ut se verum hominem ostenderet, aut (quod 
magis credo) ut declararet, Marie et eorum, qui aderant, com- 
motum lachrymis, Lazarum suscitare, illis hoc dare miraculum.” 

And again, upon the verse Jesus wept. 

“Quid autem, et quam ob rem lachrymatus fuerit, queritur. 
Sunt, qui existiment, non ob Lazarum, sed ob J udzeos, qui 
aderant, lachrymatum esse, quod eorum animadverteret creduli- 
tatem, sciretque, etiam viso miraculo, non esse credituros, ut 
Andreas Cretensis. Alii, communem deplorasse infirmitatem 
humane nature, propter peccatum in eum locum adductee, ut 
Cyrillus Alexandrinus. Alii, non fuisse lachrymatum propter 
Lazarum ; quo enim modo conveniret, ut fleret eum, quem 
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continuo suscitare vellet? sed lachrymatum fuisse propter 
lachrymas eorum, qui aderant, ut ostenderet, se eorum lachry- 
mis commoveri, ut scribit Theodorus Heracleensis. Idem fere 
docuit Mopsuestiensis et Augustinus, propterea lachrymatum 
esse, ut exemplo suo doceret nos, in carorum funere intra 
modum quendam indulgere lachrymis. Ego non dubito, quin, 
Lazarum ipsum fleverit, quemadmodum Judeei interpretati sunt, 
non pessimi in hac re auctores: cce, inquiunt, guomodo 
amabat eum. .Commotum autem fuisse ad lachrymandum 
conspectu sepulchri, et quod credibile sit, Lazari sorores, simul 
atque ad sepulchrum venerunt, in lachrymas, more muliebri, 
et flebilem vociferationem, effusas, quamvis id Evangelista pre- 
terierit. Quemadmodum ergo ante, earum Judzorumque com- 
motus lachrymis, spiritu infremuerat, ita nunc et earum fletu, 
et sepulchri conspectu, lachrymatus est.” 

See also Trench upon this subject, who speaks of our Lord 
as “ Himself borne along with, and not seeking to resist, this 
great tide of sorrow.” 

There is an admirable discourse upon the “Sympathy of 
Christ” in Robertson’s Sermons". 


Note 31. 


“Tt (the miracle of Cana in Galilee) was for Him the be- 
ginning of miracles—not an unimportant statement, nor discon- 
nected with one of the main purposes, with which the Gospel 
of 8S. John was written,—which was to repel and remove all 
phantastic notions concerning the person of Christ, notions 
which nothing would have helped more to uphold than the 
merely phantastic and capricious miracles, favourites, therefore, 
with all manner of Docetic heretics, which are ascribed to His 


infancy*.” 


Note 32. 


See what is said in Note 29. I have assumed here that 
whether S. John is following chronological order in his narra- 


1 Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late F. W. 


Robertson. 
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tive, or not, he is the narrator; and therefore my conclusions 
are subject-to the amount of doubt which belongs to the genu- 
ineness of the whole story of the woman taken in adultery. 
Lampe remarks upon the dispute between our Lord and the 
Pharisees: “Ansa huic liti est subnata per adductam al Jesum 
a Phariseis tentandi causa adulteram.” 


Nore 33. 


« Amicitia nusquam nisi in Christo fidelis est.” S. Augustine. 

There is a beautiful passage upon this subject in the late 
Prof. Blunt’s Sermon on Zhe Communion of Saints, preached 
before the University, Nov. 4, 1849. He says, “If we be 
governed in that important element of life (the choice of 
friends), merely by the accident of the hour; by a community 
of worldly interests; by kindred animal tastes; much more by 
a joint pursuit of sim—our intimacies so framed will be unstable 
and fleeting, as the foundations on which they rest are frail and 
unsound, &c.” 


Nore 34. 


The following sentences are all taken from Cicero De 
Amicitia: 

“Sed hoc primum sentio, nisi in bonis, amicitiam esse non 
posse.” 

“Nec, sine virtute, amicitia esse ullo pacto potest.” 

“Non aqua, non igni, pluribus locis utimur, quam amicitia.” 

“Secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia, et adversas, par- 
tiens communicansque, leviores.” 

“A natura mihi videtur potius, quam ab indigentia, orta 
amicitia, et applicatione magis animi cum quodam sensu amandi, 
quam cogitatione, quantum illa res utilitatis esset habitura.” 

“Solem e mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam e vita 
tollunt.” 

“Digni sunt amicitia, quibus in ipsis inest causa, cur dili- 
gantur.” 


Note 35. 


A specimen will be found in Note 22. 
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Nore 36. 


This is the view taken of the account given in 8. Mark i. 
by Mr Smith, in his Dissertation on the Gospels, and is, I think, 
undoubtedly -correct.. Our Lord entered into the house (v. 29) 
not for the purpose of healing Simon’s mother-in-law and 
then leaving it, but entered it as his home while at Caper- 
naum. Mr Smith remarks, “The open space before the door of 
Peter’s house is an interesting fact, and serves to identify it 
with that in which the paralytic was cured, and in which our 
Lord at this period resided. It will be observed that every 
notice of this hcuse in the second Gospel is exactly in the terms 
in which a person would speak of his own house. He nowhere 
says directly that our Lord was resident in it; but in ver. 35 
Mark informs us that He rose very early in the morning, im- 
plying that he had passed the night in the house ; that He went 
out, é&q\Gev, evidently meaning from the house, and departed to 
a solitary place, where He prayed; that Peter and others went 
after Him, for the purpose of keeping Him to remain with 
them. ‘This is not indeed expressed, but it is clearly implied 
in His answer, Let us go into the next town, that we may preach 
there also; for therefore came I forth'.” 


Note 37. 


It is, I beliéve, nowhere directly stated that our Lord made 
the house of Mary and Martha His home, but the general tenour 
of the narrative leaves little doubt of the fact. The view is 
adopted by Neander. 


Nore 38. 


See my University Sermons for 1853, page 57: 


Note 39. 


Lightfoot, in his Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon 
S. Matthew, observes, with reference to chap. vi. ver. 9: “Some 
things, which seem more difficult about this divine form of 
prayer, will, perhaps, pass into a softer sense, if certain things, 
very usual in the Jewish Church and nation, be observed, to 
which the apostles could not but have regard, when they clearly 
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acknowledged here the highest conformity with them. For 
that it was customary with our Saviour, for the most part, to 
conform himself to the Church and nation, both in religious 
and civil matters, so they were lawful, most evidently appears 
also in this form of prayer.” And he then produces, amongst 
others, those points which I have quoted in the Lecture. It is 
curious that a view of our Lord’s teaching, which seemed to 
Lightfoot calculated to make certain difficulties “pass into a 
softer sense,” should present itself to some minds, as that of 
Blanco White for instance, in the light of an objection to the 
orthodox view of our Lord’s person. 

It may be worth while to observe, in further illustration of 
our Lord’s method of teaching, that the same principle of taking 
up that which He found ready to His hand, and which was 
suitable to His purpose, may be seen also in His institution of 
the Sacraments. In Baptism He adopted a rite with which 
the Jews were familiar, and consecrated it to higher purposes ; 
and in instituting the Eucharist He grafted His own New Tes- 
tament ordinance upon the Passover feast of the Old. 

I may here also quote a passage from Lightfoot (on 8. Matt. 
vii. 29), which throws light upon the effect produced by our 
Lord’s teaching, as asserted in the text of this Lecture :— 

“Tt is said, with good reason, in the verse going before, that 
the multitude were astonished at Christ's doctrine ; for, besides 
His divine truth, depth, and convincing power, they had not 
before heard any discoursing with that av@evria, authority, that 
He did. The Scribes borrowed credit to their doctrine from 
traditions, and the fathers of them: and no sermon of any 
Scribe had any authority or value, without ‘the Rabbins have a 
tradition,’ or ‘the wise men say,’ or some traditional oracle of 
that nature. Hillel the Great taught truly, and as the tradition 
was, concerning a certain thing ; but, although he discoursed of 
that matter all day long, they received not his doctrine, until 
he said, at last, ‘So I heard from Shemaiah and Abtalim.’” 


Nore 40. 


Reference is here made to the following passage in Mr A. P, 
Stanley’s work, Sinai and Palestine : 

“From the cycle of parables in Judea we pass to those in 
Galilee. Of these, the greater part are grouped in the discourse 
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from the fishing vessel off the beach of the plain of Gennesareth. 
Is there anything on the spot to suggest the images thus con- 
veyed? So (if I may speak for a moment of myself) I asked, 
as I rode along the track under the hill-side by which the plain 
of Gennesareth is approached. So I asked, at the moment 
seeing nothing but the steep sides of the hill, alternately of rock 
and grass. And, when I thought of the parable of the sower, I 
answered, that here, at least, was nothing on which the Divine 
teaching could fasten. It must have been the distant corn- 
fields of Samaria or Esdraelon on which His mind was dwelling. 
The thought had hardly occurred to me, when a slight recess in 
the hill-side, close upon the plain, disclosed at once, in detail, 
and with a conjunction which I remember nowhere else in 
Palestine, every feature of the great parable. There was the 
undulating corn-field descending to the water’s edge. There 
was the trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with 
no fence or hedge to prevent the seed from falling here and 
there on either side of it, or upon it; itself hard with the con- 
stant tramp of horse and mule and human feet. There was the 
‘good’ rich soil, which distinguishes the whole of that plain 
and its neighbourhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending 
into the lake, and which, where there is no interruption, pro- 
duces one vast mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of 
the hill-side protruding here and there through the corn-fields, 
as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. There were the large 
bushes of thorn—the ‘ Nabk,’ that kind of which tradition says 
that the Crown of Thorns was woven,—springing up, like the 
fruit-trees of the more inland parts, in the very midst of the 


waving wheat?.” 


Note 41. 


This mode of speaking of our Lord is exhibited, for instance, 
in Mr Abbott’s Corner Stone,—a book which, some few years 
ago, was very popular, and the singular earnestness and power 
of which cannot but cause us to regret that its theology should 
fall short of the standard of catholic truth. In the notes to 
my Lectures of 1855, I have alluded to the protest made against 
the insufficient teaching of this book, concerning the Atonement, 
in one of the Z'racts for the Times. The same tract exposes the 
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feature to which I now refer : the following passages are selected 
for reprobation :—- 

“He (that is, our blessed Lord) evidently enjoyed nature. 
There are many allusions to His solitary walks in the fields and 
on the mountains and by the sea-side ; but the greatest evidence 
of His love for nature is to be seen in the manner in which He 
speaks of its beauties. A man’s metaphors are drawn from 
the sources with which he is most familiar, or which interest 
him most.” 

“We learn, in the same manner, how distinct were the 
impressions of beauty or sublimity, which the works of nature 
made upon the Saviour, by the manner in which He alluded to 
them... ‘Look at the lilies of the field” says He... A cold, 
heartless mam, without taste or sensibility, would not have said 
such a thing as that. He could not ; and we may be as sure 
that Jesus Christ had stopped to examine and admire the grace 
and beauty of the plant,” &e. 

“Now Jesus Christ noticed these things. He perceived 
their beauty, and enjoyed it.” 

The whole Tract, No. 73, is worth reading. It cannot be 
denied that language like the above is such as to cause the 
Christian mind (as I have said in the Lecture) to revolt from 
it ; at the same time we are called upon to hold sacred our 
Lord’s manifestation of human feelings and sympathies, and to 
believe that they were not merely the semblances of what a 
man would feel under the circumstances, but the actual expe- 
riences of Him who took human nature upon Him. 


Note 42. 


This is, perhaps, the solution of some of the difficulties 
which have arisen in the interpretation of our Lord’s prophecies. 
Is there not also something like an identification, which is, to 
our minds, like a confusion, of the life present and the life to 
come in that striking passage, S. Matt. xvi. 25,26? The 
English version renders it thus: “Mor whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
shall find it. For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?” Where it is to be observed that the 
translators have rendered the same word, Wvyy, differently in 
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the two verses; they probably could hardly have done other- 
wise, for the word soul would have given an altogether wrong 
impression of the first verse, and the word iifé would not, to our 
minds, have conveyed the full sense of the second. Still, 16 
must be allowed that the passage has lost force by this use of 
life and soul, as will be seen at once by comparing the transla- 
tion with the original, in which the Wvyn which a man loses 
for Christ's sake is connected by closest bonds, and almost iden- 
tified, with that \vy7, which a man may lose though he gain 
the whole world, and which will be most truly his when the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels, and reward every man according to his works. 


Nore 43. 


“Multa et per prophetas servos suos dici Deus voluit et 
audiri ; sed quanto majora que Filius loquitur, que Dei Sermo 
qui in prophetis fuit propria voce testatur, non jam mandans 
ut paretur venienti via, sed ipse yeniens, et viam nobis aperiens 
et ostendens *.” 

Tn another part of the treatise, from which the preceding 
passage is taken, 8. Cyprian says, very beautifully : 

“Cum Dei Sermo Dominus noster Jesus Christus omnibus 
venerit, et colligens doctos pariter et indoctos omni sexui atque 
eetati preecepta salutis ediderit, preeceptorum suorum fecit grande 
compendium, ut in disciplina celesti discentium memoria non 
laboraret, sed quod esset simplici fidei necessarium velociter 
disceret. Sic cum doceret quid sit vita eterna, sacramentum 
vite: magna et divina brevitate complexus est dicens : Hee est 
autem vita eterna, ut cognoscerent Te solum et verum Deum, et 
quem misisti Jesum Christum. Item cum de lege et prophetis 
preecepta prima et majora decerperet: Audi, inquit, Tsrael, 
Dominus Deus tuus Deus unus est. Et diliges Dominum Deum 
tuum de toto corde tuo, et de tota anima tua, et de tota virtute 
tua. Hoc est primum mandatum. Ht secundum sinule est 
huic: Diliges proximum tibr tanquam te ipsum. In his duobus 
preceptis tota lea pendet et prophete. Et iterum : Quecunque 
volueritis ut faciant vobis homines bona, ita et vos facite hs. 
Hee est enim lex et prophet.” 


1 §, Cyp. De Orat. Domin. 
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I may, perhaps, also with advantage, quote here the follow- 
ing scrap from Bacon :— 


“Secriptum est ‘Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei ;’ 
scriptum invenitur ‘Celi enarrant voluntatem Dei.’...Neque 
hoc tenet tantum in grandibus illis mysteriis, de Deitate, crea- 


tione, redemptione, verum pertinet etiam ad interpretationem 


at nusquam 


perfectiorem legis moralis; ‘Diligite inimicos vestros, bene- 
facite his, qui oderunt vos, &c. Que certe verba plausum illum 
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merentur: ‘ Nec vox hominem sonat’. 


Note 44. 


“But the Proconsul, insisting and saying, ‘Swear, and I 
will set thee at liberty ; reproach Christ.’ Polycarp replied, 
‘ Highty and six years have I now served Christ, and He has 
never done me the least wrong ; how, then, can I blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour’?’” 


Nore 45. 
Milton’s Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 


Note 46. 


See Alford’s Prolegomena to the Gospels, Chap. v., § iii, in 
which is contained a summary of Liicke’s Dissertation on the 
Design of 8. John’s Gospel : 

“We may evidently see, from the diligence with which 8. 
John accumulates autoptic evidence on the subject of the actual 
death of Christ, and His resurrection, that he has in this part 
also some in view who did not receive those great events as 
undoubted facts, but required the authority of an Apostle to 
assure them of their truth.” Again: “The stand made in the 
Gospel is against Gnosticism in the very widest sense: in its 
Ebionitish form, as denying the divinity and pre-existence of 
Christ ; and in its Docetic, as denying the reality of His 
assumption of the human nature.” 

See also Note 31. 


1 De Augm. Sci. Lib. 1x. cap. i. 


2 Circular Epistle concerning the Martyrdom of 8S. Polycarp. Wake’s 
Apostolical Fathers. 
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Nore 47. 


The feeling of Heathen concerning the cross is singularly 
illustrated by an edict against Christianity issued six years ago 
in China, of which a translation is published in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle (Vol. tv. p. 336). The whole document is 
curious, but the passage to my purpose is the following: “Were 
their tale fact, it would still be quite inexplicable why the 
worshippers of Jesus should adore the instrument of His punish- 
ment, and consider it so to represent Him as not to venture to 
tread upon it. Would it be common sense, if the father or 
ancestor of a house had been killed by a shot from a fowling- 
piece, or by a wound from a sword, that his sons or grandsons 
should adore a fowling-piece, or a sword, as their father or 
ancestor ?” 


Nore 48. 


On the use of the sign of the cross, see Bingham’s Antiqui- 
ties. Catechumens were admitted with the sign of the cross 
(Book x. Chap. 1 § iii.) ; the sign was used in the ceremonies of 
Baptism (Book x1. Chap. 1x. § iv. ; Chap. x. § iii.) ; in Prayer 
(Book xu. Chap. vit. § x.) ; in Ordination (Book 11. Chap. x1x. 
§ xvii.) ; in the consecration of the Eucharist (Book xv. Chap. 
11. § vii.) 


Note 49. 


This thought is worked out at greater length in my sermon 
upon the Death of Josiah ; Parish Sermons, Third Series, 
Sermon VII. 


Nore 50. 


It will be remembered, in explanation of the passage to 
which this Note is appended, that these Lectures were delivered 
during the progress of that most lamentable suit, ‘ Ditcher 
versus Denison.’ 


Note 51. 


This is the substance, not the verbal translation, of a 
passage in Hasse’s Leben des Hrlosers im Himmel. 
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The following passage is from this work : 


Aber auch der bibel- und kirchen-glaiibige Christ kann 
sich eben so wenig mit dem historischen Christus allein zufrie- 
den geben, wenn dieser niimlich lediglich in den beschrankten 
Grenzen seines irdischen Lebens zwischen Geburt und Him- 
melfahrt wirkend gedacht, wenn der Person des Herrn keine 
weitere Wirksamkeit zugeschrieben, und wenn alles iiber die 
genannte Schlussgrenze seinens Wirkens Hinausgehende nur 
als Nachwirkung seines in der Zeit vollbrachten Werkes be- 
trachtet werden soll. Er verlangt, glaubt und bekennt, auf 
das Zeugniss der Schrift und des Christlichen Gemeindebewusst- 
seins sich stiitzend, einen auch nach seinem Scheiden aus der 
Sichtbarkeit dennoch in seiner Gemeinde (und in der Welt) 
Soriwirkenden, fort und fort thitigen, ja erst nach jenem mit 
vollem Einfluss begabten LEBENDIGEN CHRISTUS’. 

The same author had just before written, very pointedly : 

Ich lebe !—So sprach von Sich, die Seinen zu trésten, im 
Angesichte des Todes, Jesus Christus der Herr, ohne Raum 
zu lassen oder einen Unterschied zu machen zwischen seinem 
damals gegenwartigen und seinem damals zukiinftigen Leben’. 


Norte 52. 


Si Phomme n’est fait pour Dieu, pourquoi n’est-il heureux 
qu’en Dieu ? 
Si Phomme est fait pour Dieu, pourquoi est il si contraire 
a Dieu*? 
Nore 53, 
Newman’s Essay On Development of Christian Doctrine, 
page 405, 
Nore 54. 
Locke’s Essay On the Human Understanding, Book 1. chap. 
lii. § 9. 
Norte 55. 
Hee cum essent dicta, ita discessimus, ut Velleio Cotte 


disputatio verior, mihi Balbi ad veritatis similitudinem videretur 
esse propensior. 


pes, a (aes 
® Grandeur et Misere deV Homme, (Vol. 1: p. 90, P. Faugere’s Kd.) 
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I observe that this conclusion of the De Natura Deorum, 
and “the entire indecision in which all is left,” is noticed by 
Dean Trench in’a Note to the last of his Hulsean Lectures for 
1846. He adds, “ More explicit yet is that fifth chapter of the 
second book of Pliny’s Vatural History, with its open confession 
of an utter scepticism in any moral government of the world : 
Trridendum vero agere curam rerum humanarum illud quic- 
quid est summum. Anne tam tristi multiplicique ministerio 
non pollui credamus dubitemusve*?” 


Nore 56. 


The Christian Observer of April 1836 said, with reference 
to my former Course of Lectures, “Whatever might be right 
and fitting in a ‘Treatise,’ it is a grave question, whether any 
tone should be employed in the pulpit, except that of the man 
having his commission from Christ. That commission runs 
thus: Thus saith the Lord. He is to bid reason stand silent 
in the presence of revelation. He is to warn his hearers that 
the natural mam receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness to him. He must tell them faithfully, 
in our Lord’s words—however antiquated those words may 
seem to a certain class of Theologians—that wnless they be 
converted, and become as little children, they cannot enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. Entertaining this view of the solemn 
duty of a preacher, though he be called a ‘Hulsean Lecturer, 
we regret to see Mr Goodwin ‘appearing in these Lectures 
rather as the cautious apologist, than the fearless champion, of 
Christianity.” It is with reference to such objections as these 
that the remarks are made, to which this note is appended. I 
trust that there are some to whom my explanation will approve 
itself as sufficient ; at the same time I am quite aware, that 
“there is,” as Mr Robertson forcibly writes in a sermon to 
which I have already referred’, “an inability to enter into 
difficulties of thought, which marks the mind to which all 
things have been presented superficially, and which has never 
experienced the horror of feeling the ice of doubt crashing 
beneath the feet.” Without laying stress on the superficiality 
here spoken of, we may say without any hesitation, that 
certain minds are much more open to sceptical influences than 
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others; and that those who know nothing of such tendencies by 
experience are apt to be severe towards their brethren, and to 
assume a tone little likely to restore peace and to bring back a 
wanderer to the fold. How far it was from my intention, how- 
ever, to adopt the line attributed to me by the Christian Observer, 
may be judged from the fact of the text of my Introductory 
Lecture being the words of 8. Paul, Z determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, and 
from such language as the following, which I used in my 
sermon upon those words, “I trust, by God’s help, that I may 
be able to make this course of sermons such as, according to the 
expression used in the will of the founder, ‘shall shew the 
evidence for revealed religion, and demonstrate in the most 
convincing and persuasive manner the truth and excellence of 
Christianity ; and yet not desert the ground announced in my 
text,—the only ground upon which any preacher of the Gospel 
can safely stand,—namely, the determination to know nothing 
among Christians, save Jesus Christ.” 

Upon that ground I desire ever to stand, when speaking 
as a minister of Christ, whether as Hulsean Lecturer or other-— 
wise; and I venture to appeal to the general tenour of my 
published Sermons, of which this present forms the tenth 
volume, for a decision of the question, whether it has not been 
uniformly the end kept in view to exhibit Jesus CHRIsT AND 
Him crucirrep as the author of human redemption and the 
foundation of human hopes. 


THE END. 
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Sin. Four Sermons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, March, 1856. By the Rey. MORGAN COWIE, 
B.D., late Hulsean Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 68. 


Crowfoot.—Academic Notes on the Holy Scriptures. 
First Series. By J. R. CROWFOOT, B.D., late Fellow 
and Lecturer on Divinity in Gonville and Caius College. 

8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Crowfoot.—Bp. Pearson’s Five Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles and Annals of St. Paul. Edited in 

~ English, with a few Notes, by J. R. CROWFOOT, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 
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Dobson.—Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the 
Dialogues of Plato. Translated from the German by 
W. DOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Donaldson.—Varronianus. A Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., formerly Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 


Donaldson.—Classical Scholarship and Classical 
Learning considered with especial reference to Competitive 
Tests and University Teaching. A Practical Essay on Liberal 
Education. By J.W. DONALDSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Drury.—Arundines Cami. Sive Musarum Canta- 
brigiensium Lusus Canori; collegit atque edidit H. DRURY, 
A.M, LEditio quarta. 8vo. 12s. 


Earnshaw.—Dynamics; or a Treatise on Motion. 
To which is added, a short Treatise on Attractions. By the 
Rey. 8S. EARNSHAW, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
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Foxley.—On Faith in Natural and Revealed Religion, 
as necessary for the Purification and Perfectibility of Man. 
The Burney Prize Essay for the Year 1854. By JOSEPH 
FOXLEY, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master, St. Peter’s School York. 8yvo. 1s. 


Gaskin.—Solutions of the Geometrical Problems 
proposed at St. John’s College, Cambridge, from 1830 to 
1846, consisting chiefly of Examples in Plane Coordinate 
Geometry. With an Appendix, containing several general 
Properties of Curves of the Second Order, and the Deter- 
mination of the Magnitude and Position of the Axes of the 
Conic Section, represented by the General Equation of the 
Second Degree. By the Rev. T. GASKIN, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 


Gaskin.—Solutions of the Trigonometrical Problems 
proposed at St. John’s College, Cambridge, from 1829 to 
1846, By the Rev. T. GASKIN, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 


Gaskin.—The Geometrical Construction of a Conic 
Section, subject to Five Conditions of passing through given 
Points and touching given Straight Lines, deduced from 
the Properties of Involution and F 
a yarieh t=? i 
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Goodwin.—Four Sermons, preached before the 
University of Cambridge in the month of November 1853. 
By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. 12mo. 4s, 


CONTENTS, 


The Young Man cleansing his way. 

The Young Man in Religious Difficulties. 
The Young Man as a Churchman. 

The Young Man called by Christ. 


peice Ralls 


Goodwin.—Parish Sermons. First Series. 
By the Rey. H. GOODWIN, M.A. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


Second Series. 
New Edition. 12mo., 6s, 


Third Series. 
New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 





Goodwin.— My Duty towards God, and my Duty 
towards my Neighbour.’ Being a Fourth Series of Parish 
Sermons. By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. 

Now Ready. 12mo. 7s. 


Goodwin.—Short Sermons at the Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. By the Rey. H. GOODWIN, M.A. New 
Edition. : 12mo, 4s, 


Goodwin.—Lectures upon the Church Catechism. 
By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 


Goodwin.—A Guide to the Parish Church. 


By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. Second Edition. 
18mo, 3s. 6d. 


Goodwin.—Confirmation Day. 
Being a Book of Instruction for Young Persons how they 
ought to spend that solemn day, on which they renew the 
Vows of their Baptism, and are Confirmed by the Bishop 
with prayer and the laying on of hands, y the Rey, 
H,. GOODWIN, M.A. Second Edition, 2d.; or 25 for 3s. 6d, 


Goodwin.—Plain Thoughts concerning the meaning 
of Holy Baptism. By the Rey. H. GOODWIN. Second 
Edition. 2d, or 25 for és. 6d, 
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Goodwin.—The Worthy Communicant; or, ‘Who 
may come to the Supper of the Lord? By the Rev. H. 
GOODWIN, M.A. 2d, 


* 


Goodwin.—Education for Working Men. 
An Address delivered in the Town-Hall of Cambridge, on 
the Evening of October 29, 1855, By the Rev. H. 
GOODWIN, M.A. 12mo. 6d. 


Goodwin.—An Elementary Course of Mathematics, 
designed principally for Students of the University of Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. E 8yo. lds. 


*,* This Edition contains 100 pages of additional matter, and the 
price has been reduced from 18s. to lis. 


Goodwin.—Elementary Statics, designed chiefly for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The design of this work is to make the principles of Statics intelligible 
to boys who have attained a fair knowledge of Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry. The laws of Statics, the composition and resolution of 
forces, and the doctrine of the lever, are first deduced experimen- 
tally; and the student having been thus rendered familiar with the 
fundamental truths of the subject, is subsequently introduced to their 
mathematical demonstration. This arrangement forms the most 
striking peculiarity of the book. Each chapter is accompanied by 
an imaginary conversation between the tutor and pupil, in which 
the difficulties of the subject are discussed, and collateral information 
introduced. There is also appended to each chapter an Examination 
Paper of Questions upon its contents. 


Goodwin.—Elementary Dynamics, designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* The two books bound together, 10s. 6d, 


‘This volume is a sequel and companion to the preceding. It is written 
as nearly as possible upon the same principle, having appended to 
each chapter an imaginary conversation and a paper of Examination 
Questions. The three Laws of Motion are dealt with in three separat> 
chapters; each of the earlier laws being followed out into its con- 
sequences, and illustrated by practical applications, before another 
is introduced. It is believed that this arrangement will be found 
very much to facilitate the progress of beginners. There is a chapter 
upon the impact of balls; and the treatise concludes with the doctrine 
of the simple cycloidal pendulum. 
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Goodwin.—A Collection of Problems and iixamples, 
adapted to the ‘‘ Elementary Course of Mathematics.’ With 
an Appendix, containing the Questions proposed during the 
first Three Days of the Senate-House Examinations in the 
Years 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851, By the Rev. H. 
GOODWIN, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 6s, 


Goodwin.—Elementary Chapters in Astronomy, 
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Hardwick—A History of the Articles of Religion. 
Including, among other Documents, the X Articles (1536), 
the XIII Articles (1538), the XLII Articles (1552), the I 
Articles (1559), the XX XIX Articles (1562 and 1571), the 
Lambeth Articles (1595), the Irish Articles (1615), with 
Illustrations from the Symbolical Books of the Roman and 
Reformed Communions, and from other contemporary sources. 
By C. HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of St. 


Catharine’s Hall. Qe UNa Ad 


WA Us diwvatas aa pave itvpould. vY bein Ay Ls 
Notes, by the Rev. G. M. ORHAM, M.A. 
12mo. 6s, 


Gregory & Walton.—A Treatise on the Application 
of Analysis to Solid Geometry. Commenced by D. F. 
GREGORY, M.A., late Feliow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Concluded by W. WALTON, 
M.A., Trinity College, poeta 5 Second Edition, revised 
and corrected. 8vo, 12s, 


Gregory and Walton.—Examples of the Processes 
the ae and eee Calculus, Collected by 
D. F. GREGOR M.A. Second Edition, edited by 
W. WALTON, MA. 8vo. 18s, 


Griffin—A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid 
Body. By the Rev. W. N. GRIFFIN, M.A., late Fellow 
and Triton of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Griffin.—Solutions of the Examples appended to a 
Treatise on the Motion of a Rigid Body. By the Rey. 
W.N. GRIFFIN, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 


Griffin.—A Treatise on Optics. 
By the Rey. W. N. GRIFFIN, M.A. Second Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
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Hardwick—A History of the Articles of Religion. 
Including, among other Documents, the X Articles (1535), 
the XIII Articles (1538), the XLII Articles (1552), the XI 
Articles (1559), the XXXIX Articles (1562 and 1571), the 
Lambeth Articles (1595), the Irish Articles (1615), with 
Illustrations from the Symbolical Books of the Roman and 
Reformed Communions, and from other contemporary sources. 
By C. HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of St. 

ice 






Harvey—LHcclesie Anglicans 
sive Articulorum Ecclesiee Anglicane cum Scriptis SS. Patrum 
nova Collatio, cura G. W. HARVEY, B.D. 

3 vols. 8vo. 12s. each. 


Harvey—Prelectio in Prov. viii. 22, 23. Quam 
munus Lectoris Regii in Literis Hebraicis petendo habuit 
G. WIGAN HARVEY, A.M., OCollegii Regalis nuper 
Socius. ur Id. Octob, 1848. 4to. sewed, 3s. 


Harvey—S. Irenzi Libros V. adv. Hereses. 
Versione Latina cum Codicib. Claromontano ac Arundel. 
denuo collata, Textu Greco auctiore facto; Commen- 
tationibus adjectis; Fragmenta necnon prout exstant Grece, 
Syriace, Arnieniace, edidit G. W. HARYEY, S.T.B. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


Hildyard—M. A. Plauti Aulularia. Ad fidem 
Codicum qui in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant alio- 
rumque nonnullorum recensuit, Notisque et Glossario locu- 
plete instruxit, J. HILDYARD, A.M., Coll. Christi apud 
Cantab. Socius. Editio altera. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hildyard—M. A. Plauti Menwchmei. Ad fidem 
Codicum qui in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant alio- 
rumque nonnullorum recensuit, Notisque et Glossario locu- 
plete instruxit, J. HILDYARD, A.M. Editio altera. 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Hind—The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, 
comprising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the 
Computations employed by Artificers, Gagers, and Land 
Surveyors. Designed for the use of Students. Eighth Kdi- 
tion. With a New Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions. 
By the Rev. JOHN HIND, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 12mo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

In the present treatise the Author has endeavoured to combine what 


is necessary of the Philosophy of the Science of Arithmetic with the 
practice of the Art of Numbers. 


Throughout the work he has attempted to trace the source of every 


rule which is given, and to investigate the reasons on which it is 

founded : and by means of particular examples comprising nothing 

but what is common to every other example of the same kind, to 
attain in Arithmetic the kind of evidence which is relied upon in 

Geometry, or in any other demonstrative science. 

A Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions, (many of 
which have been taken from the Examination Papers given in 
the University during the last few years), has been added to the 
present edition of this work, which the Author considers will 
conduce greatly to its practical utility, especially for those who 
are intended for mercantile pursuits. 


Hind—A Key to the Arithmetic, with an Appendix, 
consisting of Questions for Examination in all the Rules of 
Arithmetic. By the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Second Edition. 

ds. bds. 


Hind—The Principles and Practice of Arithmetical 
Algebra: Established upon strict methods of Mathematical 
Reasoning, and Illustrated by Select Examples proposed 
during the last Thirty Years in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


Designed as a sequel to the Arithmetic, and affording an easy transi- 
tion from Arithmetic to Algebra—the processes being fully exemplified 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. 


Hind—The Elements of Algebra. 
By the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Sixth Edition, revised, im- 
proved, and reduced in price. 8yvo. 10s. 6a. 


Hind—The Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 


gonometry, with the Nature and Properties of Logarithms 
and the construction and use of Mathematical Tables. By 
the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo. bds. 6s. 
Designed to enable the Student to become acquainted with the principles 
and applications of Trigonometry, without requiring of him anything 
more than a knowledge of the Elements of Geometry and a facility in 

the common operations of Arithmetic and Algebra. 
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Holden.—Foliorum Silvula; a Selection of Passages 
for Translation into Greek and Latin Verse, mainly from 
the University and College Examination Papers; Edited by 
the Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Vice-Principal of Chelten- 
ham College, Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Holden.—Foliorum Centuriz. Selections for Trans- 
lation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the Uni- 
versity and College Examination Papers. By the Rev. 
H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Hopkins.—Some Points of Christian Doctrine, con- 
sidered with reference to certain Theories recently put forth 
by the Right Honorable Sir J. STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. W. B. HOPKINS, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Catharine’s Hall, and late Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Hopkins.—Apostolic Missions: Five Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge in May 1852. 
By the Rev. W. B. HOPKINS, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


Hopkins.—A Series of Figures Ilustrative of Geo- 
metrical Optics. From the German of Professor ScHELLBACH. 
Edited with Notes, &c., by the Rev. W. B. HOPKINS, M.A. 

Demy folio, 10s. 6d. 


Horace.—Quintus Horatius Flaccus. With Illus- 


trations. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Humphry.—An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the Book of Common Prayer. y the Rev. W. G. 
HUMPHRY, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Second Kdition, enlarged and revised. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hustler.—Elements of the Conic Sections, with the 
~ Sections of the Conoids. By the Rey. J. D. HUSTLER, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo,. 4s. 6d. 
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Hutt.—Solutions of Goodwin’s Collection of Problems 
and Examples. By the Rev. W. W. HUTT, M.A., Fellow 
and Sadlerian Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College. 

8vo. 8s. 


Hymers.—Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 
By J. HYMERS, D.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s, 


Hymers.—A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 
By J. HYMERS, D.D. Third Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Hymers.—A Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical 
Equations. By J. HYMERS, D.D. Second Edition. 
: 8yo. 9s. 6d, 


Hymers.—A. Treatise on Conic Sections. 
By J. HYMERS, D,D, Third Edition. 8yo. 9s. 


Hymers.—A Treatise on Differential Equations, 
and on the Calculus of Finite Differences. By J. HYMERS, 
D.D. 8vo. 10s. 


Hymers.—A Treatise on Analytical Geometry of 
Three Dimensions. By J. HYMERS, D.D. Third aon 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Hymers.—A Treatise on Trigonometry. 
By J. HYMERS, D.D, Third Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. — 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Hymers.—A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. 
By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Jeremie—T'wo Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on April 26, 1854, and March 21, 1856, 
being the Days appointed for General Humiliation and Prayer. 
By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 

_ 8vo. each ls, or together 2s. 


Jeremie—Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on July Ist, 1855, on the occasion of the 
Death of Prorzssor Buunt, By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. 

8vo. sewed, 1s. 


Keeling—Liturgie Britannice, or the several Edi- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land, from its compilation to the last revision, together with 
the Liturgy set forth for the use of the Church of Scotland, 
arranged to shew their respective variations. By WILLIAM 
KEELING, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. 8yo, 12s. 


Kennedy — Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic 
Senarii, followed by a Selection from the Greek Verses 
of Shrewsbury School, and prefaced by a short Account of 
the Iambic Metre and Style of Greek Tragedy. By 
B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield, and 
-‘Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. For the use of Schools 
and Private Students. Second Edition, altered and revised. 

8yvo. 8s. 


Kennedy—Translation of Select Speeches of Demos- 
thenes, with Notes. By the Rev. C. R. KENNEDY, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 9s. 


Liveing—An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, including the use of the Blow-Pipe. By G. D, 
LIVEING, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Preparing. 


Long—Cicero’s Orations. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 


Vol. I. 16s. Vol. If. 14s. Vol. III. in the Press. 


Long—M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major sive de 
Senectute, Laelius sive de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. 
With English Notes and an Index. By G. LONG, M.A. 

12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Long—J. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
With Notes, Preface, Introduction, &c., by G. LONG, M.A. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Long—An Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 
22 Maps, Engraved by W. Hucuzs. Edited by G. LONG, 
M.A. With an Index. Imp. 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


T.nna—A fSeoammow Qabasl fp fe roe q ge pt 


Macleane—Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. 
With English Notes abridged from the larger edition. By 
the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Macleane—Juvenal and Persius, with Notes. 
By the Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 8vo. In the Press, 


Macmichael—The New ‘Testament im _ Greek; 
based on the Text of Scholz. With English Notes and 
Prefaces ; a Synopsis of the Four Gospels ; and Chronological 
Tables, illustrating the Gospel Narrative. Edited by the 
Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. Uniform with the 
«Grammar School Classics,” 730 pages. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Marsden.—Two Introductory Lectures upon Archeo- 
logy, delivered in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 

J. H. MARSDEN, B.D., Disney Professor of Archeology. 
8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Maskew.—Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Designed principally for the use of Candidates for the Ordinary 
B.A. Degree, Students for Holy Orders, &c., with College and 
Senate-House Examination Papers. By T. R. MASKEW, 
M.A., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; Head-Master of 
the Grammar School, Dorchester. Second Edition, enlarged. 


Mill.— Professorial Lectures, on the Book of Psalms, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. By W. H. MILL, 
D.D. Preparing. 


Mill.—Lectures on the Catechism. Delivered in the 
Parish Church of Brasted, in the Diocese of Canterbury. By 
W. H. MILL, D.D. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. 
BENJAMIN WEBB, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sheen, in 
the Diocese of Lichfield. T9ma Ro Rd 


Mill.—An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, 
written by the Right Reverend Father in God, J. PEARSON, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some 
additional matter occasionally interspersed, for the use of 
the Students of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By W. H. 
MILL, D.D. Third Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. ds. 
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With Solutions, vy wa. + —-- i 
R. L, ELLIS, M.A., Trinity College, Moderators. 
4to. sewed, 4s. 6d. 


Okes—Mvse Etonenses sive Carminvm Etone 
Conditorum Delectvs. Series Nova. Vol. I. Fascicvlvs Er; 
Edidit RICARDVS OKES, 8.T.P., Coll. Regal. apvd Canta- 
brigienses Preepositvs. 8vo. 5s. 


Paley—P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. 
With English Notes. By F, A, PALEY, Editor of “ AiscHy- 
Lvs” and “ PRoPERTIvs.” 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


Paley—Propertius. With English Notes, a Preface 
on the State of Latin Scholarship, and copious Indices. By 
F, A. PALEY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Paley—ZEschylus. Re-edited, with an English 
Commentary, by F. A. PALEY. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Peacock—A Treatise on Algebra. 
By GEORGE PEACOCK, D.D., Dean of Ely, Lowndean 
Professor of Astronomy, &c. 


Vol. I. AnrrHMETICAL ALGEBRA. 8yvo. lds. 
Vol. II. Symportcan AncEBRA, and its Application to 
the Geometry of Position. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 


Pell—G-eometrical Illustrations of the Differential 
Calculus. By M. B. PELL, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Penrose—Demosthenes’ Select Private Orations, 
after the Text of Dinporr, with the various Readings of 
Ruiske and Bexxer. With English Notes, by the Rey. 
Cc. T, PENROSE, M.A. For the use of Schools. Second 
Edition. 8yo. 4s. 
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Pictorial Illustrations of the Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in Gonville and Caius College Library. Selected by 
the Editor of that Work. Being Facsimiles of Illumination, 
Text, and Autograph, done in Lithograph, 4to. size, to_be 
accompanied with two or three sheets of Letterpress De- 
scription in 8vo., as Companion to the published Catalogue. 
Price 17, 4s. 

A few Copies may be had, of which the colouring of 
the Plates is more highly finished. Price 12, 10s. 


Preston—Phraseological and Explanatory Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. By the Rev. 
T, PRESTON, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 9s. 6d. 


Rees and Ayerst—The Influence of Christianity 
on the Language of Modern Europe. The Essays which 
obtained the Hulsean Prize for the Year 1855. By WILLIAM 
JENNINGS REES, B.A., Scholar and Nadyn’s Student of 
St. John’s College, and Crosse University Scholar; and the 
Rev. WILLIAM AYERST, B.A., late Scholar of Caius 
College, Cambridge, Associate, and late Scholar of King’s 
College, London, 8vo. 43. 


Richardson—On the Study of Language: an 
Exposition of Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. By CHARLES 
RICHARDSON, LL.D., Author of “A New Dictionary of 
the English Language.” .  12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Richardson—A New Dictionary of the English 
Language. Combining Explanation with Etymology: and 
Illustrated by Quotations from the best Authorities. By 
C. RICHARDSON, LL.D. New Edition, in 2 vols. 

5 4to. 40, 4s. 


Richardson—A New Dictionary of the English 
"Language. Combining Explanations with Etymologies. By 
C. RICHARDSON, LL.D. New Edition. 8vo. 15s, 


Ritter.—Cornelii Taciti Opera. Ad Codices anti- 
quissimos exacta et emendata, Commentario critico et exegetico 


jllustrata. Edidit F. RITTER, Prof. Bonnensis, 4 vols. 
8vo. 12, 8s. 


A few copies printed on thick VELLUM PAPER, imp. 8yo, 42, 4s, 
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Romilly.—Graduati Cantabrigienses: sive Catalogus 
eorum quos ab anno 1760 usque ad 10™ Octr. 1846, Gradu 
quocunque ornavit Academia. Cura J. ROMILLY, A.M., 
Coll. Trin. Socii atque Academie Registrarii. 8vo. 10s, 


Sabrinae Corolla: A Volume of Classical Trans- 
lations and Original Compositions, contributed by Gentlemen 
educated at Shrewsbury School. With Nine Illustrations. 

8vo, cloth, 15s. 


Sandeman.—A Treatise on the Motion of a Single 
Particle, and of Two Particles acting on one another, By 
A. SANDEMAN, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Scholefield.—Euripidis Tragcedie Priores Quatuor, 
ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendatz et brevibus Notis emen- 
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